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DESIGNS UNLIMITED WwitTtt 


LARGE-UNIT, GLAZED \\y UU tiller Tiles 


Summitville’s dramatic new glaze colors and versatile range of sizes open up unlimited 
possibilities in the fields of design and decoration. Available in 18 decorator colors that are at 
home with all types of architecture and wherever beauty, versatility, permanence, economy 
and minimum maintenance are important. 
Contact your local ceramic tile contractor for new, full-color Catalog or write Dept. F. 


SS FROSTPROOF GLAZED QUARRY TILE is rugged and 
a beautiful. It is water-proof, frost-proof and practically maintenance-free, 
making it the ideal surface for exterior walls, swimming pools, heavy-duty 


. 
oe RS _s wainscoting and feature walls. Available in 2% x 8x %,6x6x Yr, 








a 6x6x%,3%x8x %,3%x12x %. 
x : . LARGE-UNIT 12-VENEER is the sensational, 
Sd aes wr Lie oR genuine ceramic, large-unit tile that answers the demand for a unit that 
. installs easily and reduces the number of grout lines. This 
» a N% x 11% x % tile is perfect for feature walls, wainscoting, or wherever 
ore) interior tile is specified. 


MEMBER®*TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
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CURRENT ARCHITECTURE 


Frank Lloyd Wright designs for Baghdad 89 


The dean of U.S. architects describes his latest work: a group of 
buildings for the ancient city of the Arabian Nights. 


Florida’s parasol motel 114 


An exuberant and inviting roadside display of concrete wmbrellas 
by Architect Victor Lundy. 


Compactness comes back 120 


A California high school by Architect Mario Ciampi 
combines the economy of factory construction with the delight 
of landscaped courts. 


THE BUSINESS OF BUILDING 


The rise of building productivity 103 


Contrary to popular impression, construction output per worker im the U.S. 
has risen a surprising 13 per cent since World War II. 


The miniature boom 106 


The growing demand for precision models has propelled 
the architectural modelmaker into the machine age. 


CITY BUILDING 


Industrial “city” of the future 112 


Calvert City, Kentucky, may be the prototype of 
a new kind of U.S. rural-industrial community. 


City Builder Greenwald 


Herbert 8. Greenwald is one of America’s leading civic “humanists,” 
a patron of architecture—and a shrewd businessman. 


THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 


The difficult art of simplicity 126 


The neat, simple face of many a modern building is achieved 
at considerable expense and trouble. Fourth im a special series. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Needed: a building science 132 


A suggestion on how to raise the money for a building 
research fund quickly and painlessly. 


Acrobatic structure in Brussels 136 


The Brussels fair is, among other things, 
a daring exposition of modern structural ideas. 
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Giant Computers are made here 


Architect: L. Rossetti 
Engineers: R. F. Giffels and V. E. Vallet, Detroit, Mich,, 


Contractors for heating and air conditioning: 
Rowland Tompkins & Sons, Hawthorne, N. Y. 
Carrier Corporation, New York City—subcontractor 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. MILITARY PRODUCTS PLANT, KINGSTON, NEW YORK 
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Focal point of the SAGE Air Defense 
System is the round scope portion 
of Display Console shown in photo 
at right. It can depict the over-all 
battle or focus on part of it. 
Powers Precision Control 

of Temperature and Humidity is 
important in all spaces shown here 
at the IBM Kingston Plant 


One of the SAGE Air Defense System Display Input frames (front view) thru which all radar 


Consoles. information is processed. 


View of Pluggable Unit Assembly department. One of many Quality Control areas. 


View of Manufacturing-Engineering department. 
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Symbol of Quality Control 
and Economy 
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In this big modern IBM plant at Kings- 
ton, N.Y. are produced the world’s larg- 
est electronic digital computers, which 
mastermind the famous SaceE Air De- 
fense System. In minutes the system 
can detect a foe approaching by air, de- 
termine its course and even guide an 
interceptor to meet the attacker. SAGE 
is a masterpiece of automation. 

The SAGE computer comprises over 200 
separate units, occupying floor space 
equal to 24 average ranch style homes. 
It uses as much power as a town of 15,- 
000 and it generates an immense amount 
of heat. Proper cooling is important. 


Accurate control of temperature and 
humidity by Powers in this completely 
air-conditioned plant helps employees 
THINK better and produce better qual- 
ity products. Central Fan Systems sup- 
ply proper year ‘round conditioned air 
for the varied types of activity in these 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 





: where Employees both | THINK | and work better 
4\ in proper Thermal environment provided by 


AIR CONDITIONING 
CONTROL SYSTEMS 


spaces: engineering, manufacturing, 
test areas, laboratories, offices, class- 
rooms and cafeteria. Perimeter areas of 
the building are heated with silline hot 
water radiation regulated by Powers 
master-sub-master control systems. 


Powers Process Controls also are used 
at IBM for accurate temperature control 
of dryers, metal plating and finishing, 
photo film developing, heat treating, 
and shower baths. 


Are You Planning a New Building or 
modernizing an old one? Solving the 
many temperature, humidity and pres- 
sure control problems at IBM exempli- 
fies the engineering skill available at 
Powers and the versatility of Powers 
Control to handle a wide range of re- 
quirements. Ask your architect or engi- 
neer to include a Powers Quality System 
of Temperature and Humidity control. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Offices in chief cities in U.S.A., Canada and Mezico, 


65 Years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control) 





In 4 special SAGE Computer test areas are dehumidifiers (above), a central control panel 
(right), and dry air coolers (left). On the latter, fluid drive variable speed control is operated 
by a 6” Powerstroke motor controlled by Powers Static Pressure Regulator and Submaster K 
Thermostat. 
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Architects: Thalheimer & Weitz, Philadelphia. 

Metal Fabricator: John G. leise Metal Works, Philadelphia, 
Elevator Entrances: W. S. Tyler Company, Cleveland. 
Exterior Doors: Revolving Door and Entrance Division 

of International Steel Company, Evansville, Indiana. 





Section and isometric of bronze extrusions used in 
wall at right. A metal sub-frame made possible 
perfect alignment of the shapes. All fastenings are 
concealed. This special shape was designed and 
detailed by the architects and the architectural 
metal fabricator. 


Remodeled Broad St. entrance of Land 
Title Bldg., Philadelphia, above. Bronze 
sheet and strip frame vestibules and door 
openings with warm, golden color to 
complement tans and browns of floor 


and marble veneer. Dark, closed-in orig- 
inal entrance, left. 


Below: Interlocking bronze extrusions with 
3’’ exposed surfaces form smart, trim 
panels from floor to ceiling in the main 
lobby. See diagram below, left. Right: 
The same area as it looked before 
modernization. 








MODERNIZATION 
THAT GIVES 
CHARACTER TO 
A BUILDING 
REQUIRES GOOD 
DESIGN AND THE 
BEST MATERIAL 
¢ VERSATILE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
BRONZE 





Facade at Broad Street entrance, above, 
was opened and simplified. Bronze sheets 
surround new door openings, offering an 
interesting contrast in color and texture with 
granite masonry. Left: The original facade. 


Below: In the elevator lobby, ceiling was 
lowered, details simplified. Wall paneling 
of interlocking bronze extrusions matches 
in color the bronze elevator doors. Right: 
Original lobby as it appeared just before 
modernization work started. 





A highly favorable reception to 
the modernized entry is reported 
by Albert M. Greenfield & Co., 
rental agents, who write: “We 
are most pleased with the results 
achieved in architectural beauty, 
durability, and low material cost. 
All of this without impairing the 
exterior architecture of this long- 
famous landmark in the heart of 
Philadelphia.” For information 
on Anaconda Architectural 
Metals address: Architectural 
Service, The American Brass 
Company, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


ANACONDA® 


ARCHITECTURAL METALS 
made by 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


CARSON & LUNDIN 
architects 
McGEORGE & HARGER ’ 
mechanical engineers periiett 
GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
general contractor 


GORMAN LAVELLE COMPANY ert 
plumbing contractor th, 
AMSTAN DIVISION, ; tp 
AMERICAN RADIATOR FEEL bey 
& STANDARD SANITARY CORP. 
plumbing wholesaler 
AMERICAN RADIATOR 
& STANDARD SANITARY CORP. 
fixture manufacturer 
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Cleveland’s New 
Skyscraper is & 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN 





The22-story, $17-million ILLUMINATING BUILDING, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is an impressive architectural 
achievement in exterior beauty and interior eff- 
ciency. The glass and metal facades enclose 
400,000 square feet of completely air conditioned 
office space surrounding a functional center core 
which houses 10 high-speed automatic passenger 
elevators, a freight elevator, stairways, washroom 
facilities, air conditioning ducts and related 
equipment. The unobstructed floor areas make 
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FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 


possible the most efficient office layouts. In addi- 
tion to natural light, a fluorescent light system 
provides a high level of balanced illumination 
throughout the building. All windows are sealed 
and are washed on the outside from an electri- 
cally controlled, vertically traveling stage. As are 
thousands of other expertly planned buildings, 
the new ILLUMINATING BUILDING—Cleveland’s 
new, third largest office structure—is completely 
equipped with SLOAN Flush VALVES. 
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SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ° CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS a 
Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- = 
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omy is the sLoan Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 

automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 

ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers SD 

& and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
\\, better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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News 


Eisenhower vetoes harbors bill, signs highway and 
housing measures; public works given little chance 


WALTER BENNETT—TIME 





FULBRIGHT 
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Construction continues to be the chief 
weapon the federal government is rely- 
ing on to combat the recession. Last 
month efforts to accelerate the volume 
of new spending for building hit a new 
peak. President Eisenhower signed the 
so-called “emergency housing” bill (For- 
uM, April 1958), and a $1.8 billion 
measure to swell highway spending, but 
he vetoed a $1.7-billion “pork barrel” 
rivers and harbors bill. Meanwhile 
Congress at mid-month was still debat- 
ing a $1 billion public works measure. 
Here are the background details on 
these important measures to combat the 
recession : 


Public works: The public works bill, 
proposed originally by Senator J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright (D, Ark.), would give 
an additional $900 million in loan funds 
to the Community Facilities Adminis- 
tration (part of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency) for loans to localities 
for building water works, sewer works, 
sewer systems and a whole range of 
other public projects. Senate Democrats 
were unable to ram the bill through 
determined Republican opposition be- 
fore the Easter recess. Fulbright’s 
measure won a strong endorsement 
from former President Harry S. Tru- 
man following the recess, but it is 
doubtful that his support helped the 
bill’s chances much. Republican Sena- 
tors defeated a move to lower interest 
rates on loans to localities from 344 per 
cent to 3 per cent as part of the Ful- 
bright bill, Republican Senators beat 
that section of the bill by one vote. 

The bill finally passed the Senate, 
but from earlier Eisenhower state- 
ments on the veto of the rivers and 
harbors and highway measures, it 
seemed unlikely that the Fulbright bill 
would get past the President’s desk. 


Highways: The President signed a $1.8 
billion measure to raise spending $1.4 
billion for the 41,000 mile interstate 
highway system in the next three years, 
and $400 million more on the so-called 
primary and secondary roads. In fiscal 
1959, another $200 million will be avail- 
able for the interstate system, in fiscal 
1960, $900 million and in fiscal 1961, an 
additional $300-million, making a total 
rise in estimated spending for the inter- 
state system of $1.4 billion. (This is on 
top of an estimated $5.9 billion to be 


spent on the interstate system over the 
next two fiscal years.) The Adminis- 
tration made no bones about its aver- 
sion to “crash” programs that would 
put great pressures on the budget with- 
out really giving much immediate aid 
in the fight against recession. The new 
highway act, for instance, will, for the 
most part, finance spending in fiscal 
1959 and thereafter, and thus may 
prove to be an inflationary force rather 
than be of any real help in combatting 
the current recession. 

Under the new highway act the 
states will get a break on roads they 
build that are not part of the inter- 
state system. The new act increases the 
federal share of building costs for these 
roads from 50 per cent to 66 2/3 per 
cent, and authorizes the states to bor- 
row their one-third share from the 
federal government on short-term loans. 

The biggest fight in the highway bill 
came not over how much money to pro- 
vide for new spending, but in what to 
do about billboards. The final act pro- 
vides for extra payments of 1% of 1 per 
cent of a state’s total highway costs 
(for interstate roads) if billboards are 
regulated. (The Dept. of Commerce 
would set regulations). Actually, the 
act does not affect areas where bill- 
boards already exist, and covers only 
about 65 per cent of the whole inter- 
state system. 

The first state to become eligible for 
federal payments under the billboard 
control measure will be Maryland, 
which passed its own regulation ban- 
ning billboards within 600 feet of 
rights of way of all limited access ex- 
pressways. 


Housing: President Eisenhower signed 
the $1.8-billion Sparkman bill “to stim- 
ulate residential construction” last 
month, but not without appending some 
critical comments. The bill will pump 
another $1.55 billion into the Federal 
National Mortgage Assn. for purchase 
of government insured and guaran- 
teed mortgages. Another $300 million 
will be used to extend the nearly de- 
funct direct loan program for veterans’ 
housing. The Veterans’ Administration 
home loan guarantee program has also 
been extended for another two years— 
it would have died this July. To make 
the program more attractive to lenders, 

continued on page 8 








the maximum interest rate on VA mort- 
gages was raised from 4% to 434 per 
cent. 

The President hailed some of the 
act’s provisions as “timely additions to 
our present authorities,” but on the 
whole, he was more critical than lauda- 
tory: “The legislation ignores the re- 
sponsibility and ability of private en- 
terprise to function without imposing 
a direct burden on the federal purse.” 
He called the $1 billion portion of the 
$1.5 billion that is earmarked for pur- 
chase of VA guaranteed new home 
mortgages by Fannie Mae at par a 
“wholly unnecessary burden of up to 
$1 billion” on the Treasury. He made 
another plea for VA interest rates that 
are “fully adjusted to actual market 
conditions.” 

It is by no means certain how much 
new building the housing act will 
stimulate. Mortgage credit has already 
eased considerably—by mid-April the 
conventional mortgage rate had dropped 
from the 1957 peak of 6 to 6144 per cent 
to about 514 per cent—and this act 
simply makes a little new credit avail- 
able. But lenders say there still is not 
much mortgage money available at 434 
per cent, so many of them do not be- 
lieve the higher interest provisions on 
VA mortgages will help much until in- 
terest rates generally fall further. And 
that may not happen until too late to 
stimulate much construction in the 
peak home-building months this year. 

John M. Dickerson, executive direc- 
tor of the National Association of Home 
Builders, is more hopeful. He says 
that the new act, plus the President’s 
action a week later in removing the 2 
per cent down payment requirement on 
VA mortgages, was “a major step in 
the nation’s economic recovery drive.” 
He estimates that it will mean at least 
100,000 new housing starts this year. 
(Senator Sparkman himself figured the 
act will add 200,000 starts, and Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator 
Albert M. Cole says it could add 150,- 
000 starts.) 

The Administration may make its 
dissatisfaction with the act felt by 
holding back some of the funds author- 
ized by Congress. Up to June 30, Fan- 
nie Mae will probably only get $300 mil- 
lion of the total $1.5 billion available, 
and after that, the volume of mortgage 
purchases can be scaled to any spend- 
ing level the Administration desires. 
In coming months, the money manag- 
ers will have to steer a perilous course 
between budgetary pressures and de- 
mands for home mortgage credit ex- 
pansion. 





PUBLIC BUILDING 


Lease-purchase of federal office buildings halted, 
but Post Office plans a $40 million program 


The federal government’s lease-pur- 
chase program for building multipur- 
pose federal office buildings was one 
step nearer extinction last month. The 
House of Revresentatives voted to shift 
to a direct payment basis for the build- 
ing of 66 projects that had already been 
earmarked for lease-purchase. The ar- 
gument that most convinced the con- 
gressmen to discontinue the lease-pur- 
chase method, wherein the federal 
government leases buildings built with 
private funds and eventually takes over 
such buildings when the amount paid 
in rent equals construction and interest 
costs, is that direct payment is only 
about half as expensive. To build the 66 
buildings under lease-purchase would 
cost $348 million, whereas it would 
only cost $177 million to pay for the 
buildings outright. (What this dramatic 
comparison fails to take into considera- 
tion, of course, is the interest cost of 
$177 million of additional deficit fi- 
nancing.) 

The chief argument in favor of lease- 
purchase has been that it takes pres- 


sure off the budget. By buying “on 
time” the government can avoid spend- 
ing large sums for construction at one 
time. The Eisenhower Administration 
has favored the program, but Congres- 
sional Democrats and some Republican 
economizers have consistently opposed 
it as being unnecessarily expensive. 
Last year, Congress refused to extend 
the program, technically killing it. But 
there were already 96 projects planned, 
and these have gone ahead. The latest 
House action takes more than two- 
thirds of those projects out of the lease- 
purchase program by simply appropri- 
ating funds to build them directly. 
The General Services Administration, 
which guides lease-purchase, says it 
will continue under that program with 
six projects already under construction 
and another 29 projects in various 
stages of bidding, including some that 
are included in the 66 buildings which 
have been voted direct appropriations. 
But GSA cannot contract for any fur- 
ther lease-purchase buildings after July 
1. The House Appropriations Commit- 








SURPRISINGLY LOW BID WINS LOS ANGELES ARENA PROJECT 


After nearly 12 years of talk and planning, 
and one lawsuit (FORUM, June 1957), con- 
struction of the Los Angeles Memorial Sports 
Arena (above, right) is finally under way. The 
arena, which was designed by Architect Wel- 
ton Becket & Associates, will sit Just in front 
of the Los Angeles Coliseum (site X, photo 
above). It will house indoor sports events such 
as hockey, basketball, and boxing, as well as 
trade shows. Maximum seating will be 30,000, 
but about 15,000 to 19,000 will be the peak 
audience for sports events. 

A surprisingly low bid won the contract for 
the job for Contractor Lucius Earl Dixon of 
San Gabriel. It was Dixon who built the Los 


Angeles Coliseum in 1922 and later ex- 
panded it to its present 102,000-seat size for 
the 1932 Olympics. The Coliseum Commission, 
which will own the new arena, originally fig- 
ured it would cost around $5.9 million to build. 
But Dixon’s basic bid was more than $800,000 
below the cost estimate. With extras that the 
commissioners want included, the total build- 
ing cost will probably be slightly over $6 mil- 
lion. Last month, $7.8 million of revenue 
bonds were sold to finance the project. Dixon 
has said that he wanted to build the arena, 
‘‘even if 1 lose money,’’ which some competi- 
tors think he may do. The arena is scheduled 
to be finished in about 15 months. 
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tee had requested GSA, and the Bureau 
of the Budget, which must approve all 
lease-purchase contracts, to discontinue 
making lease-purchase contracts a few 
months ago. But Budget Director Mau- 
rice Stans approved some additional 
projects, and thereby precipitated the 
latest action. If the Senate goes along 
with the House action, there will be no 
further lease-purchase contracts after 
July 1. 

Meanwhile, the Post Office Dept., 
which can build post offices under its 
own lease-purchase program, as long as 
the buildings are used only for postal 
facilities, announced it was proceeding 
with a $40 million program to build 
and lease 905 new post office buildings 
throughout the country. Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield, in an- 
nouncing the program, said it would 
“improve local real estate, and provide 
hundreds of thousands of jobs and be 
a stimulus to the economy of the na- 
tion.” The only federal money that 
would be spent in the program would 
be for the equipment that goes into the 
post offices. Funds for construction 
would have to come from private 
sources, who would in turn lease the 
buildings to the government. 


Builder loses libel suit 
against city official 


Architects and builders who are criti- 
cized by public officials for work done 
on public projects will just have to grin 
and bear it—at least in Pennsylvania. 
A few weeks ago, the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court upheld a lower court 
decision that in effect said it was a 
public official’s duty to criticize a con- 
tractor’s work on a public job, and the 
contractor has no recourse in the law 
to sue because of such criticism. 

The case arose last year when two 
Philadelphia officials, City Architect 
George I. Lovatt and Deputy Public 
Property Commissioner William  T. 
Genetti were quoted in a local news- 
paper as criticizing a local construc- 
tion firm for not following specifica- 
tions. Their failure to do so, according 
to the officials, had resulted in needless 
delays on two public buildings. 

The contractor sued the city officials, 
charging them with willfully making 
libelous statements affecting the con- 
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tractor’s reputation. The Court of Com- 
mon Pleas dismissed the suit on the 
grounds that the city officials were 
privileged in making statements in con- 
nection with their official duties. 

The contractor’s attorney took the 
case to the State Supreme Court, and 
suffered another setback. The court 
said: “The public interest demands that 
these city servants . . . be encouraged 
to inform the community of the prog- 
ress or lack of progress of important 
public works paid for by the taxpayers. 
Further, the public has legitimate con- 
cern with the reasons, if any, for 
apparently unreasonable delays in per- 
formance of city contracts.” 

City Solicitor David Berger, who 
represented the city in opposing the 
suit, commented: “For the first time it 
has been established that city officers 
may freely make statements in order 
to keep the public fully informed re- 
garding city activities without fear of 
facing court action for alleged libel.” 





SCHEUER (L.) AND STEVENS 


Washington, D.C. redevel- 
opment gets under way 


The rebuilding of the “slums in the 
shadow of the U.S. Capitol” finally got 
under way last month with the ground- 
breaking ceremonies for the first apart- 
ments to be built in Washington’s so- 
called Southwest Area “B.” The site 
has been cleared for nearly three years, 
but administrative delays in FHA and 
other government agencies have held 
actual work up until last month. De- 
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velopers Roger L. Stevens and James H. 
Scheuer plan to build two eight-story 
luxury apartment houses, and garden- 
type town houses, comprising a total of 
1.020 units, on the 29-acre site. The 
project will cost $15 million (including 
land). The high-rise apartments, to be 
called “Capitol Mall- Towers,” will cost 
$6 million. Rents will range from $100 
per month for efficiency units to $197 
for two-bedroom units. The apartments, 
all air conditioned, are largely financed 
by an FHA-insured mortgage of $4.5 
million. 

A feature of the luxury project will 
be the large, open green spaces being 
designed by Landscape Architect Dan 
Kiley, of Charlotte, Vermont. Many of 
the existing trees were saved in the 
clearing of the site. The buildings 
themselves were designed by Nicholas 
Satterlee and Mrs. Chloethiel W. Smith 
of Washington. 

The first two buildings of the project 
are scheduled for completion by summer 
of 1959, and the shopping center and 
other elements of Area “B” shortly 
afterward. 
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Public housing woes 
continue to pile up 


Public housing, with an already stormy 
history, was bouncing on a new sea of 
troubles last month. In Chicago, a 
recent report of the federal Public 
Housing Authority has stirred up an- 
other hornets’ nest in an already scan- 
dal-ridden local housing authority. The 
report charged that nearly $1 million a 
year is being spent in wasteful prac- 
tices, including feather-bedding by 
union labor, and in repairing tenant 
vandalism. 

Meanwhile, in St. Louis, the housing 
authority has been forced to file 390 
eviction suits for nonpayment of rents, 


continued on page 11 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 


Helps the Sale of Merchandise 


Merchants have long recognized the 
profit-producing power of attractive 
store exteriors. The maximum is often 
attained when anexcellent architectural 
design is projected by the shimmering 
beauty of a Trinity White exterior. 


Trinity W hite—the whitest white cement 
—is a true portland that meets all Fed- 
eral and ASTM specifications. Use it 
for architectural concrete units, stucco, 
terrazzo, etc. Gives purer tones where 
colors are to be added. 


GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Chicago, Dallas, Tampa, Chattanooga, Los Angeles 
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a situation which it attributes to the 
heavy unemployment in the area. St. 
Louis has also been hard hit by tenant 
vandalism, but housing officials say this 
situation is getting better. In New 
York, where the housing authority is in 
the midst of a reorganization, two of the 
most influential newspapers in the U.S. 
criticized the whole philosophy of pub- 
lic housing as presently administered. 

The New York Times attributed 
much of New York’s juvenile delin- 
quency and other crimes to bad social 
conditions in public housing develop- 
ments. The Times’s veteran foreign cor- 
responsdent, Harrison Salisbury, wrote: 
“Nowhere this side of Moscow are you 
likely to find public housing so closely 
duplicating the squalor it was designed 
to supplant.” The Wall Street Journal 
editorially called the present state 
of public housing “a social mess at 
least as bad as when the program was 
launched.” 

Public housing is also having some 
financial troubles. Widespread vandal- 
ism and rising operating costs, which 
are only partially defrayed by federal 
subsidy, have pushed some authorities 
into the red. Already PHA is consider- 
ing what steps it might take if more 
housing authorities begin incurring big 
deficits, as Chicago and other authori- 
ties have done lately. PHA could loan 
local authorities funds, demand that the 
cities or states put more money into the 
authorities, or eventually take over the 
operation of local authorities, itself. 

The new torrent of criticism, and 
latest reports on the economic woes of 
public housing, come at a time when 
solutions for many of the program’s 
most obvious troubles are being discov- 
eicd. A few months ago, in Cedartown, 
Georgia, the first detached-dwelling- 
unit public housing on small, scattered 
sites was opened, setting the stage for 
an ultimate break away from the high- 
rise project approach. In Philadelphia, a 
program to rehabilitate existing row- 
house units for use as public housing is 
now under way. And more thought is 
being given in Congress to allowing 
tenants gradually to purchase the units 
they live in, a proposal that has been 
advanced by many of the people who 
have done the most thinking about the 
program (ForuM, May, June 1957). As 
one long-time observer of public hous- 
ing commented last month: “It would 
be a pity if this latest rash of critical 
comment detracted from the very real 
progress just being made. The recent 
experiments prove that the basic pro- 
gram can be saved, if we work hard 
enough to save it.” 
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Architects stymied in fight to obtain fees 
from Guam: island cannot be sued 


Guam is a little-known chunk of Pacific 
coral that would probably not be known 
at all but for World War II. The war 
touched it briefly, but by 1944 had 
moved westward, and Guam settled 
down to become a major U.S. naval and 
air base. Today, it sits peacefully in the 
mid-Pacific, nearer by 3,500 miles to 
Manila than to San Francisco. It is 
still controlled by the U.S. (it is an 
unincorporated territory), as it has 
been since 1898 when this country took 
Guam from Spain. Its chief distinction 
is that it is one of the principal Pacific 
bases of the Strategic Air Command. 
To Richard Neutra and Robert E. 
Alexander, California architects, Guam 
is neither little-known nor peaceful. 
They have lived through seven years of 
stormy dealings with Guam governors, 
the U.S. Department of Interior and 
various U.S. congressmen. To them, 
Guam is synonymous with confusion, 
obfuscation and frustration. Neutra, at 
66 one of the grand old men of Amer- 
ican architecture, has just thrown up 
his hands over the whole mess. His 
younger associate, Alexander, has been 
handling the mass of correspondence 
and paperwork involved in their seven- 
year long battle with Guam. 
Specifically, Neutra and Alexander 
are trying to get $82,267.74 in back 
architectural fees which they claim the 
Territory of Guam owes them. Compli- 
cating their problem is the fact that 
Guam, unlike most governmental enti- 
ties, cannot be sued—it is immune 
from suit according to the 1950 Or- 
ganic Law of Guam, which can only be 
changed by the U.S. Congress. Thus 


News 


cont’d 


ROBERT R. BLANCH 


ALEXANDER 


Neutra and Alexander are stuck unless 
the present governor changes his mind 
and pays the tab, or unless Congress 
changes the Organic Law of Guam to 
permit suit in breach of contract cases. 
Neutra and Alexander were first 
called to Guam in 1951 by the island’s 
first postwar govérnor, Carleton Skin- 
ner, who wanted to build Guam into a 
self-sustaining community. Neutra and 
Alexander were given a contract to de- 
sign a master plan for Guam, includ- 
ing streets, schools, building codes, and 
a new governor’s palace. About a year 
later the master plan, calling for devel- 
opment over a ten-year period, was fin- 
ished. 
But from 1952 on, things got rougher 
and rougher. Skinner was replaced by 
a new governor, Ford Q. Elvidge. 
Neutra and Alexander were finishing 
supervision of construction on the first 
part of the governor’s palace. This was 
a low-budget job, with only about 
$108,300 available, but plans called for 
later additions to the building. How- 
ever, Elvidge would not pay Neutra 
and Alexander a fee based on the full 
$108,300. He would only allow a fee 
based on what he said was the portion 
spent on “the design by Neutra and 
Alexander.” This came to $78,809, El- 
vidge said. Following this contretemps, 
Alexander filed a claim with the gover- 
nor for an additional fee of $3,499.10. 
Elvidge refused to pay it, finally said 
that Guam really owed the architects 
$1,103.39, and sent Alexander a check 
for that amount. 
By this time, Alexander had called in 
continued on page 13 
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bigger-than-life rooms 


Because new B & G Window Walls allow for 
full-width windows, each of these motel 
rooms feels and looks bigger than its actual 
dimensions. All insulated panels were sealed- 
in at the Brown & Grist plant for 100% 


HOW 


window walls cut cost 


Less structural steel was needed due to the 
amazing light-weight and high rigidity of 
Brown & Grist Window Walls. When the 
proposed third floor is added, B & G Window 
Walls will cut weeks off construction time. 





WHY 


Brown & Grist 


As Architect John Stann said, “Low cost. 
Design. Elimination of maintenance. Speed 
of erection.” He had over 100 Brown & Grist 
panel materials to choose from. Like all B & G 
walls, they were custom-built at stock prices. 





weather-tightness. And they were delivered on schedule in 
2-story units, ready to go up quickly without 


special crews. 
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BETHESDAN MOTOR HOTEL: Architect—John F. Stann, Rockville, Md. 
Contractor—Briggs Construction Co., inc., Bethesda, Md. 
B & G Representative—Phil Dieterich, Bethesda, Md. 


BROWN & GRIST 
WINDOW WALLS 


Got a building on the board? Refer to Sweet's for B & G Window and Window Wall Catalogs. 


BROWN & GRIST, inc. Pep 26 Tyler Avenue, Warwick, Va. 
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a lawyer, who advised that the check 
not be cashed, as to do so would make 
it appear the architects were satisfied 
with the settlement. 

The battle between Guam and the 
architects got still hotter when Neutra 
and Alexander were given a contract to 
proceed with construction of three ele- 
mentary schools and a high school, ac- 
cording to their own master plan. They 
received their full fee for the first ele- 
mentary school, but then the Guam 
government canceled one of the other 
schools, and said that the government 
would build this school itself, without 
the architects’ supervision. 

The final blow came after Neutra 
and Alexander designed a $2.5 million 
high school, for which they say they 
should have been paid a fee of $200,000 
or 8 per cent. Elvidge then canceled 
this contract, and the architects pared 
down their claim to only $68,400, based 
on their original contract for the build- 
ing. 

For a year after this, Alexander 
pressed the firm’s claims, which by this 
time totaled $82,276.74, but Elvidge 
ignored them. Alexander’s lawyer could 
not even get recognition as the archi- 
tects’ legal representative on Guam. An 
appeal to the Department of Interior 
failed, because, although that depart- 
ment technically has jurisdiction over 
Guam, the island has its own legisla- 
ture, and has legal sovereign status. 

Even Elvidge’s departure as gov- 
ernor in 1956 did not help Alexander’s 
case. The new, and present, governor, 
Richard B. Lowe also denied their 
claim, and finally Alexander decided to 
go right to the top. In April 1957 he 
wrote to President Eisenhower outlin- 


ing his grievances against Guam, and 
months later the White House replied 
three months later the White House 
replied that the matter was being turn- 
ed over to the Department of Interior. 
Alexander had come full circle. 

But Alexander patiently began con- 
ferences with the Department of In- 
terior, and the department said it 
would study the matter further. To 
speed such study, Alexander wrote to 
Senator Thomas Kuchel (R, Calif.) 
outlining his problem, and Kuchel 
eventually agreed to sponsor legislation 
in the Senate that would allow suits to 
be filed against territories such as 
Guam. This was two months ago, just 
about seven years after the filing of the 
architects’ first claim against the sov- 
ereign territory of Guam. 

As it stands now, Neutra and Alex- 
ander can only hope that Congress 
comes to their rescue. Meanwhile, Guam 
stretches its 30-mile length full in the 
Pacific sun, turning a face of peace to 
all save the architects. 





Sixth Hilton hotel abroad 
opens in Havana 


Fitful revolutionary outbreaks in Cuba 
last month could not suppress the 
gaiety surrounding the opening of the 
newest Hilton International hotel, in 
Havana. The 30-story Havana Hilton, 
designed by Welton Becket & Associ- 
ates, is called the “largest and tallest 
building in Latin America” by hotel 
tycoon Conrad Hilton. The $24 million 
hotel will be operated by Hilton Hotels 
International, but is owned by Cuba’s 





BALTIMORE’S $127 MILLION DOWNTOWN REDEVELOPMENT 


Refusing to take a back seat to Fort Worth, 
Pittsburgh, or any other city that has under- 
taken ambitious redevelopment of central 
business areas, Baltimore last month an- 
nounced a $127 million urban renewal program 
that is calculated to revitalize its shabby 
downtown area. The project, called Charles 
Center, would cover 22 acres in the heart of 
the city’s downtown, midway between the 
major shopping and office building areas. The 
nine-block area would be cleared except for 
five large buildings, and then eight new build- 
Ings would be erected, according to the plan of 
the Planning Council of the Greater Baltimore 
Committee, Inc. One of the new buildings 
would be a federal office building (at far end, 
above), another an 800-room hotel adjacent 
to the present Lord Baltimore Hotel. There 
would be five new office buildings and a new 
3,000-seat theater for plays and television. 
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Catering Workers Union. The 630-room 
hotel, located in the middle of Havana’s 
business district, has an excellent view 





HAVANA HILTON 


of the bay—at $50 to $60 a day for a 
one-bedroom suite. 

Major attractions at the new hotel 
are a courtyard with a flavor of Span- 
ish luxury, including an old-world foun- 
tain, coupled with a modernistic mosaic 
facade, by Amelia Pelfez, that domi- 
nates the entire block-long entrance to 
the hotel. 





BUSINESS 


Astor Plaza loses an 
Astor and a plaza 


Just about everybody concerned was 
keeping mum, but by last month it was 
obvious that Manhattan’s Astor Plaza 
project would have neither an Astor 
nor a plaza. 

Vincent Astor, who had originally 
planned to build a Park Avenue office 
building skyscraper fronted by a broad 
plaza adjacent to the Seagram building 
and across Park Avenue from Lever 
House, sold his interest in the site to 
the First National City Bank of New 
York. No prices were announced—Astor 
did not own the land itself, but he had 
a lease on it, and had paid for partially 
clearing the land. Astor, who presum- 
ably lost money on the sale, had trou- 
ble getting long-term financing some 
months ago, and then reportedly ran 
into opposition to the project from Eng- 
lish members of the Astor family, who 
control the lease on the property. 

continued on page 14 
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News 


cont’d 


The First National Gity will keep its 
present headquarters in the Wall Street 
area, but plans to move most of its 
mechanical operations into the building 
it will build on the Astor Plaza site. 
However, its plans, while still not for- 
mally announced, will definitely not in- 
clude a plaza in front of the building. 
The bank is expected to build only 36 
stories high, instead of 46 stories as 
Astor had planned, and the bank’s man- 
agement says that its plan is “not the 


same at all” as the original Astor plan. 

The first Astor plaza building was 
designed by Architects Carson & Lun- 
din. Although they have not been for- 
mally hired by the bank, it is expected 
that they will be, for the bank has not 
asked them to stop work on the plans. 

It is also expected that the bank will 
require a much bigger building than 
Astor had planned. Even though it will 
be lower, it may have as much as 250,- 
000 square feet more floor space. Most 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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PANTRY FAUCETS 


: 


LABORATORY FAUCETS 


for every purpose. 
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FIBERGLASS UNIT 

te with Squared ends for 
| flush mounting in 

ae continuous counters 




















For commercial, school, industrial and residential use... 
HAWS Series 2800 is a one-piece fiberglass molded unit with in- 
tegral receptor and deck-top. No cracks or joints for water ac- 
cumulation. It’s specifically designed for simple installation in 
continuous counters; squared ends butt snugly against adjac- 
ent counters. Decks slope to receptor for complete, unhindered 
drainage. 


Fiberglass finish is colorful and durable! You can choose from 
five decorator colors at no extra cost! Choose your pantry faucet 
and fountain fixtures, too, from HAWS complete line of facilities 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, SCHOOL OFFICIALS ... here's an idea worthy of 
your attention. Write for illustrated literature, today. 














DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
1441 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
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of the space will be occupied by the 
bank itself. 

The bank is understandably reluct- 
ant to discuss the project because it is 
in the peculiar position of being both 
a party to the transaction and an agent 
for the English branch of. the Astor 
family. City Bank Farmers Trust, a 
subsidiary of First National City, is 
trustee for the Astor estate. 


DESIGN 





Saarinen’s St. Louis arch 
project finally approved 


After many months of shilly-shallying, 
and changes of mind as well as changes 
of plan, the Jefferson Memorial project 
for St. Louis’ Mississippi waterfront 
was near to getting underway last 
month. Officials of the Terminal Rail- 
road Association, which leases the right 
of way, finally approved a revised plan 
for the relocation of tracks that are 
now elevated on the site of the proposed 
memorial, which is to be highlighted by 
Architect Eero Saarinen’s soaring 600- 
foot stainless arch. Saarinen had to 
change his original plan for the second 
time. 

The latest snag over track relocation 
came three months ago when the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association suddenly up- 
set an agreement it had made last No- 
vember with the city and Saarinen. Then, 
it had agreed to a revised plan calling 
for a tunnel 1,260 feet long with open 
cuts at either end, the total relocation 
bill coming to $5.3 million. Earlier, it 
had balked at a $14 million plan calling 
for a 3,000-foot-long tunnel. In Febru- 
ary, however, the railroad announced it 
was not studying the question of alloca- 
tion of cost for this plan, but rather was 
studying a new plan to have the tracks 
run along the surface. This would cost 
only $1 million, but future visitors to 
the park, and those who ascended the 
elevator inside the arch,.: would be af- 
forded a view of trains and tracks more 

continued on page 16 
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THOMAS A. EDISON VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 11 


MADISON HIGH SCHOOL 


# 





THOMAS A. EDISON VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, Jamaica, N. Y. 


These excellent examples of modern Ctenetins Cuuheas Costneccn Gna Sieaion aoe Such 
school architecture will incorporate ee eS 
PO M ER OY C u sto m E. Q u j It W j n d ows! Contractor: Colmar Construction Corp., Brooklyn, New York 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 105—Queens, N. Y. 
Architect: H. I. Feldman, New York, N. Y. 
Contractor: Planet Construction Corp., New York, New York 


ROCKAWAY TOWNSHIP SCHOOL—Rockaway, N. J. 
Architect: Alfonso Alvarez, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Contractor: Wortmann Construction Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


MADISON HIGH SCHOOL—Madison, N. J. 
Architect: Lawrence C. Licht, Englewood, N. J. 
Contractor: Thomas Construction Co., Paterson, N. J. 


S. H. POMEROY COMPANY, 25 BRUCKNER BOULEVARD, NEW YORK 54, N.Y. 





DOUBLE- 360° FIXED CUSTOM- aie a 
‘nielitiaiiaa yt aa REVERSIBLE | and HINGED | — BUILT eet 
WINDOWS | WINDOWS | WINDOWS | ENCLOSURES ve os 


FABRICATION IN ALUMINUM — STAINLESS STEEL and COATED STEEL 
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News 


cont’d 


than of river and park greenery. 
Saarinen finally came up with a sec- 
ond compromise about six weeks ago. 
This called for a still shorter tunne]— 
about 960 feet—with longer open cuts 
at either end to be shielded by trees 
and shrubs. He figures the total cost 
for this plan at $2.9 million, and 
shortly after its announcement, the 
city and the railroads announced they 
were in complete accord on accepting 
the plan. The railroad will pay $500,000 


of the cost, the city around $578,000. 
The federal government has already 
appropriated $1.8 million as its share 
of track relocation at the new national 
park, and has set aside another $788,- 
000 for developing the surrounding 
park areas as well. 

Understandably cautious after long 
delays, city officials now are hopeful 
that the new arch and park can be 
completed by the year of the city’s 
200th birthday—1964. 





GET IN TOUCH WITH TYLER FOR... 


first complete color system 
exclusively for supermarkets 





»»:Specialized assistance 
in supermarket planning 





Go right with color in the supermarket— 
use the NEW TYLER-KETCHAM COLOR 
COMPATIBILITY SYSTEM developed in 
consultation with Howard Ketcham, Inc., 
color experts. Covers Tyler equipment in 
color and its relation to walls, flooring, 
signs, the entire store interior! Flexible, 
simplified.Wide range of selections. Store- 
tested. Write Store Planning Dept. for 
complete details, today. 











TYLER REFRIGERATION CORPORATION 
Niles, Michigan 
Canada: Tyler Refrigerators, 732 Spadina Ave., Teronto 
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The Tyler Store Planning Department can help 
you take advantage of the very latest ideas in 
successful supermarket planning and operations. 
For prompt assistance, write Tyler today. 


NEW TYLER SALES-CASE LINE (Series Y) for self- 
service Meat, Produce, Dairy, Ice Cream, Frozen 
Food Depts. Introduces new, low 33” merchandis- 
ing height; many other new “Advanced Design” 
features that simplify, speed up installation; cut 
costs; boost profits! Send coupon for complete data. 


Send 
coupon for 


complete 


Information. 





Seeeeeeseeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeeee 
Tyler Refrigeration Corporation, Dept. AF-5 
Niles, Michigan. 
Rush information on Tyler [1] Color Compatibility 
System () Supermarket Planning Assistance [] Com- 
plete line of Food Refrigeration equipment for 
0) food stores () restaurants, hotels, etc. 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 














WASHINGTON 





East Front extension 
draws new opposition 


A growing chorus of experienced and 
well-known architects and historians 
spoke out against the controversial ex- 
tension of the East Front of the U.S. 
Capitol last month, drowning out a 
well-known nonarchitect—former pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman—who came out 
in favor of the extension. 

Truman spoke up to bolster the po- 
sition of his old political crony of yes- 
teryear, Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn, who has made the extension 
his pet project. In his usual harum- 
scarum fashion, Truman told a Wash- 
ington lunch group, “You can do as 
you damned please, but I’m going to 
urge Rayburn to finish this thing while 
the Capitol is still standing.” But Tru- 
man was repudiated by Rayburn’s own 
aide-de-camp, Architect of the Capitol, 
J. George Stewart, who was forced to 
admit that the Capitol was not in dan- 
ger of collapsing at all. 

While Congress still was debating 
the issue of extension in the cloakrooms 
rather than on the floor, a new chorus 
of opposition to extension swelled up. 
Critic Lewis Mumford called the pro- 
posal “an act of desecration that should 
be resisted.” Siegfried Giedion, well- 
known Swiss lecturer on architecture 
at Harvard, said, “Do what you will, 
but don’t touch the east facade of your 
national shrine. The Capitol is without 
doubt the best government building 
erected during the nineteenth century. 
. .. The extension of the East Front 
would be an architectural crime.” 

Paul Rudolph, new chairman of 
Yale University’s department of Archi- 
tecture (ForRUM, April 1958), says 
bluntly: “It [the proposed extension] 
ruins the relationship of the facade to 
the dome, and you don’t get much more 
space... .” Architect Eero Saarinen 
said the extension would result in “an 
inverted pot [the dome] sitting on the 
whole structure . . . the dome loses its 
significance.” 

Dean William W. Wurster of the 
University of California’s college of 
Architecture, sums up the feelings of 
many well-known professionals: “The 
sponsors of the change seem to have 
acted in a very prejudicial way, moving 
ahead with preconceived notions rather 
than trying to seek esthetic solutions. 
It would seem that political considera- 
tions are being given precedence over 
architectural ones.” 
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Under construction—Trenton, Michigan, Plant 


McLouth Blast Furnace No. 2 


The second major expansion in four years is 


nearing completion at McLouth Steel. 


We are again adding to our facilities to bring 
you better steels for the product you make today 


... and the product you plan for tomorrow. 


McLoutH Steer. Corporation 
Detroit 17, Michigan 


Manufacturers of high quality stainiess and carbon steels. 








A continuing series of distinguished public buildings, 


LUNDEEN AND HILFINGER 
Architects and Engineers 
Bloomington, Illinois 


schools, churches, hospitals and industrial structures 





PROGRESSIVE IN EVERY DETAIL 
New Student Union Has Norton Door Closers 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


To be functional, modern education requires 
modern functional facilities. Illinois State Normal 
University at Normal, Illinois is no exception! 
Every detail of design—down to the streamlined 
Norton Door Closers—was planned for maxi- 
mum efficiency and the utmost in modern sim- 
plicity. 

Both Norton INADOR* and surface-mounted 
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NORTON 


WADOR | 


For Streamlined E 
Modern Design... fa | 


Available with (A) regular arm 
and (B) holder arm...4 sizes 
to meet all standard requirements. 










closers were extensively used, the latter on doors 
where concealment was not considered essential. 
Both are true liquid type closers with all the 
reliability, low maintenance and precision work- 
manship which the name NORTON always im- 
plies. For complete data on these and other 
Norton models, consult the current catalog. Write 
for it today if you don’t already have one. 


A complete line of Norton 
Surface-type Closers is available 
for installations where 
concealment is not essential 


NORTON 


DOOR CLOSERS 


Dept. AF-58 e Berrien Springs, Michigan 
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N. Y. Coliseum Office Building » Leon & Lionel Levy, Architects 
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There’s a note of success, of permanence, of integrity in this lobby, which has a calculable 
value for the client and his tenants. But in addition, there are dollars and cents savings 
that can be counted year after year—because Marble eliminates costly maintenance. Write 


now for free copy of colorful brochure: “Proof that Marble Costs Less” to 





MARBLE INSTITUTE A OF AMERICA. INC. 
32 SOUTH FIFTH AVENUE ~~ ~=MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 

















theres a -Way for tvoty Doorway! 





Warehouse, service station, firehouse, factory, residen- panels. Taper-Tite track and Seal-A-Matic hinges for 
tial garage—you name the building and you'll find a snug closure and instant opening. Ball bearing rollers 
handsome, rugged Ro-Way overhead type door to fit it. for quiet operation. Big, Power-Metered springs ten- 
Ro-Way doors are a leading choice of style-conscious, sioned to the weight of each door. Heavy duty hardware 
utility-minded architects. And no wonder. They’re de- both Parkerized and painted, or galvanized, to prevent 
signed for smooth, easy, trouble-free operation, yet with | rust and corrosion. Rugged electric operators for fast, 
an eye for attractive appearance as well .. . they’re efficient dependable service. 
engineer-built of top quality materials . . . they’re avail- 


So doesn’t it make sense to specify Ro-Way overhead 
able in a wide range of styles and sizes. 


type doors for all your commercial, industrial and resi- 
And years of service are built into every Ro-Way dential buildings? They’re available in standard and 
door. Seasoned west coast woods. Masonite® Dorlux® special sizes to meet any design problem. 


COMMERCIAL «¢ INDUSTRIAL - RESIDENTIAL SEE OUR CATALOG 
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ROWE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 998 Holton Street « Galesburg, Illinois 

















Terrazzo flooring, made with ATLAS WHITE cement, installed in KLM Royal Dutch Airlines’ departure wing, New York Internationa! Airport. 
Architects for KLM: Antonin Raymond and L. L. Rado. Terrazzo Contractor: Port Morris Tile and Terrazzo Corporation, New York City. 


ATLAS® WHITE FOR DISTINCTIVE TERRAZZO 


. .. flooring unmatched for beauty, long wear, easy care 


Only with a uniform, true-white portland cement can terrazzo 
colors and patterns be exactly reproduced. That’s why architects 
and builders continue to specify ATLAS WHITE cement as the 
matrix for fine terrazzo. Made under rigidly controlled methods 
of manufacture, ATLAS WHITE is consistently uniform in color, 
performance and strength. (Complies with ASTM and Federal 
Specifications.) 

Write for your copy of the ATLAS WHITE “Terrazzo Brochure”’: 
Universal Atlas, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


wT-6e 

TRADE-MARK 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY-member of the industrial family that serves the nation—UNITED STATES STEEL 
OFFICES: Albany + Birmingham + Boston + Chicago + Dayton + Kansas City + Milwaukee + Minneapolis + New York + Philadelphia + Pitisburgh + St. Louis + Waco 









Ltalic Styling © 
















A NEW CONCEPT OF EXECUTIVE ENVIRONMENT 


This magnificent furniture, the focal point of Italic 
Styling, opens new avenues of creativity to the designers 
and decorators of business interiors through its superb 
design, unlimited flexibility and broad selection of 
colors, materials and finishes. 


To learn the full significance of Italic Styling in the 
furnishing and decorating of executive quarters, write 
for your full-color Italic Styling brochure. 

GF Studios, Dept. C-11, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
Division of The General Fireproofing Company. 


©} Miulic Styling By er stupios 
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with 


AETNAP 


Inventoried, 
Custom-Quality 
Steel Doors, Frames, 
Hardware at 

stock prices. 
Shipment within 

48 hours. 
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Over 500 type-and-size combinations from 16 always-in- ie 

stock basic types. Completely flush-design swing and sliding | AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 

doors. Your choice of AETNAPAK hardware. | 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Dept. AF-5 | 

— these custom features never found in ordinary stock | 0 af tslog of AETNAPAK cust » | 
oors: ease send free catalog o custom-quality, 

»/ Completely flush door (no lines) 4/ Furniture-grade steel | _ always-in-stock Steel Doors, Frames and Hardware. | 

»/ Uniform clearances / Standard bevelled door stiles | ; | 

»/ Mortised flush bolts a/ Frames either set up or | WONG TODS. Gains ca tasted DOM Risikccvsnsd | 

a/ Bumpers knocked down | C N | 
Your choice of mortised or cylindrical locksets, hinges, push NY POV overs arom vsnrscsvosegessssones 

plates, closers, push bars, panic devices and other accessories. | Address | 

Order AETNAPAK door-frame packages (with or without "il cael, ahd Sm Binks a, peas ge ch | 

hardware); doors separately or frames separately. Delivered | cit | 

anywhere to meet your schedule. Send for complete catalog. m PSG 40 ss ceteibeenenees teen POR cis $6 ccunceuns a 
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Mahon M- 1 LU U H . Give You 





Coie 


PEt At 


Mahon M-Floor Construction was employed 
throughout in this Modern Office Building for 
the Manhattan Building Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. Bellman, Gillett & Richards, Architects. 
Geo. W. Lathrop & Sons, Inc., Gen. Contrs. 





Sectional View of an Electrified M-Floor. 
Sub-Floor is Mahon M-Floor Section M2-4.5 


Serving the Construction Industry Through Fabrication of Structural 
Steel, Steel Plate Components, and Building, Products 











MAHON. 
M-FLOOR SECTIONS 












24” >| 
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SECTION M2-1. 5 
CEL- BEAM DEPTH 1%” 
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SECTION M2-3 
CEL-BEAM DEPTH 3” 








SECTION M2-6 
~ -CEL-BEAM DEPTH 6” 


SECTION M2-7.5 
CEL-BEAM DE@TH 7¥e" 
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Electrical Raceways Under Every Sq. Ft. of Floor 
Surface—Provide Greater Raceway Capacity! 


Deep M-Floor Sections on Longer Spans Save Structural 


Steel...Reduce the Over-all Weight of a Building 





* OTHER MAHON BUILDING PRODUCTS 


and SERVICES: 


Insulated Metal Curtain Walls 

Underwriters’ Rated Metalclad Fire Walls 
Rolling Steel Doors (Standard or Underwriters’ Labeled) 
Steel Roof Deck 

Long Span M-Decks (Cellular or Open Beam) 
Permanent Concrete Floor Forms 

Acoustical and Troffer Forms 

Acoustical Metal Walls and Partitions 
Acoustical Metal Ceilings 

Structural Steel—Fabrication and Erection 


Steel Plate Components—Riveted or Welded 


vx For INFORMATION See SWEET’S FILES 
or Write for Catalogues 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY «© Detroit 34, Michigan 


Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York and Chicago 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


MAHUN 











“The best way to bring this job in under the budget 
and on time, is to use the Butler Building System” 


And that’s exactly what these architects did. Once 
they began to work with the Butler Building Sys- 
tem, they were amazed at the many advantages 
and economies it offered. 

They found that pre-engineered Butler compo- 
nents saved hours of preliminary, routine engi- 
neering ... enabled them to concentrate on overall 
design and construction problems. 

The clear-span, truss-free design permitted 
efficient utilization of interior space from wall to 
wall and floor to roof peak. The load-bearing rigid 
frame made it possible to use economical curtain 
walls of a wide variety of building materials. 

Using economically, mass-produced Butler com- 


74, pao” 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment +* fFarmEquipment «+ Dry Cleaners Equipment « 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. ¢ Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, III. © Detroit, Mich. 


7336 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


ponents instead of costly, custom-fabricated 
structurals effected substantial savings in both 
time and labor, without sacrificing strength or 
limiting design opportunities. Precision-made to 
fit perfectly, these components minimized on-site 
labor and field modifications. This enabled con- 
struction to be completed sooner than traditional 
building methods would have permitted. 


If you would like to enjoy these and other advantages, 
get the full story on the Butler Building 
System from your Butler Builder. He’s listed 
in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or 
“Steel Buildings.’ Or write direct. 








Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. © Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


Outdoor Advertising Equipment ¢ Custom Fabrication 
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Introducing the slender, sleek Smithcraft 
SLENDEX. A unique, practical answer to 
the absolute minimum cavity —low ceiling 
N conditions dictated so often by today’s 
Ul} construction economies. Recesses only 14%” 
0 ses a troffer ... less than the depth of most ceiling 
supporting members . . . eliminates cost of 


SO sha | low it ha nd les like {| le | cutting these members. One-man installation. 


Goes in FLAT, requires no extra depth for 


tilting. Adapts to most of today’s common 
S Mi l] H C RA FT ceilings. 1’ x 4’ units for 2 Rapid-Start Lamps 


or 2’ x 4’ units for 4 Rapid-Start Lamps. Here 


is a clean, smoothly-styled lighting answer to a 
= E- N .D Ee x common contemporary building problem... 


simple, efficient and pleasing! 









RECESSED 1%” 








. 8.8 4-86.38 


SLENDEX Surface Units are shallow, too. 
Slim, trim and clean, with no light leaks, 
and with no dark center streak. Fixture 
depth 1%" — overall depth, including 
shielding ,only 3”. 


e 
Smitheraft — ‘AMERICA'S FINEST FLUORESCENT LIGHTING’ Smithenaft: 


| 

| LIGHTING 

CHELSEA 50, MASS. 

I FLASE ATTAON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETERIEAD and wal 
Smithenaft: LIGHTING, CHELSEA 50, MASS. 7 


NAME 
TITLE co. 








ADDRESS CITY STATE 





©) Please send me the monthly publication, ‘‘Light Side of the News’, so ! 
that | can keep in touch with the latest trends in lighting. | 





(CO Please send me catalog information on the NEW Smithcraft SLENDEX. 


(0 Please send me the complete SMITHCRAFT CATALOG, containing data 
on America’s Finest Fluorescent Equipment. 


THE MAN FROM SMITHCRAFT 

Paut Wehner, Dayton, Ohio representative. Like every member of 
Smithcrajt’s nationwide organization he can help you turn any 
lighting purchase into a profitable lighting investment. Ask the 
man from Smithcraft about the new SLENDEX. 
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Vision -Vent installations such as 
this now can be specified with 
exclusive new Truscon Super- 
coat Finish to eliminate field 
Painting. Pictured is Activities 
Building, Georgia Training 
School for Girls, Adamsville, 
Ga. John J. Harte, architect. 
Abco Builders, contractor. 


Install without 
paiating | 


Stave off) 


7 Cofow ! 





New...Truscon Vision-Vent Window Walls 
with Sensational Supercoat Finish 


Now, you can get the solid strength of steel for curtain walls and win- 
dows and save field painting costs, too. New Truscon Supercoat Process 
is factory-applied to eliminate all field painting .. . both at installation 
and during the years. 

This outstanding Truscon development has been thoroughly labora- 
tory tested—for weather, atmosphere, time, and abuse. It has success- 
fully met each challenge. 

Vision-Vent brings you all the mass-production and installation 
economies of standard steel windows. It’s an insulated wall section, 
complete with window. It goes up fast. 

With Truscon Supercoat and Vision- Vent Window Walls, there is no 
need to sacrifice strength and solidity in walls and windows simply to 
avoid painting. Supercoat Process can be furnished now on specification 
for all Vision-Vent types . . . as well as in factory shipment on all 
Truscon Steel Windows for commercial, institutional, and industrial 
construction. Choice of seven colors. 

See Sweet’s (17b/Tr) or send coupon for Supercoat booklet. Super- 
coat sample on request. 
























NOW ... TRUSCON CERTIFIES EVERY "O-T" STEEL JOIST. For your 
protection, Truscon now offers you, upon request, written certifica- 
tion that the “O-T" Steel Joists you specify are manufactured in 
accordance with the standards of the Steel Joist Institute and are 
fully qualified to bear the SJI Seal of Approval. 

This certification covers each building for which the joists are engi- 
neered. It is further assurance of predictable, dependable load- 
bearing. No extra cost for this protection. Send coupon for facts. 


a SS. 
A\Zs - 
IDEA! CONSIDER SQUARE WELDED STEEL TUBING. For columns, supports, TV / \ Le ee Lee \ 
mullions, rails. Pound for pound, tubing is strongest of all structural rAvawAws. Wa. (Wawa Y 


shapes. And, square tubing gives a hand temporary architec- ; avery. * ~N awawat 
tural effect: Republic's Steel and Tubes Division sennuret the manufac- ; ”, 


ture of electric resistance welded steel tubing —can supply ELECTRUNITE® 
brand in squares up to 4 inches . . . and innumerable combination: of 












eS 


rectangular sizes in peripheries up to 16 inches in various wall thick- 7 a 
nesses . . . out of local distributor stocks. Send coupon for reference data. om pr 


SPEED COMPLETION WITH 24-INCH FERROBORD® 
STEEL ROOFDECK. New, wider Truscon Ferro- 
bord is available in lengths up to 32 feet, 6 
inches. It roofs large areas quickly. Straight 
lay means that several crews can roof 
without delay. All work is done from 
above—Ferrobord is quickly welded 

to top chords of joists or purlins. 
Ferrobord is light, strong, fire- 
resistant. Available now. Send 
coupon for specs. 















REPUBLIC STEEL 
Worlis Wadler, Ringe of Standard, Sols 
anid, Sle uodlieg 
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i ‘ se Cabinets and Towels | 


4 : 


save wail space, improve washroom appearance 





/in new elementary school at Fort Scott, Kansas. i 4 





















seamen Se ete ena me Meneses 





ARCHITECTS: Williamson-Loebsack & Associates, Topeka, Kansas 


“ IBROC’s new recessed cabinet dispenser with 
N receptacle has found much favor with our 
staff because it saves precious and expensive floor 
space and improves washroom appearance. It is 
simple and inexpensive to install and trouble- 
free,” writes Victor H. Loebsack, Architect. 


NIBROC RECESSED DISPENSERS load faster, hold 
more towels; are handsomely constructed of 
22-gauge stainless steel. Dispenser and waste 
receptacle obtainable separately, for staggered 
installation. Wall cabinets available in white 
enamel, chromium plate or stainless steel. 


NIBROC TOWELS-— with perfect balance in absorb- 
ency, strength and softness—reduce waste and 
cut costs. 


IT WILL PAY YOU to specify Nibroc Cabinets and 
Nibroc Towels when planning your next building. 
Look in the Yellow Pages under Paper Towels 
for nearest distributor. Or write Dept. UN5, Boston. 


BROWN me COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 
Mills: Berlin and Gorham, N. H. 












SEE SWEETS CATALOG for information about Nibroc 
Cabinets—wall, floor model and recessed. 








BY MOE LIGHT 


“touch of genius” 


ginal 


elaieiiar-iina’ 
Vnen you specity truly outstanding 


IL* fixtures—such as MOE Light 


dramatically different Luxwood d 





snown here in a busin 


oom setting. Fiv 











Lu 


**Inspired LUXWOOD Fixtures 
by MOE Light 
M-1479 Reel-type Pull-down 
Fixture 


M-1471 Round Ceiling-fixture 


12% diameter 


M-1475 Round Ceiling-fixture 
18% diameter 


M-1476 Single Pendant 





M-1477 Three-pendant Cluster 





FREE manual of creative lighting for 
THOMAS INDUSTRIES INC. >} a 1 ue the discriminating professional only. 


LIGHTING FIXTURE DIVISION Dozens of interior sketches, plus MOE 
Light commercial fixtures... 
Executive Offices: 410 S. Third St., Louisville 2, Ky., Dept. AF-5 


Leaders in Creative Lighting Just clip this ad to your 
Professional letterhead and mail 


to us promptly for your copy! 
2K mspiration-Lighting by MOE Light for Commercial Installations * ore - eal 
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Washington Park Elementary School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Architect: Charles Burchard, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Consulting Engineers: A.M. Kinney, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. Approximately 
1100 units of Type H Lupton Curtain Wall were used in combination with about 6000 feet 
of mullions. Window units have fixed glass combined with ventilators. 


Windows themselves become walls in this new school. 
Natural lighting is abundant. Ventilation is draft-free, 
since two types of ‘‘Master’’ projected windows (in 
and out opening) were selected. 








UMI 


w school. 
raft-free, 
dows (in 








its first curtain 


Cincinnati’s new, 1000 pupil Washington Park Ele- 
mentary School rises boldly, with pure purpose, from 
the heart of the city’s downtown district. It’s a Lupton 
aluminum curtain wall school—one of many in the 
country, but the first building in Cincinnati to utilize 
this modern, low-cost construction system. 


Savings for Cincinnati’s new school started with instal- 
lation of these Lupton curtain wall units. As on previous 
projects, panels were delivered direct to the job site, 
ready for installation even before the building frame 
was finished. Moreover, they are installed from the 
inside, without heavy hoists or scaffolding. Since light- 
weight Lupton curtain walls are about one-third as 
thick as conventional masonry, there’s an extra dividend 
in usable floor space. In fact, overall weight of the build- 
ing is considerably reduced, which lowers cost of foun- 
dation and framework. 


Best of all, savings will continue to accrue for years to 
come. Every time it rains, the aluminum curtain walls 
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wall school 





will wash spanking clean. Most spandrels and panels 
are insulated, to cut fuel costs. As for the ‘‘Master’’ 
projected windows, they can’t rust, and never 
need painting. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about Lupton alumi- 
num curtain wall systems, and how they can save you 
money ? See Sweet’s (Sections 3 and 17) for the Michael 
Flynn Curtain Wall and Metal Window Catalogs, and 
write to us for further information. For fast action, look 
up the Lupton representative in your Yellow’ Pages, 
under ‘“‘Windows—Metal.”’ 


LUPTON 


METAL WINDOWS - CURTAIN WALLS 
MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Main Office & Plant: 700 E. Godfrey Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 















an ideal specification for silent, efficient 
PATIENT ROOM DOOR CONTROL 


This ideal specification for patient | 
room doors is used in such outstanding | 
hospitals as: 
| 
Kaiser Foundation Hospital, Los Angeles, Calif. | 
Wolff & Phillips, Portland, Oregon — architects 


Oak Park Hospital, Oak Park, Illinois 
Shaw, Metz end Dolio, Chicago — architects 


Providence Hospital, Washington, D.C. 

Faulkner, Kingsbury & Stenhouse, Washington, | 
D.C. — architects l 
Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, R. 1. | 
Shepley Bulfinch Richardson & Abbott, Boston, | 
Mass. — architects | 


All above hardware can be ¢. \ 
quickly installed on existing 


' 
& 
patient room doors. —* 









shall have GLYNN°JOHNSON ... 


GJ 300 series CONCEALED (or surface mounted) OVERHEAD FRICTION 
TYPE DOOR HOLDER.” (Nurse may set door at any desired degree of 
opening for ventilation or privacy. Door cannot slam open or shut.) 


“GJ KH 1 COMBINATION HAND AND ARM PULLS to be mounted back 
to back as a pair.” (Convenient for opening door from either side with 
sterile hands or when carrying loaded trays.) 


“GJ 30 ROLLER LATCH.” (Eliminates disturbing latch “clicking” sound. 
Replaceable rubber roller silently engages dirt-free strike. Latching 
pressure adjustable. ) 


“THREE GJ 64 for metal frame (or GJ 65 for wood frame) RUBBER 
SILENCERS.” (Form pneumatic air pockets to absorb , 


shock or noise of closing and create constant latch & 
write for HOSPITAL DOOR CONTROL brochure E-4 


tension . . . no door rattling. ) 
GLYNN°*JOHNSON CORPORATION 


4422 n. ravenswood ave. chicago 40, illinois 























New St. Louis Church Testifies 
to DESIGN VITALITY of 





HOLY INNOCENT CHURCH, ST. LOUIS, MO., HARRY !HMSEN HELLMUTH, ARCHITECT 


INDIANA LIMESTONE 


Rabbeted sills, mullions and lintels for art 
glass windows which require no metal frames, 
precision-cut moldings and door jambs, and 
an interior of random Indiana Limestone 
veneer demonstrate the wide and effective use 





Myron Oudin, Construction Superintendent, Alberici 
Construction Company, St. Louis, Missouri: “Accu- 
rately cut, each piece individually keyed to the 
specific stone blueprint by. the supplier, the Indiana 
Limestone provided for this job, enabled us to greatly 
streamline our construction procedures with sub- 
stantial savings in time resulting.” 


@eeeeeeevneeeve2enee2ee00e2e0e02e002 0028800008800 80 BCeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee99 0982882808888 ee eee 


( ) Please have Field Representative call. 


which architect Harry Ihmsen Hellmuth makes 
of this time-proven material in designing St. 
Louis’ new Holy Innocent church. “During 
the 50 years that we have been designing re- 
ligious structures and other buildings through- 
out the United States, Indiana Limestone has 
proven its versatility, its economy and mainte- 
nance-free quality to such a degree that we 
rarely consider other materials for use upon 
institutional structures.” 


“We find that the use of Indiana Limestone 
because of its variety of shades and textures, 
not only relieves monotony, but at the same 
time, effects that calm, ordered attitude de- 
sired in churches and institutional buildings 
. .. a unique duality of interest and conserva- 
tism.” 


SERVICES TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS 
Field Representatives of the Indiana Lime- 
stone Institute, trained in the application of 
Indiana Limestone to all building types and , 
informed on the new products and processes | 
developed by I.L.1. members, :are ready to 
call and discuss your specific building plans. 
Write, outlining details, or mail coupon today. 









CS 


sit INDIANA LIMESTONE INSTITUTE Bedford, Indiana 
> 


( ) Please send literature describing consulting services available 
to architects and builders through the Institute. 





NAME 





TITLE 





FIRM ADORESS 
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7jhe’ architectural 
craftwall .. 


FACTORY- FINISHED WOOD PANELING 


installs direct on studs...no underlayment! 


Another Roddis ‘‘first’’! New, veneered panel- 
ing of exceptional strength and rigidity ... 
with a new “‘solid feel’’. Gives many of the 
advantages of %4” material yet costs far less! 


Now! Many of the characteristics of the finest 
%{" plywood paneling . . . at real cost savings. . . 
with Roddis’ new 1%" Architectural Craftwall! 


Sturdy and solid-feeling, Architectural Craft- 
wall is made from choice, hardwood veneers 
bonded to a 34” center of Timblend, Roddis’ amaz- 
ing man-made board. 


This exclusive Timblend center makes the big dif- 
ference! A unique, wood blend shavings board, 
Timblend gives extra strength and rigidity . . . as- 
sures maximum freedom from movement after in- 
stallation. Architectural Craftwall stays put! 


Installation is simplicity itself. Architectural 
Craftwall goes up fast . . . directly on studs or fur- 
ring strips. No costly, time-consuming underlay- 
ment needed. Install with Roddis Contact Cement. 
Or use nails if preferred. 


Sound reduction properties are impressive, too. 
Tests prove acoustical values of Architectural 
Craftwall are comparable to plaster or drywall 
construction. 


A wide choice of woods and styles enhance your 
design possibilities. Select from Birch, Silver Birch, 
Maple, Oak, Walnut, Elm, Cherry or Mahogany. 
Each is completely factory-finished, ready to install. 
Available V-grooved at 16” intervals or V-grooved, 
cross scored and pegged. All panels V-grooved at 
veneer joints also. In regular plywood sizes .. . 
plus lengths to sixteen feet. 


Architectural Craftwall is also available in 
standard or special size panels, without grooves, 
with matched flitches in the wood of your choice. 


For free sample and information on how Roddis’ 
\%” Architectural Craftwall can give any paneling 
installation new beauty, greater strength—at lower 
cost, just send the coupon. 
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ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNERS 


Roddis 4%” Architectural Craftwall is a NEW kind of wood 
paneling! There is nothing else like it in the market. You 
get deep-grooved beauty and true “‘solid feel’’ at a price that 
will please the most cost-conscious client. And remember, 
this new Roddis product actually works and handles like 
costly %” materials. Send coupon for details and sample. 


RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Marshfield, Wisconsin 
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Now ...no underlayment required ... apply direct 
to studs and save on material and labor. Rigid new 
7s" panels are easy to work with. Once up, 
they stay put . . . no movement on the wall! Per- 
fect for both commercial and residential use. 


Roddis Plywood Corporation 
Marshfield, Wisconsin, Dept. AF-558 


Please send free sample and information 
on %6" Architectural Craftwall. 


NAME. 





FIRM____ 


ADDRESS 
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COMPATIBLE 


Modular Architecture with a personality all its own is reflected by the Wilson Junior 
High School, Charlotte, N.C. Architects: A. G. Odell, Jr., & Associates. 


PAIR... 






CECO CURTAINWALL & MODULAR DESIGN 


The concept of Modular Planning calls for building 
components that give the architect even greater free- 
dom, rather than limit him. Such is Ceco Curtainwall, 
which permits freedom of originality . . . flexibility 
.-. versatility .. . utility. Ceco provides either alu- 
minum or steel sections that allow a variety of archi- 
tectural treatments, yet live in a complete harmony 
with panels of stone, marble, glass or coated metals. 
Furthermore, you gain these added advantages when 
you specify Ceco Curtainwall: speedy erection— 
light construction—economy of materials—4 to 6% 
more floor space. 


Model of Modular Design employing Ceco Products 





is the Wilson Junior High School, Charlotte, N.C. 
Occupied within 8 months after bids were taken, 
this 3-wing structure tastefully blends Ceco Alumi- 
num Projected Windows with porcelain enameled 
panels. Most unusual effects have been attained by 
adapting panels of various color arrangements... 
and colored glass is used to complement the panels, 


For greatest freedom in design—for the world’s 
widest line of quality Aluminum and Steel Curtain- 
walls—see Ceco Steel Products Corporation—general 
offices, 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 
—offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in prin- 
cipal cities. 


IN CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS CECO ENGINEERING MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


Windows, Screens / Hollow-Metal Doors / Steelforms / Concrete Reinforcing / Steel Joists / Metal Roof Deck / Metal Lath 
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Corrugated glass in reception lobby screens corridor beyond—shares light, decorates. Electric Con- 
troller & Mfg. Div. of Square D Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Arcuirects: A. E. Rowe & Associates. 








How Blue Ridge solves special problems 


in offices and commercial buildings 


Providing privacy for employes without psychologically box- By T. W. Glynn, 
. " : ae , 2 o * ep an Director of Product Development 
o > , 
ing them in . . . dividing space without dividing light. . . for Blue Ridge Glass Corporation 
shutting out an unwanted view without shutting out daylight 
. . creating modern decor that is completely functional . . . 
these are the kinds of problems decorative, translucent 


patterned glass solves best. 


Functional—In the reception lobby above, the architects 
achieved a bright, friendly atmosphere to be enjoyed both 
day and night. During the day, the corridor shares daylight 








HuEWHITE CORRUGATED, 
Y% actual size 


Offices at Blue Ridge Glass 
Corporation display prod- 
ucts company makes: Hue- 
white, Huewhite Corrugated 
and a Securit® Interior 
Glass Door. DesiGNER: Paul 
McCobb, New York City. 


“Blue Ridge Glass 
is a designer’s foil.” 


with the window-walled lobby. At night, 
lights from the corridor beyond cast inter- 
esting reflections on the translucent glass, 
The patterned glass used here is Blue Ridge 
Corrugated Glass. 


Light and privacy— Maximum use 
of daylight is obtained in hallway and 
offices (left) with floor-to-ceiling partitions 
of Huewhite® glass. For design relief, Hue- 
white Corrugated is used in some partitions, 
Occupants feel a sense of privacy. Huewhite 
delivers very wide light distribution that is 
almost uniform down to incident of 15 de- 
grees. It scatters daylight appreciably even 
down to an angle of 5 degrees. 


Framing and maintenance 
The offices below will not give that “‘boxed 
in” feeling because translucent glass parti- 
tions make offices seem larger, brighter, 
more friendly. 


Partitions are economical and fast to 


VELVEX gives | 
excellent light diffusicr| 
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Patterned glass is interestingly used in the offices sf 
of the Federated Department Stores, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Arcuitects: Potter, Tyler, Martin 
& Roth. Desicners: Raymond Loewy Associates. 





lass | 
foil.” 


night,’ erect. Patterned glass is delivered to the 
inter- job precut to size. No painting or finishing 
glass, is required. It can be used with any choice 
Ridge of framing. Blue Ridge Velvex® was used 

in this modular framing. An occasional 


— washing is the only maintenance required. 


ly and Screening unwanted views 

titions Imagine this lovely office (right) marred 
f, Hue- by a view through the window of an alley 
titions, or parking lot. Blue Ridge Doublex® effec- 
ewhite tively shuts out the unwanted view, yet 


thatis| admits an abundance of light. 
15 de- 
lyeven| Design flexibility — Blue Ridge 


Glass is a designer’s foil. It can be used 
so many ways to introduce light, to 
heighten a decorative effect. Huewhite 
glass was used in the office of the Kerite 
Company (below). Light passing through Doublex glass admits light, screens 
the Huewhite enriches the traditionally an unwanted view, decorates this 
fine woodwork, relieving an otherwise office of Seaman & Eisman, Hicks- 


; ville, Long Island, N. Y. Arcui- 
fast to massive effect. tect: Alfred Shakins. 


ce 

““boxed 
$$ parti- 
righter, 





ives j 


Ciffusioz! 


‘in DoUBLEX, 
light dances” 


Huewhite combined with rich 
woodwork enhances the corridors 
of Kerite Company, New York 
City. Arcuitects: Ebasco Serv- 
ices. INSTALLER: Juno Wood- 
working. 

















First Federal Savings & Loan Association building, Boston, Mass. 



























Buicpers: George B. H. Macomber Company. Arcuirects: Bastille Halsey Associates. 


Modernization project 

—The officers of an expanding savings 
and loan association were faced with 
the problem of building a new two-story 
structure or remodeling the four-story 
building it occupied (right). Cost esti- 
mates indicated that remodeling would 


be less expensive. Huetex glass facing 
helped give the building a modern ap- 
pearance (above). On the basis of archi- 
tectural renderings, the building owners 
were able to secure lease commitments 
for the tup two floors long before the 
remodeling was completed. 





Exterior glass facing/ 
—A new kind of patterned glass | 
called Huetex® is causing excite. | 
ment in the curtain-wall construc- 
tion field as a spandrel material. It is | 
5” tempered glass, textured on the 
weathering side to subdue harsh 
reflections. Ceramic enamel fused 
to the back gives it rich, permanent 
color. The enamel is protected by 
an atomized aluminum coating that | 
also adds insulating qualities. 
Although Huetex is extensively | 
used in smaller structures, like the 
one shown, it is also used in high-rise | 
buildings. Architects Emery Roth 
& Sons, New York, recently used § 
Huetex as spandrels for two beauti- 
ful office buildings: the 21-story 
400 Park Avenue Building and the | 


30-story Uris Building. 
| 
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For additional information on Blue Ridge Glass, look in Sweet’s Architectural Files 7a/Li, 3c/BL and 16d/BL. 
Also Sweet's Industrial Construction File 3f/Li, Light Construction File 1f/Li and Plant Engineering File 5b/BL. 





BLUE RIDGE GLASS CORPORATION « Kingsport, Tenn. 


Makers of Patterned Glass * Heat-Absorbing Glass « Huetex Glass for Building Facings+ Glass for Industrial Glazing 


Sales Agents in the U.S.A. and Canada, Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Co. 
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IMPORTANT TO 
SPECIFIERS OF 
CURTAIN WALL 
CONSTRUCTION 


February 1958 


“Architectural Record’, 


~~ From 


The above is reproduced from “JOINTS FOR CURTAIN WALLS” which appeared 
in Architectural Record, February, 1958. If you would like a reprint 
of the complete article or a copy of a new reference book telling the 
complete story on Thiokol polysulphide type elastomeric sealants, write 
Dept. 32, Thiokol Chemical Corporation, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 


The article “Joints For Curtain Walls” a 
is a condensation of “Joints in Metal Poe 
Curtain Walls,” Study No. 2 in a new ® 
series of investigations in the Curtain 
Wall Research Project at the School CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
of Architecture of Princeton Uni- 
versity. It was sponsored by the 
remnon Ne of Raat ~ Pro In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., 
y Elmira, Ontario 
ducers ef American Iron and Steel 
Institute. ® Registered trademark of the Thiokol Chemical Corporation for its 
liquid polymers, rocket propellants, plasticizers 
and other chemical products. 


780 NORTH CLINTON AVENUE + TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 
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Savings institution practices what it preaches 


This sky-blue building is the home of the First 
Federal Savings & Loan Association of Philadel- 
phia. Over a big clock at one of the entrances, 
there is a sign .hat says, “It’s Time to Save,”’ 
and the designers of this building did save with 
porcelain enameled steel curtain wall panels set 
into a grid of everlasting Stainless Steel. 

The prefabricated steel panels were simply 
bolted into place, so the framing was quickly 
finished, and the building was occupied without 
delay. 

Money will be saved on maintenance for years 
to come, because the porcelain enameled panels 
and Stainless Steel require nothing more than 





an occasional washing—and ordinary rainfall 
will usually do the job. 

Naturally, these cost-saving measures were 
extremely important to the money-conscious 
men at First Federal. But never forget that any 
financial institution must attract people and 
their business, and this magnificent building 
does the job exceedingly well. Look at the picture 
again. Don’t you agree? United States Steel Cor- 
poration, 525 Wm. Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Credits: Architects: Thalheimer & Weitz, Philadelphia; General 
Contractor: Golder Construction Company, Inc., Philadelphia; 
Curtain Wall Fabricator: John G. Leise Metal Works, Inc., Phila- 
delphia; Panel Fabricator: Caloric Architectural Division of 
Caloric Appliance Corp., Topton, Pa. 


USS is a registered trademark 
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For Control Joints 
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With Veneer & Back-Up 























Deep Swedged 


Reinforcing 
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SIDE VIEW 





Write For This 
FREE BLOK-JOINT 
Sample 
and detailed literature on both Blok-Joint 


and Blok-Mesh “2-Point’’ Masonry Wall 
Protection. 





BLOK-JOINT Permits Contraction AND Expansion In Control Joints 
BLOK-MESH Reinforcing Has Deep Swedges For Better Mortar Bond 


Today’s accepted method of building masonry walls 
includes reinforcing and control. joints. Control joints 
relieve stresses and strains and reinforcing adds strength 
and resistance to cracking. Use both to provide maximum 
strength and protection. 


BLOK-JOINT is a cross shaped rubber extrusion for 
making fast, effective control joints in masonry walls. 
It is used with ordinary metal sash blocks. No special 
blocks or building paper and mortar fill is needed. 
Blok-Joint forms a secure interlock for lateral stability 
—allows both contraction and expansion. It can be used 
in. single walls, block walls faced with other masonry, 
cavity walls and at pilasters or columns. Molded of 


“100-year life” rubber, Blok-Joint meets ASTM and 
Federal specifications. 


BLOK-MESH is the masonry reinforcing with the 
exclusive deep swedged deforming. The well-defined, 
squared notches give more gripability with the mortar 
than conventional reinforcing with superficial nicks or 
burrs. Blok-Mesh provides effective dovetailing—yet re- 
quires no more area in the joint than other types. 
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For Further Car Car 
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See File Construction File 
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A roundup of recent and significant proposals 
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BETHLEHEM TOWER 


Not surprisingly, steel will 
be one of the major materials 
in the 15-story headquarters 
(above) of the Bethlehem Paci- 
fic Coast Steel Corp. in San 
Francisco. The entire building 
will be suspended from free- 
standing exterior steel columns 
(as in Inland Steel’s new 
headquarters in Chicago— 
Forum, April 1958), and the 
cooling tower and _ elevator 
machinery will be hidden by 
stainless steel louvers at the 
top. Other materials will be 
used, too: Welton Becket & 
Associates plan to sheathe the 
exterior columns with white 
and gray marble tile, and 
spandrels will be faced with 
marble tile in two shades of 
gray. The new building will be 
on the edge of San Francisco’s 
Redevelopment Area E, an 
area of old waterfront and 
produce market buildings 
which the city plans to re- 
develop. 





Projects 








FOLDED CONCRETE COLLEGE FOR METHODISTS 


The Methodist Church plans 
to build a new college (above) 
near Fayetteville, North Caro- 
lina, and will start with the 
classroom building (center 
foreground). Architects Ste- 


vens & Wilkinson of Atlanta 
designed the $4 million project, 
to be completed in 1963. All 
buildings will be reinforced 
concrete, folded slab  con- 
struction. 





NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC HOUSING, 


On one of the most attrac- 
tive sites ever used for public 
housing in New York City 
(below), Architects Ballard, 
Todd & Snibbe have designed a 
group of balcony-access build- 
ings—the first of this kind 
approved by the local housing 
authority. The six eight-story 
Stapleton Houses on Staten 























WITH BALCONIES 


Island will form courtyard 
patterns enclosing children’s 
playgrounds, shaded sitting 
areas, and open space. Eleva- 
tors screened by concrete 
grilles will stop at each bal- 
cony; tenants will enter their 
apartments directly from the 
outside “corridor.” Cost: $9 


million; rent per room: $12. 











TWO-PART RESEARCH AND INDUSTRIAL PARK 


Indiana highway 62 will bisect 
the multimillion-dollar research 
and industrial park planned by 
Mead Johnson & Company 
(pharmaceuticals) near Evans- 
ville, Indiana. First to be built 
will be eight major research 
and administration buildings 


south of the highway: research 
laboratories (left in photo), 
the seven-story headquarters, 
employee development and 
training center (to right of 
pool), and cafeteria-reception 
center, all designed by Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill. 





ADOLPH STUDLY 





ANIMAL HUSBANDRY BUILDING AT CORNELL 


Providing special-purpose space 
is run of the mill to an 
architect, but providing space 
for a hog immobilizer is less 
commonplace. This was. only 
one of the special requirements 
confronting James Cameron 


architect of the 
Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry building. As part of 


Mackenzie, 


the New York State College 
of Agriculture, its design was 
supervised by the state univer- 
sity architect, Otto J. Teegen. 





ADOLPH STUDLY 
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HOSPITAL CLINIC ADDITION IN ILLINOIS 


The diagnostic and therapy 
departments of Carle Hospital 
Clinic in Urbana, Illinois, will 
soon move to a separate three- 
and-one-half story addition 
(above) now under construc- 


tion. The $1.1 million addition 
will be faced with brick be- 
tween the exposed concrete 
columns; penthouse is for 
record storage. Architects: 
Ellerbe & Co., of St. Paul. 








MISSOURI SCHOOL OF MINES LABORATORY 


Adapting their design of a 
new electrical engineering lab- 
oratory (above) to the sloping 
site of the Missouri School of 
Mines campus at Rolla, Archi- 
tect P. John Hoener & Asso- 
ciates provided grade entrances 


at two levels. The building is 
planned for use in the fall 
semester of 1959. Exterior 
elevations on two sides will be 
panel walls with aluminum 
and limestone trim; brick end 
walls will contain stairways. 





QUEENS COLLEGE MUSIC AND ARTS CENTER 


New York City Architects Fell- 
heimer & Wagner designed 
this odd-shaped $5.2 million 
music and arts building (left) 
for Queens College, Flushing, 
New York. Combining theater 


and classroom\ facilities of 
various sizes, the chief elements 
are a round experimental thea- 
ter at the center, an audi- 
torium seating 2,200 (right), 
speech and music wings (left). 
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Prohibitive land and site de- 
velopment costs made the Air 
Force revise plans for two- 
story officers’ quarters at 
Mather Air Force Base, Sacra- 
mento, and build up, instead. 
Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Men- 
denhall planned the eight-story 


SMALL SKYSCRAPERS FOR THE AIR FORCE 


quarters as a prototype for 
possible future construction at 
other bases. The expected cost 
is $3 million for housing 408 
men, just within the Con- 
gressional cost limitation of 
$7,500 per man. Exterior will 
be exposed concrete. 








CRUCIFORM NOVITIATE IN MINNESOTA 


A $3 million seminary for 
training Jesuit novices will be 
built in St. Bonifacius, Minne- 
sota. Architects Grellinger & 
Rose have designed the building 
(above) in the form of a giant 
cross, with common facilities 
such as dining rooms in the 


foot of the cross, and dormi- 
tories in the arms and head. 
Exterior of the building will be 
stone, with opaque glass cur- 
tain walls and aluminum mul- 
lions at the four ends of the 
cross. The building is scheduled 
to be finished by 1960. 


WEST COAST HOTEL-OFFICE BUILDING 


A new 405-room hotel will 
be coupled with an office build- 
ing (above) in San Francisco. 
Called the Jack Tar West, the 
seven-story hotel and nine- 
story office building will be 


Projects 


cont’d 



















WALSH PHOTO 


built by Dallas Builder Charles 
A. Sammons, at an estimated 
cost of $10 million. Designed 
by Thomas M. Price and Hertz- 
ka & Knowles, it is to be com- 
pleted by October 1959. 





CALIFORNIA BANK 


The Bank of America is 
planning a new San Francisco 
building (right) that will be 
the closest thing to a head- 
quarters for the far-flung 
banking empire. The $13 mil- 
lion, eight-story* building will 
be the second largest—in terms 
of area—in the city. Wurster, 
Bernardi & Emmons designed 
a heliport to cap the pre- 
cast concrete building. 



















MOULIN STUDIOS 





COLORFUL DORMITORY 


Part of a scheme for housing 
6,500 students at UCLA is this 
ten-story men’s dormitory 
(right) designed by Welton 
Becket & Associates. Dykstra 
Hall, first of eight new dormi- 
tories, will provide living 
quarters for 800 men, two to 
each 11-by-16-foot room. The 
one-story recreation, dining, 
and lounge wing jutting out 
from the dormitory tower will 
provide a dining hall seating 
550 and an outdoor dining ter- 
race. Color scheme: buff-tan 
brick with white accents. 
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HERBERT BRUCE CROSS 




































































Meet New York’s next big office building 


Cost: $28 million 
Floor Area: one million sq. ft. 


Concrete Reinforcement: (iss) American Welded Wire Fabric 


100 Church Street is a brand-new twenty- 
story building now going up in Manhattan. 
It’s an example of modern architecture— 
simple beauty, efficient design, and perma- 
nent construction. Progressive building ideas 
went into this job, too: a fireproof structural 
steel frame, short-span floors and USS Amer- 
ican Welded Wire Fabric Reinforcement. 

Short-Span Floors—At 100 Church Street, 
closely spaced beams support concrete floor 
slabs of minimum thickness. That’s short- 
span construction-strong, lightweight, eco- 
nomical. Short-span floors save money be- 
cause less concrete, less time, and less labor 
are needed for installation. But you couldn’t 
have these advantages without wire fabric. 


USS American Welded Wire Fabric makes 
short-span floors possible because it can be 


American Steel & Wire 
Division of 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors «+ 


drooped continuously over supporting beams. 
(ACI Code: Sec 505G) It has an allowable 
working stress of 28,000 lbs. per sq. inch. 
The New York skyline reveals many short- 
span-floor skyscrapers such as the Empire 
State Building, the RCA Building, and the 
new Socony-Mobil Building. And they’re all 
reinforced with USS American Welded Wire 
Fabric. 


Specify USS American Welded Wire Fabric. 
It’s available in a wide variety of styles, 
sizes, lengths, widths, and finishes . . . in 
wire gauges from #7/0 to 16 and in longi- 
tudinal or transverse wire intervals of 2” to 
16”. To get complete technical data on USS 
American Welded Wire Fabric, send for our 
free catalog. Write today: American Steel & 
Wire, Rockefeller Building, Cleveland 13, O. 


USS and American are registered trademarks 


United States Steel 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, Fai-field, Ala, Southern Distributors 


% m United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 
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| Short-Span Floors, reinforced with USS American Welded Wire Fabric, are a key 
' q An Architect’s Conception of 100 Church Street. These people are building it: feature of 100 Church Street. USS American Welded Wire Fabric is prefabricated for 
' Architect: Emery Roth & Son, New York quick, easy, economical installation in any permanent concrete work. 
| ¥ Structural Engineer: James Ruderman, New York 
' General Contractor: Diese! Construction Co., Inc., New York 


Subcontractor on Concrete: Rizzi Construction Co., Inc., New York 
Welded Wire Fabric Distributor: Fireproof Products Co., Inc., New York 
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Specify Arkla-Servel Gas 
Air Conditioning and you specify 
years of trouble-free comfort 


With the new Arkla-Servel Gas Absorptive Cooler, 
your clients will get extra—even exclusive—ad- 
vantages that they'll get only with a gas cooling 
system, 


Only gas gives these important advantages: 
..+ High efficiency at all times—even during the 
light loads. 





. . Constant temperature control. 


. Modular adjustment of capacity (instant auto- 


matic adjustment to match actual cooling 
requirements). 


. Dependability of fuel service at all times. 


The 


25-Ton Arkla-Servel Cooler 


. Acompact unit, easy to install and light enough 


for rooftop installation. 


. . Costs are low for installation, operation and 


maintenance. No specially trained operating 
or maintenance personnel are required. 


. . Can be installed singly or in banks to fit any 
size installation. 








COOLING WITH GAS 
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absorptive cooling can put your commercial 
















to- nd industrial clients’ heating plant on a year 


ling und paying basis. It utilizes low pressure steam 
ool water, has no moving parts to wear out, 
and provides quiet, economical operation. What’s 
more, it’s vibration-free. 
lake advantage of the consulting services pro- 
ugh vided by your gas company. They have trained 
cialists who have been working with architects 
engineers for years. They belong to your asso- 
ing Cautions or affiliations and are familiar with your 
blems. Check the facts about gas and you'll 
in) modern gas air conditioning out-performs all 
r fuels. American Gas Assoctation. 








THE SOFT TOUCH 
OF LIGHT THROUGH 


elo-ved. 


OLDBOND 





»_»..anew 
dimension 
in lighting 

by 


COLUMBIA 


Let color be your fourth dimension in light- 
ing design. You have all the advantages of 
small-cell shielding in this 44” x 4” x 4” 
KOLDBOND aluminum louver (originated 
by Columbia) and your choice of colors, 
too. Harmonize or accent interiors in com- 
bination with other materials with this, the 
lowest-brightness shielding medium of them 
all... for soft light and unusually pleasant 
effects . . . a natural companion for Co- 
lumbia’s big family of low-cost fixtures. . . 
nationally distributed. Now available in 
Columbia Theme Lighting. 


-* 4) 


Send for your free set of colored samples and detailed specifications. 


Luminous Ceiling Recessed Recessed Surface Pendant 
Ceilings Modules Coffers Troffers Mounted and Surface 


COLUMBIA ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F-5, N. 2310 Fancher Way . 


Spokane 10, Washington 
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BOX SCORE OF CONSTRUCTION 





Jan.-March 
March 
1958 1958 1957 
Nonresidential 664 2,043 2,135 
industrial 218 689 808 
mmercial 258 779 790 
Office buildings, 
warehouses 156 472 411 
Stores; restau- 
rants; garages 102 307 379 
Religious ......... 61 193 195 
Educational ... 40 122 124 
spital; 
nstitutions 47 141 103 
Residential 
nonfarm) 1,168 3,356 3,342 
blic utilities 443 1,263 1,131 
Total Private* 2,400 7,015 6,955 
BLIC BUILDING 
nresidential 343 990 986 
ndustrial ... 29 87 122 
Educational ..... 221 648 620 
spital; 
nstitutions .. 28 72 74 
sidential .. ; 63 179 90 
Military 70 220 257 
jhways 270 755 650 
ver; water 105 295 298 
tal Public* 955 2,727 2,545 
and Total 3,355 9,742 9,500 


(Expenditures in millions of dollars) 
PRIVATE BUILDING 


+12 


+1 


—29 
+5 


+99 
14 
+16 
—1 
aT 


+3 


or components not shown, so total exceeds sum 


First quarter building figures cause downward 


revision of 1958 total construction estimates 


Perhaps the most surprising 


thing 
about building in the first quarter of 
1958 was that, despite the unexpected 
sharpness of the business recession, the 
construction figures were not really bad 


at all. As one economist put it: “The 
first quarter was good—but disappoint- 
ing.” 

Total spending for new construction 
was actually up 3 per cent as compared 
with the first quarter of 1957 (in cur- 
rent dollars) and March spending was 
2 per cent better than March 1957. 
Total private spending in the first quar- 
ter was 1 per cent higher than in the 
first quarter of 1957, while public 
spending was 7 per cent higher than a 
year ago. 

Nevertheless, on the basis of first 
quarter figures, it now looks as though 
1958 may not be quite the record-break- 
ing building year anticipated by fore- 
casters a few months ago. 

Private nonfarm housing starts in 
March were off from a year ago, and 
were at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of only 880,000, which is the low- 
est rate for any month since early 1949. 
Builders attribute some of the slump 
to bad weather, some to a wait-and-see 
attitude toward whatever policies might 
be coming from Washington. Starts in 
March were 9 per cent below March 
1957. (February starts were down 5 
per cent from February 1957.) 

Employment in the building indus- 
try was slightly lower than seasonal in 
March (down 252,000 from March 
1957), but this is largely attributable 
to bad weather, as is the fact that ship- 
ments of building materials suppliers 
declined more than seasonally. Contract 
awards for new construction, as meas- 
ured by F. W. Dodge Corp., also suf- 
fered a 10 per cent decline in February 

(compared to February 1957) and this 
follows a 10 per cent year-to-year drop 
in January. The decline in awards was 
only partly due to bad weather, and will 
affect future expenditures for building. 

FoRUM consultant Miles Colean now 


feels that his original forecast of an 
over-all rise of 3.7 per cent in dollar 
spending for new building “prob- 


ably represents the maximum likely to 
be attained” this year. Since building 
costs generally have been rising, this 
means that the physical volume of 
building will be, at best, the same as in 
1957. And even this forecast is predi- 





cated on Colean’s belief that there will 
be “moderate upturns” in both private 
housing and public works construction 

Big builder Henry Chandlee Turner, 
president of Turner Construction Co., 
last month predicted that construction 
would decline this year compared to 
1957, and that there would be no real 
upturn until 1960. 

Government building economists are 
also having second thoughts about the 
outlook 1958. The Commerce Ds 
partment is rumored to be 
an interim report on the 1958 building 
picture to be 


for 
preparing 
and 


released in June, 


Commerce is reportedly considering 


paring its previous had 
cent total 
spending for construction this year) 


forecasts (it 


predicted a 5 per rise in 


Biggest disappointment: housing 
How much revamping Commerce does 
of its 1958 forecast will depend in part 
on how fast the Administration 
Congress move to stimulate building as 
a recession antidote. An important fac 
tor in this regard is the “emergency’ 
housing bill signed last month by the 
President (page 8). If that bill, 
ticularly the $1.5-billion increase in the 
mortgage-buying authority of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Assn., is impl 
mented quickly, the pickup in new hous- 
ing starts later this year could make up 


and 


par 


for the disappointing showing in new 
starts so far. By contrast, many experts 
think that the 
spired public works projects will not 


most of emergency-in 
show up in new expenditures for som 
time, and add to 1958 
spending and employment at all. 
Government 


many may not 
economists are report 
the fact that 

continued on page 47 
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New construction expenditures in March were 


$3.4 billion. This is up from $3.1 billion in 
February, and 2 per cent higher than the 
March 1957 total of $3.29 billion 
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B3461—MiILTON: 24” x 20” vitreous 
china lavatory with back, 8” centers. 





B6911—LAWTON: Vitreous china 
wall hung washout urinal; extended shields. 








B4012—MERCURY: Vitreous ch 
drinking fountain with glass filler. 








B6782—SULTAN: Vitreous china 
syphon jet, wall hung bowl. 


THE 
St O71 OF it 5 a OF os BD) 


Briggs combines a new design in commerciar 
plumbing fixtures with more than 70 years 
of vitreous china experience! 


Briggs now brings the simplicity of sculptured form: to commer. 
cial plumbing ware—in a complete new line designed by Harley 
Earl, Inc. These vitreous china fixtures are built to quality stand- 


ards set by more than 70 years of continuous experience ir 
manufacturing fine vitreous china. Available in any of Briggs 
six compatible colors or white. Complete specifications on request. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR RESIDENTIAL, 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL US 
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localities are holding off 
public works 


states and 

rowing for because 
interest rates 
ossible. Even though interest rates 
the municipal market have dipped in 
(Dow-Jones 


want to get as low 


months index has 


from 3.56 per cent last summet 
2.99 per cent in mid-April), the 
es are still considered too high by 


ny municipal borrowing officers, who 
pushing only the most 
yiects, and deferring other borrow- 


essential! 


ngs in hopes of still lower rates. 

The biggest drags on private build 
ng in the first quarter of 1957 wer: 
building off 15 per 
year—and 


justrial cent 
construction of 
off 19 

ent from last year. But neither of 
ese declines was totally unexpected. 


on last 


es, restaurants and garages 


recasters have known all along that 
spending for new plant would be down 
his year from the 1957 peak—although 
he drop has been somewhat larger (8 
And 


uilding of stores and restaurants 


er cent) than initially expected. 
started turning down last year. 
Perhaps the biggest disappointment, 
ywever, has been the building of pri- 
ite residences, which showed no in- 
rease whatever in dollar volume in the 
first quarter. This is important becaus¢ 
me building is the largest single seg 
ment of the building industry. Public 
lilding is expected to continue to rise, 
nd will probably end up with a much 
bigger gain over 1957 than the present 
7 cent. But 


{ per if spending for new 
residences does not 


marked im- 
provement soon, 1958 will not only set 


show 


new spending record, but could end 
ip lower than 1957. 
Chere are home - 


some signs that 


ding will pick up 


spring, but the 


seasonally this 
question is, will it 
year by a. significant 
the poor rate of new 
FHA 
dwellings 
1957 (24,986 
And there has 
een a good-sized rise in the number 

ippraisal potential 
me buyers for VA-guaranteed mort- 
res. Such requests totaled 8,406 in 
larch, compared to only 5,301 in Feb- 
iry. But this improvement fell far 
rt of making up for the total of 
700 applications for FHA plus VA 
March 1957. The emer 
ncy housing bill has reactivated the 
\ mortgage 


Irpass last 
mount? Despite 
March 


iortgages for 
vere well 


starts, applications for 
future 
March 


22,192). 


TY 


new 
above 
mpared to 


requests from 


rtgages in 


guarantee program for 
more years, but, to date, there has 
rush to lend money on 


been any 
\ mortgages, even at the new 43/4, 


ent rate. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


Trends 


cont'd 


Price cuts in aluminum, other nonferrous metals 


point to lower building costs 


A 7.7 per cent cut in the 
aluminum last 


price of pri 
mary month was the 


latest—and most dramatic—evidence cf 
metals. 


from 26 


price weakness in nonferrous 
The aluminum price was cut 
cents to 24 cents per pound, the first 
reversal in the steady climb of alumi- 
num prices for the past ten years 

The price cut started with powerful 
Aluminium, 
which, through its subsidiary, Alumi 
nium Co. of Canada, Ltd. supplies about 
12 per cent of all U.S. 
num. The action was taken, according 
to Aluminium President Nathanael V 
Davis, to “make aluminum more com 
petitive with other materials.” Unoffi 
cially, it is believed that 


Ltd., Canadian producer 


primary alumi- 


Russian price 
European markets, 
where the Reds have been selling alu- 
minum at 


competition in 


prices from 1!» cents to 2 
cents per pound under prevailing prices 
of other producers, was a factor in the 
price rise. 

U.S. producers condemned the price 
slash. They claimed it would not be 
sufficient to cause any upswing of de- 
mand for the metal, and say that it 
may in fact lead to even less demand if 
consumers figure that they can induce 
more cuts by holding back their orders 
for a few weeks. 

Aluminum is not the only nonferrous 
metal whose price has fallen recently 
Lead prices have also been cut (from 
13 cents to 12 cents per pound), and 


STEEL BACKLOG 


pee Zane —may 


Backlog of unfilled orders for fabricated 
structural steel dipped again, totaling 2,727,000 
tons at the beginning of March. This was the 


lowest backlog figure since July 1956 


zinc prices were rumored in line for a 
cut at mid-April. Both of these metals 
were effected by U.S. Government ac- 
tion ending stockpiling of the 
Stockpiling of zine stopped last month, 
and the government has indicated it 
will not stockpile any more lead after 
June 30. Copper, which has 
dropped iu price from 46 
pound two years ago to around 25 cents 
per pound suffered further 
price shakiness last month when cus- 
back to 23 
1959 


cut has already 


metals 


already 
cents per 
recently, 
tom smelters cut prices 
cents per pound, the lowest since 

The aluminum price 
had some repercussions in another vital 
metal market Alumi 
num is directly competitive with stain- 
less steel, and the aluminum 
price cut immediately started specula- 


building steel. 


recent 


tion that the expected steel price in 
in July 


creases (steel prices are ex- 
pects d to rise about $6 to $7 per ton 
this summer to compensate for sched- 


uled wage increases) may not apply to 


stainless. 
BUILDING ACTIVITY 


Demand slows for New 


York office space 


A report and a speech focused attention 
last month on what is perhaps the most 
awesome building achievement of the 
Manhattan office 
boom has 


post-war era — the 
building boom. The 
looked at before (FORUM, March 1957), 
but a recent report of the Real Estate 
Board of New York 
scope and vigor. The report showed 
that 1947, a total of 22,351,009 
square feet of new office space, in @l 
buildings, have already been added in 
Manhattan. Another 12,806,000 square 


been 


underlines its 


since 


feet is under construction (in 25 build 


ings) and an additional 7,043,000 
square feet (in 19 buildings) is defi- 
nitely planned. This makes a total of 
over 42 


office space in 125 buildings 


million square feet of new 
more office 
space than has been built in the rest 
of the U.S. since 1947 

Taking the report as a starter, Rob- 


continued on page 48 
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ert H. Byrne, a senior vice-president 
of Cross & Brown, leading Manhattan 
building management firm, recently 
gave a speech that is causing builders 
and building managers some _ uneasi- 
ness, however. Byrne pointed out that 
in the next four years, an average of 
only 1,375,000 square feet of new rent- 
able office space will come on the 
market each year. This is well below 
the 3,133,000 square feet per year that 
has been completed in the last four 
years, which indicates how much the 
boom has slowed down. But Byrne is 
less concerned about the slowdown in 
building than about the slowdown in 
renting of new space. “For the past 
six months,” he said, “‘there has been, 
with one or two exceptions, a slight 
slowing down in the renting of space 
in the new buildings, with the higher 
priced tower floors somewhat more diffi- 
cult to move.” 

Byrne feels that the problem of 
renting new space is not one to “justify 
pessimism or lack of confidence.” He 
did raise one warning however: “The 
realities of today’s business outlook 
should caution the promotion of addi- 
tional new office structures except by 
the most experienced builders in the 
city’s prime locations.” 

Byrne summed up his outlook for 
New York office building like this: 

> New York is not overbuilt. 

> As a result of the recession, the 
tempo of renting space in new struc- 
tures has slowed down slightly. 

> The sales effort to interest tenants 
in leasing quarters in new buildings 
will become more competitive. 

> Rental rates will remain firm al- 
though other inducements such as term 
of leases, improvements, and subdivi- 
sion of space may be offered. 


BUILTING COSTS 








Building costs, as measured by the E. H. 
Boeckh & Associates index, dropped for the 
second consecutive month in March, to a low 
since last June. At 143.1 (1947-49=100) the 
index was 1.2 points below last September's 
high, but still 2.2 points above a year ago. 
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ALABAMA 

Badham Insulation Co., Inc., Birmingham 

Shook and Fletcher Insulation Company, 
Birmingham 

Stokes Incorporated, Mobile 

ARIZONA 

Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, Phoenix 

Hall Insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 

ARKANSAS 

Buck Hendershott Company, Little Rock 

CALIFO"NIA 

Coast Insulating Products, Los Angeles 

Cramer Acoustics, Fresno and 
San Francisco 

John K. Haas Company, San Diego 

H. W. Rivett Company, Sacramento 

COLORADO 

Construction Specialties Company, Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Wilson Construction Company, Hartford 

FLORIDA 

Anning-Johnson Company, Miami 

Anning-Johnson Company, Tampa 

Center Brothers, Inc., Jacksonville 

GEORGIA 

Allen Tile & Marble Co., Inc., Columbus 

Anning-Johnson Company, Atlanta 

Center Brothers, Inc., Savannah 

ILLINOIS 

General Acoustics Company, Melrose Park 

George S. Grimmett & Co., Champaign, 
Decatur and Springfield 

INDIANA 

The Baldus Company, Fort Wayne 

Commercial Floor Covering & Acoustics 
Company, Indianapolis 

General Asbestos & Supply Co., 
indianapolis 

IOWA 

Lamoreaux and Assoc., Inc., Marshalltown 

KANSAS 

Ecoff & Co., Wichita 

KENTUCKY 

Atlas Plaster & Supply Company, Louisville 

LOUISIANA 

King & Co., Inc., New Orleans 

MARYLAND 

Lioyd E. Mitchell, Inc., Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Acoustical Contractors, Inc., Brighton 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit Acoustical Contracting Co., Detroit 

Grand Rapids Acoustical Co., Grand Rapids 
and Lansing 

MINNESOTA 

Dale Acoustics, Inc., Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 

Stokes Incorporated, Greenwood 

Stokes Incorporated, Jackson 

MISSOURI 

Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 

B. J. Lutz, Inc., Kansas City 

Midwest Services, Inc., Joplin 

NEBRASKA 

Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Omaha 

NEW JERSEY 

Kane Acoustical Company, Inc., Fairview 











NEW MEXICO 

Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, 
Albuquerque 

NEW YORK 

Davis Acoustical Corp., Albany 

Davis-Fetch Acoustical Corporation, 
Syracuse 

Davis-Fetch & Company, Inc., Buffalo and 
Jamestown 

Robert J. Harder, Inc., Lynbrook, L. |. 

James A. Phillips, Inc., New York 

Rochester Davis-Fetch Corp., Ithaca and 
Rochester 

NORTH CAROLINA 

The Bonitz Insulation Co., Greensboro, 
Goldsboro and Asheville 

Bost Building Equipment Co., Charlotte 

OHIO 

Acoustical Contracting & Supply Corp., 
Cleveland and Youngstown 

Cincinnati Floor Company, Cincinnati 

Riethmiller Acoustic Company, Columbus 

OKLAHOMA 

Denman Floors Company, Oklahoma City 

Harold C. Parker & Company, 
Oklahoma City 

Midwest Marble & Tile Company, Tulsa 

OREGON 

Commercial Tile Company, Eugene 

R. L. Elfstrom Company, Salem 

Johnson Acoustical & Supply Co., Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Acousti-craft, Inc., Philadelphia 

Standard Floor Company, Pittsburgh 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Bonitz Insulation Co., Columbia 

TENNESSEE 

Alexander Marble & Tile Company, Memphis 

Anning-Johnson Company, Knoxville 

TEXAS 

Biue Diamond Company, Dallas 

Builders Service Company, Fort Worth 

Collins Roofing & Sheet Metal Company, 
Odessa 

General Supply Company, Inc., Houston 
and San Antonio 

Houser Resilient Floors Co., El Paso 

Raymond Rambo Materials Co., 
Corpus Christi 

UTAH 

Utah Pioneer Corporation, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA 

Anning-Johnson Company, Alexandria 

Manson-Smith Company, Inc., Norfolk and 
Richmond 

WASHINGTON 

Elliott Bay Lumber Company, Seattle 

Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, Spokane 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Asbestos & Insulating Co., Charleston 

WISCONSIN 

Building Service, Inc., Appleton and 
Milwaukee 


WYOMING 
Construction Specialties Company, Casper 
CANADA 
F. Drexel Company Limited, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Vancouver, B. C., Victoria, 
B. C. and Calgary, Alberta 
Hancock Lumber Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta 





hese ... Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractors 


also install Forestone Tile and Ceiling Board, Perforated 
Roof Deck, Perforated Tile, Fissured Mineral Tile, Metal 
Acoustical Units, plus Perforated Hardboard and Per- 


forated Cement Asbestos Board. 


AC-83 





hew 


4-in-1 Roof Deck 





. ++ provides sound conditioning . . . attractive 


finish . . . insulation . . . structural support. 
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New Simpson Forestone* 





Acoustical Insulating 





Roof Deck 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.—U. S. PAT. NO. 2,791,289 





cuts cost—simplifies design 


of post and beam construction 


Offers you a practical, economical solution to many 
contemporary design problems. Beautifully textured 
flame-resistant surface absorbs up to 70% of the noise 
that hits it, insulation value equals 6” of wood deck, 
structural strength is exceptional. On-site labor savings 
are numerous and impressive: this one product takes 
the place of drywall, paint, joist, insulation and sheath- 
ing—permits spans of 32” and 48”. Sizes: 2’ x 8’ x 2” 
and 2’ x 8’ x 3". T & G edges are dimensioned from the 
surface to match other Simpson acoustical insulating 
roof deck products. For details consult your Simpson 
Certified Acoustical Contractor (see opposite page) or 
write Simpson, 1009 White Building, Seattle, Wash. 






















“aven in the 54-story 
LINCOLN BUILDING 


draft is no problem... 
because we've always had 


INTERNATIONAL REVOLVING DOORS,” . . . says Mr. James L. Earley, 


Vice President, 
HELMSLEY-SPEAR, INC. 


"Our estimation of the efficiency and economy of revolving doors 
was confirmed by a survey we had made by an outside engineering 


firm. We needed no confirmation of our opinion that they would Real Estate Management firm 
give us an attractive, modern entrance. New York City 


“Anemometer tests made to find a solution to the draft difficulties 
we had, showed that with an outside temperature of 47° and an 
inside temperature of 62° ... wind through the entrance was at 
the rate of 17.36 miles per hour. Original modernization design 
called for swing doors, but the survey showed them unusable with 
our normal heavy traffic . . . approximately 75,000 persons in General Contractors: 
twenty-four hours ... cold air would have been admitted at the Alexander Wolf & Sons, New York City 
rate of 46,240 cubic feet per minute. Under such conditions it was 
easy to understand why we had a draft problem. 


Designers: 
Weiss & Basser, New York City 








"The independent survey pointed out ... and experience has con- erbAtio 
firmed it... “Always open — always closed” International revolv- _ 
ing doors were the only efficient and economical solution to the 
proble m es 

Traffic or entrance problems costing you money? If so, then you 
are already paying for revolving doors .. . why not enjoy all their 
advantages? 





Send for a copy of the new “Manual of Modern Entrance Maintenance” for the head of your maintenance 
department . . . sent free on receipt of request on your letterhead. The nationwide International service 
facilities are yours for the asking. 

Revolving Door Entrance Division 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 


1449 Edgar Street * Evansville 7, Indiana 
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THESE AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS CAN 


HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING PROBLEMS 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Mayer Elec. Sup. Co 
CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco 

California Elec. Sup. Co 
COLORADO 
Denver: Central Elec. Sup. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport: B. M. Tower 
Hartford: 
Beacon Light & Sup. Co 
New Haven: 

Grand Light & Sup. Co 
New London: 

nited Elec. Sup. Co 
Stamford: Marie Co 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Maurice Elec. Sup. Co 
National Elec. Wholesalers 

R. Evans & Bros 

FLORIDA 

Miami: 

Farrey’s Whsle. Hdwe. Co 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta: Atianta Ltg. Fix. 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Efengee Elec. Sup. Co 
Englewood Elec. Sup. Co 
Hawkins Electric 

Hyland Elec. Sup. Co 
Wholesale Elec. Sup 
Elgin: Fox Elec. Sup. 


Rockford: 

Englewood Elec. Sup. Co 
Springfield: 
Springfield Elec. Sup 
INDIANA 


Fr. Wayne: 
Mossman-Yarnelle Co 
Geary 
Englewood Elec. Sup. Co 
So. Bend 
Englewood Elec. Sup. Co 
IOWA 
Des Motnes 
Weston Lighting Co 
KANSAS 

Kansas City 
W. T. Foley Elec. Co 
KENTUCKY 
Paducab: Ohio Valley Sup 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 

Electrical Wholesalers 
New Orleans 

interstate Elec. Co 
MAINE 
Bangor: Standard Elec. Co 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

Atlantic Illuminating Co 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: 

Mass. Gas & Elec. Light Co 
Henry L. Wolfers Inc 
Fitchburg: 

Service Elec. Sup. Co 
Pittsfield: Carr Supply 
Springfield: 

Eastern Elec. Sup 
Worcester 

Atlantic Elec. Sup 
Benjamin Elec. Sup 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Madison Elec. Co 
Michigan Chandelier Co 
Flint; Royalite Co 
Grand Rapids 

Purchase Elec. Sup. Co 
Pontiac 

tandard Elec. Co 
Saginaw: Standard Elec 
MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

Northern Elec. Sup. Co 
Minneapolis 

Charlies A. Anderson & Co 
Northiand Elec. Sup. Co 
St. Paul: Lax Elec. Co 
MISSOURI 

St. Lowis: M. K. Clark 
NEBRASKA 

Omaba 

Electric Fix. & Sup. Co 
NEVADA 

Reno 

Western Elec. Dists. Co 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Portsmouth: 

Mass. Gas & Elec. Light Co. 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 

Franklin Elec. Sup. Co 
Camden 

Camden Elec. Fix 

NEW YORK 

Albany 
Havens Ele 
Binghamton 
Freije Elec. Sup. Co 
Buffalo 
Buffalo Incan. Light Co. Inc 
Niagera Falls 
Hysen Sup. Co 


Poughkeepsie: 
Electra Sup. Co 
Rochester: 
Rowe Electric Sup. Co. 
Syracuse: Superior Elec. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte: 
Independent Elec. Sup 
Durbam: Noland Co 
Greensboro: 
Elec. Sup. & Equip. Co 
Kinston: Kinston Elec. 
Winston-Salem 
Noland Co 
OHIO 
Akron 
The Sacks Elec. Sup. Co 
Canton: The Electric Sales 
Cincinnati: B.& B, Elec 
Cleveland: tH. Leff Electric 
Columbus: 
Elgee Elec. Co 
The Loeb Elec. Co 
Dayton: Martin Elec. Co 
Dueliman Elec. Co 
Toledo: Gross Elec 
Youngstown: 
Mart industries 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa: Lawson Elec. Co 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown: 
Coleman Elec. Co 
Erie: Kraus Elec. Co 
Harrisburg: 
Fluorescent Sup. Co 
Hazleton: 
Power Elec. Co. Inc 
New Castle 
Midwestern Elec. Co 
Philadelphia: 
Ace Lighting Fix. Co 
Gold Seal Elec. Sup. Co 
Syivan Elec. Fix. Co 
Pittsburgh: 
Allied Elec. Sup. Co 
Argo-Lite Studios 
Doubleday-Hill Elec. Co 
Wally Elec. Sup. Co. 
Reading: ColemanElec.Co 
Scranton: Lewis & Reif 
W ilkes-Barre: 
Anthracite Elec. Sup. Co 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket: 
Major Elec. Sup. Co 
Providence: 
Leavitt Colson Co 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson: 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co 
Columbia 
Capitol Elec. Sup. Co 
Noland Co 
Greenville: 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
W atertown 
J. H. Larson Elec. Co 
TENNESSEE 
Jobnson City: Noland Co 
Nashville 
Nashville Elec. Sup. Co 
TEXAS 
Dallas: Rogers Elec. Sup 
Ft. Worth 
Anderson Fixture Co 
Houston 
Marlin Associates 
San Antonio: 
Southern Equip. Co 
VIRGINIA 
Arlington-Rosslyn 
Noland Co 
Lynchburg: 
Mid State Elec. Sup. Inc 
Norfolk: Noland Co 
Roanoke: Noland Co 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston: 
Goldfarb Elec. Sup. Co 
Virginian Electric Inc 
Huntington 
West Virginia Elec. Co 
W beeling: The Front Co 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton: 
Moe Bros. Northern Co 
Eau Claire: 
W. H. Hobbs Sup. Co 
La Crosse 
W. A. Roosevelt Co 
Milwaukee: 
Lappin Elec. Co 
Standard Elec. Sup 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle: 
Seattle Lighting Fix. Co 
ALASK A—Anchorage 
Northern Supply Co 
CANADA 
Montreal 
The Gray Elec. Co 
Toronto 
Revere Elec. Dist 
Toronto Elec. Sup. Co 
HAWAII 
Honolulu: 
Hawaiian Light. & Sup. Co 





NEW FOUR FOOT DIFFUSER 


NEW HIDDEN HINGE 
for corridor lighting 


MODULAR SIGHTRON by Lightolier 


now offers a new four foot diffuser and 
chassis construction to assure positive 


locking, simple hinging. Diffuser swing 


down safely to speed cleaning and 
relamping, cut maintenance costs 


Efficient, glare-free illumination is 


provided by molded styrene diffuser 
for corridor and utility areas in office 
store, school and hospital. Diffusers fit 


tightly together in four or eight foot 
steel housings which may be used 
individually or in continuousrung 
Right angle corner brackets are 
available for pattern and perimeter 
lighting, accessory reflectors for 
additional downlight. For complete 


brochure, write today on y 


professional letterhead to LIGHTOLIER 


Jersey City 5, N.J 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTIN Div N 


LIGHTOLIER X 


ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING + RE 


+ PORTABLE LAMP 


1267 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
527 W. 7 St., Lt Angele 














1928: John A. Nichols School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1957: George Washington Elementary School, Syracuse, N. Y 
Pederson & Hueber, Architects 


KOPPERS COAL-TAR PITCH 








building design changes... 


Albert L. Brockway, Architect 








is still the best roofing material 


The John A. Nichols School in Syracuse, N. Y., 
was an expression of the latest thinking in school 
architecture when it was constructed in 1928. In 
marked contrast is Pederson & Hueber’s recent 
design for the George Washington School, since 
it reflects the modern trend toward functional, 
single-story construction. 

Building design certainly changes . . . but the 
Koppers Coal-Tar Pitch Roof is still acknowl- 
edged as the top-quality built-up roof by architects 
the country over. Just as the Koppers flat roof on 














the Nichols School has outlived its 20-year bond 
by 9 years, so can clients throughout the country 
testify to the long, trouble-free performance of 
coal-tar pitch roofing materials. It’s the outstand- 
ing waterproofing and self-healing properties of 
coal tar that make this kind of service possible. 
We'd like to give you all the reasons behind coal 
tar’s success. The Koppers representative in your 
area will be glad to make an appointment; or 
write for full information to Koppers Company, 
Inc., Tar Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





hy, 
KOPPERS 
> 4 





COAL-TAR PITCH ROOFING 


District Offices: Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, 


Pittsburgh and Woodward, Ala. 
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With This Modern Johnson Control Center 
One Man Runs 34 Floors of Air Conditioning! 


Without leaving his office, the engineer can start all 36 air conditioning systems 
in Louisiana’s famous Capitol. More important, with simply a glance at a dial 
or the touch of a button, he can observe how each system is operating and 
check room temperatures at key control points. 

Remote adjustments of equipment located anywhere from the basement to 
the 34th floor are made with equal ease and efficiency, right from the panel! 

This Johnson Control Center pays off in added comfort for the building’s 
employees and visitors, while saving money for the State. For example, it 
allows just one man to operate the entire air conditioning system! 

It also assures year round operation at top efficiency, resulting in longer 
equipment life and large fuel and power savings. 

Because such economies so quickly recover their cost, Johnson Contro! 
Centers are now being installed in buildings of all types and sizes. Your local 
Johnson branch will gladly supply you with complete details about this pace 
setting development. Call today. Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 105 Direct Branch Offices 


= 
Louisiana State Capitol, Baton Rouge. Dreyfous, J 0 hs a S 0 W il + 0 NIR OL 
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Seiferth & Gibert, architects; De Laureal & Moses, 
mechanical engineers; James F. O'Neil Co., me- PNEUMATIC 
chanical contractor; all of New Orleans. 


SYSTEMS 
DESIGN * MANUFACTURE + INSTALLATION + SINCE 1885 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL SYSTEMS FOR SCHOOLS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, STORES, HOSPITALS, HOTELS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
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AWNING BAR SERIES 
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. offers you three handsome styles to choose from: No. 91, with its clean, 
unbroken surface... No. 91-A, with its distinctive reeded feature strip ... No. 91-B, 
with its evenly spaced flutes. These bars embody the grace, beauty and durability 
found in all PITTCO members. For information on the complete line of PITTCO 
Metal Products, contact your PITTCO Store Front Representative or refer to Sweet's 


Naedalhi-vaitige) mal (-t\-laile)a mya ie 


SYMBOL SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


mee © |p PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


IA. CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INOUSTRIES LIMITED 





This new branch bank office in Philadelphia has completely luminous facade and oval signs with maroon PLEXIGLAS faces and white PLEXIGLAS J/etters 


GIRARD 
TRUST 
CORN 
EXCHANGI 
BANK 


Architects: Thalheimer & Weitz. 


Best way to sign a name... Plexiglas 


A sign can be both powerful and dignified... 
designed for pleasing appearance, architectural 
appeal, and harmony with the nature of a business. 
PLEXIGLAS™ acrylic plastic makes such signs pos- 


sible because it permits sign designers to work with 


This new full color 
x j GS 2 A SS brochure tells what 
for PLEXIGLAS signs do, 
and how the material 
has led to new 
SIGNS concepts of sign 
cppecrance ond 
= performance. We 
will be pleased to 


send you a copy. 


large areas of color and light, use distinctive letter 
styles and completely luminous backgrounds. What’s 
more, PLEXIGLAs, the outdoor plastic, resists weath- 
ering and breakage. The best way to put a name 


on a building is to sign it in PLEXIGLAs. 


FP} Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM ¢ HAAS 


COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives m principal foreign countries 


Canadian Distributor: ©rysfal Gila 
730 Oueen’s Ouay East. Toront 














| THE LINE 
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The architect whistled 














An architect of our acquaintance whistled softly signers and entire creative staff will be pleased to 

when he saw the Delta (above) from our new Flight work with you in creating distinctively different : 
Line. First he saw the massive, executive appearance, Steelcase furniture for you and for your clients. | 
the unique Delta wing shape. Next his eyes explored Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan. In Canada: ASBE 
the built-in conveniences that help a busy man get Canadian Steelease Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 

through more work each day. But the principal rea- MaPaEO ts 
son for his long, low whistle was the sudden realiza- Write for our full-color brochure wine 
tion that here at last was a way he could create highly | isk your secretary to write for a copy COA 


° es . . . of our new full-color brochure on the 
individualized furniture while still taking full ad ; 
Flight Line. Write Dept. A, Steelcase 


vantage of the economies of mass production. That’s 
“bag lina , P Ine es Grand Rapids, Vir higan. 
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what Steelcase can do for you. Our engineers, de- 
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Gain new individuality 
for Shopping Centers 


With 150 trained The problem of combining pleasing design with fast, low-cost 
sales engineers and 


: construction in community shopping centers can now be an- 
60 qualified service a 1j eo Rol st reee . + al} 
dealers. Robertson is swered in part with Robertson’s new ( olor Gal estos. 
ready to serve you in All the time-tested advantages of long service life, resistance 
any part of the coun- to fire, corrosion, and extreme weather conditions that have 
try. You'll always made Robertson the world’s standard of steel protection are 
have the best techni- ‘ evedialiin tn @ : te vem i buff 
cal assistance when now avawle re in four new attractive colors ... red, green, buf 
{\f Robertson products and gray in addition to the familiar black and maroon. More- 
STEEL are specified over, sparkling roof and sidewall color combinations are pos- 
ZINC y\ |) ) pable ata lower cost than any other type of maintenance-free 
ASBESTOS [1 | : product known. 
FELT 
IMPREG NATION 
OUTER 
WATERPROOF 
ATING 
& 


{ 


(Casi ol 
4 At © or : 
SS ea { be stos lease send additional information on Color Galbestos 


H. H. Robertson Company 


2400 Farmers Bank Building . Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
In England— Robertson Thain Ltd., Ellesmere Port, Cheshire 
In Canada— Robertson-Irwin Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


CO”) Offices in Principal! Cities ADDRESS 
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COMPANY 
















A fresh new design concept for windows—the “vertical look!” 


Flexalum Draw Draperies with aluminum louvers that rotate add a né 


G ULE Tite dimension to window design—height! Windows look taller, mo 





INS URANCE ¢ OMPANY dramatic—in perfect step with today’s clean linear look in buildi 
; ’ — design. And it has important functional advantages, too. You can h 





diffused sunlight, complete privacy or anything in between. A sing 


control cord rotates the louvers smoothly, quietly to any angle. 

mre we ee ] 
ee. er | draws the draperies open or closed. There's no cleaning or ma 
tenance problem, either. Dust can’t cling to the smooth vertical s 


| faces. And Flexalum’s special baked enamel finish can’t chip, rust, p 
or fade. Include Flexalum Draw Draperies in your plans for the futu 


HMeantiuon DRAW DRAPERIES 


with aluminum louvers that rotate. 








BERRc 


Hunter Douglas Aluminum Corp., 














HOW ELECTROLYTIC ZINC-COATED STEEL 
(EEPS BUILDINGS-AND ARCHITECTS -LC 


lay, it's almost axiomatic that the more electrolytic zinc-coated steel you put to work for you, 
the more freedom your buildings will have from rust—and the more freedom you'll have from 

ient kicks about rust and rust-caused maintenance costs. 
That's why it pays to get electrolytic zinc-coated steel in the things you want fabricated (such as 
wall partitions) and in the manufactured products you specify (such as light troffers, metal ceiling 
tiles, baseboard heating units, etc.). 

ok at the paint adherence, for example. Electrolytic zinc-coated steel surfaces can be factory- 


treated to let paint dig in and hold its unbroken smoothness for keeps. How about formability? 
The tight coating stays tight through the severest fabrication operations. How about rust preven- WEIRTON STEEL 
n? It's long-lived, uniform, relentless. First cost is low. Maintenance costs are nil. And the COMPANY 


esults ¢ ing ion. 
S are a lasting credit to your building and your reputation vdiiiie saske Yennee 
electrolytic zinc-coated steel, there are Weirton Steel Company products that stand for 
nus performance. Let us show you how Weirton’s electrolytic zinc-coated steel sheets will 
Keep your buildings—and you—looking young. 
re today. Weirton Sieel ( ompany, De pt. P-3, We irton, West \ 


for informative brochu 





























A DEAD-LEVEL ROOF WITH 
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Johns-Manville Aquedoun. Built-Up Roofs 


“SUPERIOR BOND" ASSURED 


pay off in longer roof life and maximum protection 


Aguapam ROOFS take their name 
from a superior cementing agent de- 
veloped by Johns-Manville. This 
unique bitumen, Aquadam, possesses 
the best features of coal tar pitch and 
of asphalt without their weaknesses. 
It is the best bitumen on the market 
for roofs with inclines from dead-level 
to 4 inch per foot. It is used for both 
smooth-surfaced asbestos roofs and 
gravel- or slag-surfaced roofs. 

The picture above shows how Aqua- 








dam spreads, wets and saturates the 
roofing felts uniformly. And, as the 
felts are mopped and broomed-in, the 
exceptional adhesiveness of Aquadam 
assures a thorough bonding together 
of the plies. 

Besides this “‘superior bond,’’ an 
Aquadam roof provides these other 
advantages: excellent self-healing 
properties; exceptional ability to ex- 
pand and contract with normal deck 
movement; ability to withstand water 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 








when a downpour floods the roof; 
and proven weather resistance under 
wide-ranging climatic conditions. 

To give your clients the best roof 
protection, specify Johns-Manville 
Aquadam Built-Up Roofs—and be 
sure. For a copy of booklet ‘‘J-M 
Aquadam Built-Up Roofs” write to: 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 
16, New York. In Canada, write 568 
Lakeshore Road East, Port Credit, 
Ontario. 
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AQUATOWER 


New COMPLETELY ENCLOSED cooling tower 


complements modern architecture 


“T’ve got a secret,” says this newest low- 
silhouette cooling tower. The UNDER- 
FLOW, in reality, has many secrets, for it is 
the only tower that is designed to conceal 
fan, mechanical equipment and air intake 
area. Even the piping is out of view. The 
UNDERFLOW is completely encased with 
asbestos cement board on all sides and most 
of the top; in appearance it is an integral 
part of the structure it serves—no need for 
expensive masonry enclosure. 

Its very principle of operation is an in- 
novation in cooling towers. The fan is lo- 
cated beneath the tower and forces air 
upward into a plenum chamber from which 
it is diverted horizontally into dual cooling 
chambers, then discharged vertically at two 
sides of the tower. This method of cooling 


permits use of gravity distribution of water, 
cross-flow air-water contact, close-packed 
fill for efficient performance, and it produces 
an inherent sound baffling effect. 

This newest intermediate capacity tower 
offers several important economies. Its steel 
basin incorporates the primary tower grill- 
age members. Piping and wiring require- 
ments are minimized and simplified since 
the tower has its own internal distribution 
system and because the fan, gear drive and 
motor are mounted below the tower. All 
connections are made beneath the tower. 
This location of mechanical equipment elim- 
inates much of the time required for normal 
inspection and maintenance—the ladder is 
no longer a standard service accessory. 





TO GET THE INFORMATION THE TOWER ITSELF CONCEALS, CONTACT THE MARLEY SALES ENGINEER 
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IN YOUR CITY, OR WRITE FOR BULLETIN UA-58. 


The Marley Company  k.00 iy, Misouri 

































new versatility 


with the new 


Uenhilt ROOMMATE 


YEAR-ROUND CABINET AIR CONDITIONERS 






In ADDITION to versatility of arrangement, the Roommate is 
available in seven standard (baked enamel) colors. Bypass 
control is optional. Units may be installed for heating only, with 
cooling added later by the installation of chilled water supply. 
Write Nesbitt for Publication 600-1. 





gers | nts | 3 3 
eat Fe —_— 
Gael : 42 L : : oe 
hotels : offices : churches : hospitals : mercantile areas 
ee arn 
a 
yg an en | Vi eR L Q [ ‘ 
write [or et “A tine of rk 
Nesbitt ser HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT . 
Healer’: ; —— Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. ’ 
ral ie 

















JOSIAH WILLARD GIBBS LABORATORY, YALE UNIVERSITY 


Office of Douglas Orr, Paul Schwetker, Architects ; 


Henry Phsterer, Structural Engineer; 


HOPE’S CUSTOM 


Meyer, Strong & Jone Mechanical Engineers ; 


George B. H. Macomber, General Contractor 


STEEL WINDOWS 


IN MODULAR ASSEMBLY 


In this university building the reinforced concrete 
structure was developed around a basic laboratory 
module of 12’ by 20’ with concrete columns left ex- 
posed. Movable partitions accommodate for changing 
projects in faculty and graduate research. 

Curtain walls along the building's east and west 
walls are steel framed into which glass, enameled- 
steel panels and Hope’s heavy intermediate projected 
and awning type windows were installed. 

Experience over the past decade with Hope’s Win- 
dow Walls has given architects complete confidence 


in Hope's layouts, specifications and details. Speedy 
construction, labor-saving installation, low mainte- 
nance cost, many extra square feet of usable floor 
space, and structural economies which carry right 
down to the footings, are some of the owner benefits 

The flexibility of Hope's Windows in layout, makes 
it easy for the building designer to meet interior re- 
quirements for daylight and either natural ventilation 
or air conditioning. You are invited to use Hope's 
engineering assistance. For further information, write 
for Hope's catalog 158 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC., Jamestown, N.Y. 


THE FINEST BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THI 
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WORLD ARE FITTED WITH HOPE'S WINDOWS 
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North Ward School 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION PHOTOS 


For Low Cost Beauty 


Architectural Concrete and 
Concrete Masonry made with Ideal Cement 
provide a BEST BUY for Schools 


An economical dual application of concrete was developed for the construction 
of the North Ward Elementary School in Superior, Nebraska. On both the inside 


and outside of this handsome school building, concrete walls were left exposed. 


Architectural concrete exterior walls provide an attractive, low-annual-cost 
exterior treatment for the entire building. On the inside, lightweight concrete 


masonry walls fulfill a load-bearing as well as a decorative purpose. The interior 





ceiling was constructed of exposed concrete filler-blocks to provide additional 


economies when used with the thin concrete roof slab. 


This unique school building provides a total of 22,750 sq. ft. of space at a cost 
of $11.33 per sq. ft.—is an outstanding example of the way architectural 
concrete and concrete masonry provide beauty, economy, and long life with 
minimum maintenance. Ideal Cement was used exclusively for all concrete and 


concrete masonry units in North Ward Elementary School. 





IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 


15 Plants and 4 Terminals Serving 


Some of the Most Rapidly Growing Areas of the Nation 





















FOR THE NESTLE COMPANY’S NEW HOME OFFICE 


Uluminum WINDOWS 


by GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


CAUL KING 


“WINDOWS by GENERAL BRONZE” has long been a favorite 
specification of leading architects. Experience has shown 
them that this is the sure way to simplify fenestration 
STEEL Pivor problems, regardless of style of window or type of metal involved. 


As pioneers in the design and fabrication of bronze, 
aluminum and stainless steel windows, curtain walls and 
architectural metal work, and with a record of accomplish- 
ment that is second to none, General Bronze can help you 
eliminate many headaches and save time and money for your clients. 


On your next job, whether it be large or small, call in the 
General Bronze representative. He is ready and anxious to 
serve you. Our catalogs are filed in Sweet's. 


é , Yj (saa f ‘a . F 4 si] 4 / / j y ; e 
SALES OFFICE: 100 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


' 
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Brascolite Fixture has a 
BRIGHTNESS CHART 
COEFFICIENTS OF UTILIZATION 
LIGHT CURVE 

for better lighting specifications PRE-FORMANCE: 











Predetermined Performance 
When you figure an incandescent lighting installation, you h h ful : j 
naturally want assurance that vou'll get the on-the-job perform- through careful engineering... 


ance you need. takes the guesswork out 
| Guth gives you this assurance with PRE-FORMANCE, pre- of lighting calculation 
determined performance that means each Brascolite incandescent 

fixture will do the job it’s supposed to. 


Every Brascolite fixture, including the handsome square re- 


| 
| 
| 
| ~ . 
cessed unit shown above, has a brightness chart, coefficients of 
utilization and light curve, and other engineering information 


to help you. 


And every Brascolite fixture is a carefully engineered unit, 
with all parts working harmoniously to produce the finest and most 


efficient lighting possible. 





FREE — Guth Brascolite Incandescent Lighting 


Handbook, a complete working tool from which 
: 





you can figure any incandescent lighting job. 


Write on your letterhead for your free copy today. 





THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY & 2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Reader comment on recent issues 


PACKAGE DEALS 


our article on the package dealer 
Forum, April 1958) hints, if it does not 
tually recommend, that the architect 
uld work in alliance with a contractor. 
On oceasions when the client preselects 
he architect as well as the builder and in 
structs them to work together there is no 
reflection upon the architect’s professional 
dentity. This, however, is a situation which 
to be ereated by the client. The archi- 
is rarely in position to suggest it— 
rhaps never. 
[f the architect and the builder enter a 
on in advance for the purpose of prop 
tioning the elient jointly, the story 1s 
ifferent. The architect would become 
as that particular builder’s man, 
he would find it hard to obtain com- 
e bids on any work that he may sub 


sequently do on his own, nor would clients 


ngage him if they wanted completely un 
sed services 
lhe builder would become known for 
keeping” an architect and would be 
seratehed from the bidders’ lists of other 
hitectural offices. Net result: the two 
rht as well marry instead of just going 
» bed together—and no doubt soon would. 


Nir 


ee, of the two, the contractor would 


the bulk of the profit on the joint 


bs, it seems obvious that he would domi 
» the partnership to begin with, or soon 
reafter. In effect, the architect would 
ie his employee. Thus exit the arehi- 
ral profession. 
ROLAND A, WANK, architect 
New York, N.Y. 


have read your article on packagt 
ers with great interest. 
e, as investment builders and experts 
he field of creating rentable office space, 
tice the packaging theory to a great 
We believe a “package deal” wisely 
en from a purely business point of view 
the greatest value to the ultimate use? 


allows him to choose in advance the 


t results that are important to him 

the necessity of having to “ride 
’ on various architects, engineers, con 
rs 


and other experts with the hope 


he final results will meet his require 


JOHN L. TISHMAN e president 
Tishman Realty & Conatruction Co., Inc 
New York, N.Y 


tectural Forun May 1958 


Forum: 

I enjoved reading your article on pack 
age dealers. 

The architects’ approach ot publicizing 
the “superiority” of their work versus a 
package job will never be effective in any 
important way toward the change of an 
owner’s opinion. He must be shown facts 
and figures. 

The package job invariably costs more 
than a normal operation. 


R. H. TATLOW III, president 
Abbott, Merkt & Co 
New York N.Y 


Forum: 

Are you sure the increase in volume of 
work done by package dealers is any great 
er than the increase in volume of work 
handled by architects and engineers in the 
general industrial construction field? The 
number of archicectural enzineermmg tirms 
has inereased materially during recent 
years, thus enabling the architectural and 
engineering protessions to serve better theiz 
clients, particularly in the industrial field 

Also, I seriously question that the pack 
age deal is the only way to save total 
construction time. 


ROBERT |! HASTINGS 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Associates, In 


president 


architects and engineers 


Detroit, Mich 


sForuM mentioned three ways construc 
tion time can be saved: proprietary con 


a . nine e) i. rantlity prs 


ED 


HOUSING POLICY 


Forum: 

You have done a fine job of stating 
what the national housing policy should 
be (Forum, March 1958). 

PHILIP F. TRIPP, president 
National Association of Housing and 


Redevelopment Officials 
Chicago, Ill. 


Forum: 


The President’s: recommendation in his 





budget message for a gradual percentage 
reduction in the federal contribution to the 
costs of urban renewal programs would, it 


followed, he a serious mistake and a real 


continued on page bt 













TOUGH! 
LIGHTWEIGHT! 








Union HONEYCOMB 
weighs in at from 1.02# 
to 2.44# per cubic foot! 
Yet wall, floor and roof 
panels made with this 
kraft “sandwich” core can 
take 10 to 20 times the 
normal loads required of 
ordinary frame construc- 
tion. 
























Speeds construction 


For structural panels ex- 
panded HONEYCOMB 
may be faced and bonded 
to “skins” of wood, metals, 
plastics, asbestos, hard- 
board or fiberglas. Its ex- 
ceptional strength-weight 
ratio reduces shipping 
costs. Design simplicity 
speeds erection and finish- 
ing, lowers labor costs. 


Booklet AF-1 illustrates 
the structural and cost- 
saving features of Union 
HONEYCOMB. Write for 
a free copy. 











































S UNION 


HONEYCOMB 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
233 Broadway, New York 7,N.Y. 2 
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ANNOUNCING 
the new A.C. 


resSwitch 








Cat. No: 1251-] 


15 amps. , 120-277 volts 
Single pole A.C. “Presswitch”’ 
with thru-connection and ivorine nylon button 





















Introducing ‘‘Presswitch,"’ the revolu- 
tionary new Hubbell press-type A.C. 
switch ...a press,it’s on; a press,it’s off 
the smoothest, most convenient and 
most efficient A.C. switch in Hubbell’s 
famous switch family. ‘‘Presswitch’”’ 
responds to the gentlest press or touch 
of the finger or nudge of the elbow. It 
is as much at home in a factory as in 
a living room. Its attractive styling 
blends with any interior and its rugged, 
precision molded construction repre- 
sents a new standard of durability and 
dependable operation. 
Now available at your nearest Hubbell 
distributor in single pole, double pole, 
three-way and four-way. 


WIRING DEVICE 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


LOCATIONS 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
. State and Bostwick Streets 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
37 South Sangamon Street 


HUBBELL aaa 
103 North Santo Fe Avenve 
| I | C * Sen Francisco, California 


1675 Hudson Avenue 
Dollas 7, Texas 
1Hll Dragon Street 

IN CANADA: 


Scarborough, Ontario 
Dept. AF BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT _ 1160 Birchmount Road 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
WIRING DEVICES * MACHINE SCREWS 











The Forum 


felepoumel 





blow to the redevelopment of our cities and 
the elimination of slums and blight. We 
regret that “Forum concurs wholeheartedly 
with the President’s goal of reducing ’ 
federal role in renewal.” 
Otherwise your article is excellent 

guide to the whole problem of housing 
urban renewal. 


he 


- 
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GEORGE CHRISTOPHER, pres 
American Municipal Association 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Forum: 

I am impressed by the scope and depth 
with which Forum has discussed the issue. 
However, I must confess disappointment 
that one area of Congressional action was 
not mentioned—the need for a federal 
program of housing research. 


MARY K. NENNO, director of research 
Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


Forum: q 
Your support for enactment of a real 

estate investment trust bill is helpful; we 

believe this would be a very substantial aid 

to the investment of private funds in 

urban renewal and rental housing. 


NELS G. SEVERIN, president 
National Association of Home Builders 
Washington, D.C. 


OPEN LAND 


Forum: 

Thank you for the article “The City’s 
threat to open land” which appeared in th 
January issue of Forum. 

Our Rural Advisory Committee is e1 
barking on a pilot study program of five 
townships which are under different 
degrees of urban pressure to determine 
what new techniques can be developed fo1 
the preservation of “Open Space” in the 
rural areas of New Jersey. Your articl 
has given us a current insight in the urbat 
expansion problem on a netional level. 


VINTON N. THOMPSON, executive director 
Department of Agriculture 
Trenton, N.J. 


GOOD LOOKS AT HOME 


Forum : 

Your editorial “Good looks abroad—why 
not here?” (Forum, February ’58) pro- 
poses a major policy move to improve the 
architecture of domestic government build- 
ings. To do this Forum proposes that the 
government try the Department of State’s 
Foreign Buildings Operation system at 


home for other government agencies. 
In 1953-54 I was retained as consultant 
continued on page 
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We Olin Aluminum 
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Builders Now Olin Aluminum offers you the advantages of 
a large scale, integrated producer ...a dependable 
source for your growing need for fine aluminum. 
Call your nearest Olin Aluminum office for sales 
and engineering service. Or write: Aluminum 
q Division, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
. City’s 400 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Symbol! of Quality and Service in the Aluminum industry 
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For Beauty 
specify FOLDOOR because... 


... the exclusive design of the new Multi-X Fo.poor incor- 
porates a hidden safeguard for the lasting beauty of your 
room divider or folding door. 


You can forget about unsightly wrinkles or sagging folds 
in the fabric of your Multi-X Fotpoor. The fabric is fastened 
to the frame in the valley of the fold, by a special free-floating 
self-aligning clip or hook, positioned by the frame hinge pin. 
That way, the fabric is always stretched taut over the frame, 


whether flexed open or closed—insuring straight, graceful 
volutes at all times. 


This free-floating, self-aligning fabric-fastener is one of many 
hidden advantages of FoLtpoor—the only complete line of 
fabric-covered folding partitions and doors. It will pay you 
to investigate these advantages. Call your nearest FoLDOOR 
cistributor—listed under “Doors” in the yellow pages—or 
write us direct. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. HOLCOMB & HOKE 


SEE OUR CATALOG 1545 Van Buren Street OX 
ope ewer sy Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
bee In Canada: 

Fi 

ama FOLDOOR OF CANADA, LTD. NYY 


viO eal 26 D nec 
FOLDING PAR ONS AN DOORS 


® 
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to the Department of State, in cha 
of the reorganization of the Foreign Bui 
ings Operation. This included that ph: 
relating to design, under which the pres: 
policy and system was formulated a 


established. ForuM’s proposal deserves t 


support of government, the taxpaye 
and the architectural profession. The wid 
application of a system which selects are} 
tects “purely on a merit basis” will be 
major contribution to both architecture a 
rovernment. 


NELSON A. KENWORTI 
Consulting engineer 


New York, N.Y 


l’orum : 

In your February issue you say that 
‘What distinguishes the Foreign Buildings 
Operation is that the State Department n 
longer relies solely on its own amateur 
judgment in choosing its architects but calls 
in a committee of eminent architects, who 
are appointed through the ATA.” 

The members of the Architectural Ad 
visory Panel are not appointed through the 


AIA. Appointment of members of tl 


Panel, as well as the architects who desig 
the projects, is solely the responsibility 
the Department of State. 
WILLIAM P. HUGHES, dir 
Office of Foreign Building 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 
8 Reader Hlughes i technically correct; ti 
“responsibility” iw the State Department 


hut State quite naturally solicits sugges 


tions for nominations from the AIA.—EI 

ENI 
ARCHITECTURAL ForRuUs is published monthly 
rime inc., Time & Life building, 9 Rockefelle 
*laza, New York 20, N.Y 





SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Address all subscriptions and 
correspondence concerning them to: ARCHITECTURA 
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Edward King, James A. Linen, Ralph D. Paine J 
P. I. Prentice, Weston C. Pullen Jr.; Comptrol 
and Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey. 
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A coating in COLORS that really sticks to 
new Galvanized, Aluminum and Terne Piate 











GALVINOLEUM. COATINGS 


Remember? If you didn’t go over every square inch of 
new galvanized metal with a chemical solution before 
painting . . . chances are that the paint “peeled off” leav- 
ing you with a costly eye-sore! 

The development of Galvinoleum Coatings by 
Rust-Oleum changes all this! Now ... you simply brush 
Galvinoleum right over brand new or unpainted Gal- 
vanized, Aluminum, or Terne Plate . . . no etching... 
no weathering . . . and it Jasts and lasts! No “peeling” 


oe a = a ay sng Joutriel 
i L. ® from Industrial 





RUST! 


Rust-Oleum, Galvinoleum, and Stops Rust are brand names 
and registered trademarks of the Rust-Oleum Corporation. 
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worries, no costly “headaches”. . . you have your choice of 
Red, Gray, Green, and Metallic! And you can use 
Rust-Oleum 575 Outside White, or any high-quality 
oil base house paint, over the Galvinoleum to match trim. 
Pioneered, developed and field-tested by the Rust-Oleum 
Corporation — you have the assurance of a brand name 
backed by over thirty-five years of proved performance 
throughout industry. Try Galvinoleum... write for your 
illustrated Galvinoleum booklet with color charts. 


Rust-Oleum is 
distinctive as 
your own finger 
print. Accept no 
substitute. 


Distributor 
Stocks. 





ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! 


Rust-Oleum Corporation 
2574 Oakton Street ® Evanston, Illinois 


C) Complete Rust-Oleum Galvinoleum Literature 
With Color Charts. 


[] Free Test Sample: 
[] Red [ Gray [ Green [J Metallic 


[] Nearest Source of Supply. 
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America’s 


alr age archway 
roofed in 


USS Stainless Steel by 


By 1965, over 3 million air passengers per year will enter 
the U.S.A. through this great stainless sheathed arch. It 
shelters the main concourse of New York International 
Airport’s Arrival Building. 

The dramatic arch spans 238’, is 107’ deep and 48’ high. 
We covered it with 26,000 sq. ft. of Overly-Goodwin batten 
type roofing. Material: 24 gage stainless steel, No. 2D Special 
finish, supplied by United States Steel Corporation. 

The arch’s two, triple-hinged girders act like bridge trusses 

. make the roof self-supporting yet flexible. Girder fascia 
is made of 3/16” aluminum plates, anodized gray. Our 
Overly-Goodwin roofing system was specified here because 
of its unique mechanical jointing method which successfully 
overcame unusual expansion problems brought on by long 
trusses, parabolic contours, and extreme winds. 

The scope of Overly’s 70 years of roofing experience is 
unequaled. Write today for our new catalog 8b-Ov. 











OWNERS: 
Port of New York Authority 
ARCHITECTS: 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
New York City 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 
Cauldwell Wingate Company 
New York City 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Los Angeles 39, California 
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ROLLE 


Architectural Laminated Panels 
by 







LUMILINE 


Now, U-Factor and Panel Selection 


reduced to a simple formula: 
® 

Panel Program allows you to select architectural panels 

that have been manufactured to your predetermined 
U-Factors: the right combination of laminating materials 
joined together to meet the specific U-Factor require- 
ments for your job. With Alumiline Custom-U laminated 
panels you buy more than just panels—you buy panels 
gu you custom-design yourself. 


PP 


Panel Program is a product service launched and offered 
only by Alumiline Corporation. It enables architects and 
architectural engineers to select and design panels with 
ease and confidence: a truly custom service incorporated 
in our standard manufacturing procedures. Alumiline’s ° 


: ; . a. 
wide range of component materials and Custom-U service \ fr g 


give you laminated panels to meet the specifications of 
any job, interior or exterior. 


FACE MATERIALS: Porcelainized steel * Porcelainized aluminum * Color anodized aluminum 


Clear anodized aluminum ° Green alodized aluminum * Vinyl cloth covered aluminum 


Formica and Micarta * Stainless steel * Galvanized steel 4 


ORES AND BACK-UP MATERIALS: Resin proquated lralt paper honeycont | 
Aluminum honeycomb * Plywood * Fiberglass * Styrofoam * Asbestos cement board | 
Foamglass * Transitop * Fesco Board * Tempered hardboard 





J 

EDGES: Vinyl tape * Pan shapes * Tray edges * Special 

COLORS: Custom-U—Panel Program also offers you the widest range of color facing materials— 
seers Architectural colors: Gold-Lite, Blue-Lite and Black-Lite, Architectural Alodine (Green) and 
©, o Porcelain on Aluminum or Steel. 


fe pase The Alumiline Corporation's built-in service which enables 
Architects and Engineers to easily determine the U-Factor of 
laminated panels. 

Our Custom-U Panel 
Program is based on technical Heat Transfer data compiled by 
our engineers and reduced to a simple formula. This data is 
available, on request, to architects and architectural engineers 

as an aid for quick U-Factor calculation. 


LUMILINE 


CORPORATION -— Pawtucket, R. I. 







130-8 “See us in Sweets’ Catalog” 
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Write Dept. HTF for 
Heat Transfer Data 
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Use gliding doors 
with corner room. 


Kennaframe pocket door 
installations provide added 
useful living area 


Here’s a new space-making design idea that helps 
provide the flexibility needed in today’s homes. 
Gliding doors close off this corner room for privacy, 
and—at the touch of a finger —glide quietly into the 
wall on Kennatrack hardware, giving the living room 
a brand new dimension of roominess. 

This gliding door installation provides valuable 
extra floor space near the door opening for furniture 


} 

ae :< 
KENNAFRAME. Original, pa- 
tented all-steel frame with 


aluminum track, for fast, easy 
pocket door installations. 


7 












KENNATRACK is sound- 
conditioned; only Kennatrack 
offers hangers with eight 
floating nylon wheels. 


FLEXIBLE FLOOR PLAN AND EXTRA SPACE 
with gliding door hardware by Kennatrack 






DESIGN 











placement, or other family living requirements. 

Gliding doors can be used in a variety of ways— 
for wardrobes, stair well closets, or as room-dividers 
—to save premium space all over the home. Space- 
making ideas are continually being developed by a 
full-time staff of designers and engineers at Kenna- 
track, the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of 
hardware for gliding and folding doors. 

For quiet, free-moving hardware, always specify 
Kennatrack Gliding Door Hardware—the complete 
line that is guaranteed to give trouble-free pertorm- 
ance for a housetime. For complete information see 
Sweet’s catalog (18d/Ke), or write for free Kenna- 
track catalog of gliding and folding door hardware. 








For quiet and for quality 


KENNATRACK’ 


SOUND-CONDITIONED GLIDING DOOR HARDWARE 


Kennatrack Corporation, Elkhart, Indiana 
A subsidiary of Ekco Products Company 





©1957 











It Means Experience 
—from Engineering 
to Installation 


Curtain wall construction is achieving 
near-miracles of economy, structural efh- 
ciency and erection; every one is evi- 
dence that solutions to many problems 
have been found. Every successful cur- 
tain wall installation points up the fact 
that performance which can be guar- 
anteed doesn’t come by accident. 

Such performance is the polished re- 
sult of engineering a design so that every 
detail of its fabrication measures up 
precisely to carefully calculated stand- 
ards of quality and use. 

A curtain wall must insulate and pro- 
tect, as well as provide a finished sur- 
face for the building of which it is a part. 
It must be anchored positively; but it 
also must be designed to allow move- 
ment under force of air pressures or 


temperature changes. Installation must 


REMEMBER: 





























be weathertight, plumb and true; but it 
must also drain moisture and resolve 
variations of the rough construction to 
which it is fitted. And for guaranteed 
performance all this must be done eco- 
nomically, efficiently and for keeps. 

A Complex Job? Yes, and a demand- 
ing one. But it is our job. And we are 
good at it. We know its pitfalls, recognize 
its possibilities, are busy developing its 
potentials. 

Because of these facts we can help 
you engineer a design. We can fabricate 
that design to your most exacting speci- 
fications. And we can install the result- 
ing curtain wall with the combination 
of skill, experience and service needed 
to provide the guaranteed performance 
you and your client have a right 
to expect. 


> 




















yo 


NO. 1 OF A SERIES 


These advertisements have been 
developed as suggestive guides to 
more economical and efficient 
contemporary construction. 
Others will deal with special 
design and structural factors of 
curtain walls. Please call us for 
answers to any technical ques- 
tions on curtain wall construc- 
tion or for any engineering data 
you might find helpful on any 
aspect of curtain wall design. 
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withstands most corrosive forces! 


Duriron pipe is high silicon iron throughout 

the thickness of the pipe wall. It’s highly corrosion 
resistant; more than that, it generally outlasts 

the building itself. For these reasons, and 

because it can be installed by ordinary plumbing 
methods, Duriron is the one permanent piping specified 
for corrosive waste disposal systems by architects 


and engineers for more than 30 years. Insist on Duriron. 


Duriron pipe and fittings are available from stock 


through leading plumbing jobbers in principal cities. 


DURIRON® corrosion RESISTING DRAIN PIPE 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dayton, Ohio 














~ WITHOUT PAYING A PREMIUM! 


Price Trends of Principal Building Materials 
Emphasize the Economy of Concrete Block... 


Your new building must have beauty and dignity ... something substantial, 
enduring and eye-appealing. At the same time, it must stay within strict 
budget limitations. To meet all these requirements, use Vibrapac Block — 
the popular, versatile building material. 


Vibrapac Block ... in the creative hands of capable architects and builders 
... has become, in effect, a new building material. It is available in a variety 
of patterns and modular sizes that enable architects and builders to create 
a myriad of beautiful effects... basket weaves... ashlar patterns... run- 


, . : Price trends of various building materials as 
ning bond... vertical stacking, etc. compiled by U. S. Department of Commerce. 





1946 1948 1950 1982 1954 1956 


And Vibrapac Block is a low cost building material. Data compiled by the 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce (see table at right) emphasizes the economy of 
concrete block masonry. In addition, the ease and speed with which Vibrapac 
Block can be laid, provide marked savings in time, labor and materials. 









Yes, Vibrapac Block gives you beauty and permanence at an amazingly 

I £ ; ‘ Sh) 
ow cost. Why not learn more abou 1is modern building material? Your 
] t. Why tl bout tl ] building t 1? ¥ 
nearby Vibrapac Block plant will gladly give you all the facts. 


Bey 





BESSER Company 


; Note the charm and 
DEPT. 179 © ALPENA, MICHIGAN, U.S.A, beauty of this exposed 
. e . . Vib Block church. 
First in Concrete Block Machines (23 # Pe 
A ° Oe 
Sie gunaeet) : 





4 large hospital building 
“ with exterior walls of 


exposed Vibrapac Block. 
A8-165 














WANT SMOOTH 
PAINTABLE CONCRETE? 


Smooth, hard resin-fiber overlaid plywood assures the finest architectural concrete— 
mirror smooth, without a trace of grain pattern. Can be painted direct after a minimum 
of finishing, eliminates expensive plastering. 

Forms go up faster and easier with handy 4’ x 8’ panels. Smooth, hard surface speeds 
stripping time. Can be used over and over, eliminates rebuilding forms during job. 
Specify ““Simpson High Density Concrete Form.” Write for free sample and additional 
information. 
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Simpson High Density Overlaid 
Plywood (Concrete Form) is an ex- 
terior-grade fir plywood with a resin 
impregnated fiber (KIMPREG) ap- 
plied to both faces under heat and 
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RELY ON 


Simpson Logging Company 
Sales Office, Plywood and Door Products 
2301 N. Columbia Blvd., 

Portland 17, Oregon 


; Regional Offices in New York, Cleveland, 
ha daalddn Odd a Chicago, Denver, Minneapolis, Memphis, 
« ig ] , Dallas, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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NO BLUE SMOKE HERE 


When the Channing Corporation 
required new offices at 85 Broad 
Street, New York, they handed 
designers L. G. Sherburne Associates 
a tough problem; bringing a structure 
built in 1920 completely up to date. 
These pictures are ample evidence 
that the designers more than licked 
the problem. Here Channing’s main 
Conference Room is bathed in an 
abundance of glare-free light from 
recessed ceiling fixtures, shielded 

to very low surface brightness with 
Honeylite by Hexcel Products Inc. 

A single switch closes the curtain 
across the glass wall, boosts 
illumination and starts an exhaust 
blower which draws air at low 
velocity through panels of Honeylite, 
finest lighting ever, without a 
shadow of a doubt. 





NO “FIXED” LIGHTING HERE 


In Channing's Sales Management 
offices flush ceiling lighting is 
shielded with panels of Honeylite 
aluminum honeycomb in 2 x 4 foot 
modules, dropped in the ceiling grid 
of exposed tee rails on 2 foot centers. 
5 Just as the office partitions can be 
demounted and relocated, lighting 
units can also be easily shifted. 
Lighting is both flexible and free 
from surface glare. 





NO HARSH GLARE HERE 


Lighting was the result of extensive 
research to achieve a high quality 

of illumination, not merely high 
intensity light. It was particularly 
desired to avoid the harsh, unhealthy 
glare so easily produced with high- 
output lamps in ‘‘efficient’’ fixtures. 
The designers selected the extremely 
low angular brightness of Honeylite 
aluminum honeycomb panels with 
their highly desirable downward 
transmission. 





DIFFUSING EYCOM 
CED BY 


HEXCEL PRODUCTS INC. 


741 9TH STREET, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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new Grady Memorial Hospital: guarded by the vital oils of pitch 


Architect: Robert & Company Associates, Atlanta. General Contractor: Robert E. McKee General Con- 
tractors, Ine., Dallas, Texas. Barrett Roofer: G. G. Ray & Co., Charlotte, N. Carolina. 





Now the new Grady Memorial Hospital in Atlanta, Georgia, adds 
its name to the imposing list of great American hospitals that 
are Barrett-roofed. Again, a new building which employs all the 
most modern construction techniques and materials relies on 
built-up roofing based on a long-established weatherproofing 
substance—coal-tar pitch. Pitch, with its vital oils, lasts for 
decades and is actually preserved by moisture—the destructive 
enemy of other bitumens. Laboratory tests show that other 
bitumens absorb from 2 to 17 times more water than pitch. And 
pitch has long-lasting flexibility which allows small cracks to 





“heal” themselves and assures tight, uniform adherence to the 
face of the roof deck. Layers of pitch and roofing felt, armored 
with a slag or gravel surface, comprise the famous Barrett 
SPECIFICATION® Roof — the critical standard in built-up 
roofing for over 50 years. BARRETT 
DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 








poration, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, llied 
New York. In Canada: The Barrett Company . 
Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, P. Q. hemical 


























U.S. industrialist to donate art 


CLIFFORD GREY 


REICHHOLD 





JUSTEMENT 
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academy to Berlin; Washington planners criticized 


U.S. Industrialist Henry H. Reichhold, 
president of Detroit’s Reichhold Chemi- 
cals, Ine. (synthetic resins), has contrib- 
uted heavily to the Detroit Symphony, 
and is himself an ardent amateur violinist. 
He is also a native of Berlin, who hopes 
that some day that city will again attain 
its former eminence as a leading center of 
art and culture. To further this hope, 
Reichhold recently announced his plans 
to build a $1 million academy of arts in 
the Hansa quarter of West Berlin. The 
West Berlin Senate has approved the site 
and Reichhold has picked an old friend, 
Werner Duettmann, who was an associated 
architect with U.S. Architect Hugh Stub- 
bins on the Berlin Congress Hall (Forum, 
January 1958), to design the building. 
Architect Sabine Schuman of Hamburg 
will be associated with Deuttmann in the 
project. The new building will provide an 
exhibition hall and theater, as well as 
living quarters for visiting artists. 


CAPITAL PLANNERS UNDER FIRE 


A group of prominent architects recently 
blasted Washington planners—and par- 
ticularly the National Capital Planning 
Commission, the federal agency which over- 
sees all planning in Washington—charging 
that planning in the capital has “degene- 
rated into mere obstructionism.” Leading 
the attack on the planners was Washington 
Architect Louis Justement, chairman of 
the American Institute of Architects’ Na- 
tional Capitol Committee. As chairman of 
the Capitol Committee Justement has been 
in numerous squabbles, most recently one 
that raged over the East Front exten- 
sion of the U.S. Capitol and the contro- 
versial proposal to bridge the Potomac at 
the foot of Constitution Avenue (Forum, 
April 1958). Justement’s experiences in 
these battles prompted the blast against 
the planners, who, he charges, “merely 
incite arguments and delays” in their ad- 
visory capacity on many District problems. 
On urban renewal, Justement charges that 
the National Capital Planning Commission 
has full power to make decisions, not 
just advise. Yet it wastes time on “trivial 
details instead of the creation and 
realization of a powerful and imaginative 
city plan.” Justement recommends that an 
organization be set up to “plan, finance, 
and construct” all the needed projects for 
the whole metropolitan Washington area, 


and that as a beginning, an agency to plan 
and administer mass transit be established. 
Other architects who joined with Justement 
in the proposals were Eero Saarinen, John 
F. Harbeson, Henry R. Shepley, and Ed- 
ward D. Stone, all members of the ATA’s 
National Capitol Committee. 


NEW CAPITAL PLANNER 


In the wake of the charges by an AIA 
committee that planning in Washington, 
D.C. is “mere obstructionism” (see above), 
the National Capital Planning Commission 
announced the appointment of a new ex- 
ecutive director. William E. Finley, 34, 
recently a lecturer on planning at the 
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University of Pennsylvania, was appointed 
to sueceed John Nolen Jr. While the com- 
mission denied that the AIA charges 
spurred the change, other District plan- 
ners believe that they may have been a 
contributing cause. Officially, the com- 
mission’s executive committee, headed by 
Planner Harland Bartholomew (Forum, 
February 1958), said a new executive direc- 
tor was hired “in the interest of a more 
effective administration of the work of 
this commission, and also in the interest 
of a much-needed improvement of public 
relations.” 

Finley is a graduate of the University of 
California, and former planning director 
of Richmond, California. He was also re- 
sponsible for planning the expansion of 
the town of Ravenswood, West Virginia, 
where Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
has a large aluminum refining plant. 





NO OSCAR FOR WRIGHT 
Frank Lloyd Wright, who made his debut 
on network television some months ago as 
a subject of a lengthy TV interview, had a 
chance to become a movie actor recently, 


continued on page 81 
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Handsome modern Insulrock Insulrock exposed acoustical ceilings cost nothing when roofs have been 
walls add beauty and sound-silenc- decked with Insulrock Slabs, laid easily, speedily, economically, in year round 
ing efficiency to the best form of weather, on wood or steel framing. The underside of the same Insulrock Roof 
modern building designs Decking makes the free ceiling—off-white, good-looking “as is,” random-tex- 


INSULROCK COMPANY 
Sales Office: EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


iets Seed 





had not been invented 






Why did those walls of Jericho come tumbling down when Joshua's loud 
trumpets blasted? 








Suppose the sounds shook the walls to pieces? They couldn't absorb sounds, 
maybe? 







What if those walls had been made of Insulrock Slabs, that absorbed 
Joshua's shattering sounds? Joshua might not have been famous. 













rs Insulrock absorbs sounds. The air spaces that honeycomb Insulrock Build- 
4 ing Slabs—used as walls, non-bearing partitions and exposed acoustical ceilings— 
{ trap and deaden up to 85% of clashing, disturbing surface-reflected noises in 







factory, office, assembly, and school rooms, and in hallways. 






Ceilings are a bonus. 


















tured, simple to paint and keep clean. So the ceiling really is free, you see. 










Insulrock Building Slabs are made of special long fibers pressure-bonded 
with portland cement into pre-cut short or long slabs quickly applied to 
wood or steel framing. Incombustible. (Listed by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories.) Resistant to all weather wear, insects, fungi. Effective insulation 
advantages that cut heating and air-conditioning costs. Practical, economi- 
cal base for built-up roofing—for quickly installed non-bearing walls— 
for exposed acoustical ceilings. 




















Send for the Insulrock catalogue 
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Division of The Flintkote Company 









LINDEN, NEW JERSEY + RICHMOND, VIRGINIA + NORTH JUDSON, INDIANA 
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passed it up. According to Lire maga- 
e, Movie Producer David O. Selznick, i 
course of making the picture, A Fare- 
was looking for someone to 
y the small part of Count Greffi, a well- 
eserved 90-year-old Italian count equally 
skillful at world-weary philosophy as he 
at billiards. Selznick shuffled through a 
Alfred Lunt, 
Gielgud, then 
well-known gray-beards 
Leopold Stokowski, Bert- 
Wright. Wright was 
flabbergasted when Selznick phoned him, 
asking him to take the part, 
that it would be 
industry, 


, to Arms, 


ip of actors, ineluding 


Noel Coward, and John 
turned to three 
yr white-hairs) : 


rand Russell, and 


first on 
the grounds good for 
lark.” 
but would 


it and told Selznick so despite 


he movie second “as a 


Wright was amused by the idea, 
not eonsider 
repeated urgings. Finally, Selznick, unable 
to east the part at all, dropped the idea 


of using the Greffi seene in the picture 


FELT CLEANS UP 
\ full-fledged seandal has broken out in 
New York City’s Bureau of Real Estate. 
[he Bureau, which manages over $4 million 
worth of city properties, has been fran- 
tically cleaning house ever since evidence 
was uncovered two months ago that funds 
had been misappropriated by employees, 


it exorbitant rents had been paid on 





FELT 


me properties rented by the city, and that 
contracts to outside firms for relocation of 
tenants from sites the city wanted cleared 

mmetimes resulted in kickbacks to bureau 
A few weeks ago, Mayor 
Robert Wagner appointed James B. Felt, 
well-known realtor 


ployees. 


and chairman of the 
City Planning Commission, to head the 
ireau until all irregularities are straight- 
ied out. Felt will replace Percy Gale Jr., 
ho has headed the bureau for the past 
ur years. 
Felt, who continues as chairman of the 
inning Commission, has moved quickly. 
has suspended contracts with some real 
ate management firms because, he said, 
liness of filing their official reports of 
ices rendered might indicate “question- 
e business practices.” He has also ended 
® practice of selling city property in 
called 


over-the-counter sales—in which 
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announcements are buried in a few official 


cireulars—in favor of publicly announced 


publie bidding. 


WINSTON ABROAD 


After building more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars worth of housing in the U.S., 
New York Norman Winston has 
lately been turning his attention overseas. 


Winston 


Suilder 


he was 
building a $45 million development near a 
new steel plant in 


recently announced that 


Aviles, in northwest 


Spain. Although most of the project is 
housing (5,500 units) for about 18,000 


steelworkers and their families, 
is also building an 


Winston 
American-style super- 
market, movie theater, schools and churches 


KARSH, OTTAWA 





WINSTON 


(see picture, below). A wealthy 
industrialist and mine owner, Don Domin- 
go Lopez Alonso, 
but Winston has 
interest. The apartments, designed by 
Spanish Architect Don Jacobo Romero- 
Fernandez, are to be co-ops, and will look 
very much like the buildings Winston has 
put up in Long Island and other parts of 
this country. 


Spanish 


is backing the project, 


kept a small equity 


Two of the apartment build 
ings are already completed. 
Winston is also building a Long Island 


type housing development at Wissous, 
some 8 miles outside Paris. And in his 


capacity as special adviser on trade fairs 
to the U.S. 
Winston is 


Department of 
also involved in 
plicated negotiations which he 
lead to the first U.S 


Commerce, 
some com- 
hopes will 
participation in a 
Winston has been 
trying to get permission to display a U.S. 
exhibit like the one 


trade fair in Moscow. 


shown at Poznan, 
Poland, and Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 


with a typieal 


complete 
irket, an 
continued on page 82 
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It took Shlagro to 


4 the MOST 
of the 





Moment Contour 
Beam and Girder 


The SHAPE of THINGS to COME is HERE . 

with the extra-load producing profile of the 
new Shlagro Moment Contour Beam and 
Girder! This versatile new structural shape, 
with depths from 36” to 72”, effectively 
meets the ever-changing requirements for 
higher carrying capacities — with the same 
weight of steel. Beam and Girder may be 
curved, tapered, shaped to solve many struc- 
tural problems economically, especially in 
bridges and structures that need greater 








column-free area. Write today for Catalog #800. 
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Why this bualding created a 


NEW 
STANDARD 


of Porcelain Enamel panel (Oe 


FLATNESS | 


90,000 square feet of porcelain enamel makes the Ford Central 
Staff Office Building in Dearborn a big project, but it is more 
than that. Here for the first time the Ing-Rich-developed ‘Ford 
Panel” was used. This design, now widely used and accepted 
as the ultimate in panel flatness, assured Ford a surface which 
varied not over 1” in any direction over 15 square feet. Let 
us send more details. 


Architect: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, New York 


General Builder: Bryant and Detwiler, Detroit 
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aluminum house, movies, and a fashion 
show. The Russians have agreed to the 
exhibit, but have insisted that it be ready 
by September when the fair is slated to 
open. Winston doubts that the American 


exhibits can be ready by then. 


TRIBUTE TO OLD BLUES 


Three prominent members of the faculty 
of Yale University’s School of Architee- 
ture & Design were honored by alumni and 
fellow faculty members a few weeks ago. 


ALBERTUS~——-YALE NEWS BUREAU 





PFISTERER, SMITH, ALBERS 


Honored at a special dinner were: Henry 
A. Pfisterer, professor of architectural 
engineering, Boyd M. Smith, professor 
emeritus of drama and recently retired 
dean of the school, and Josef Albers, art- 
ist, who will retire as Chairman of the 
Department of Design on June 30. For 
the occasion, Yale design instructor Rob- 
ert Engman concocted the sculptures 
shown above. Each faculty member was 
presented with a small silver sculpture, 
supposed to “reflect the personality and 
interests of the recipient.” 





RECENT AWARDS 


The Architectural League of New York 
recently awarded a silver medal to Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill for their Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance building 
near Hartford, Connecticut and honorable 
mentions to Hugh Stubbins & Associates 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts for the de- 
sign of the Berlin Congress Hall and to 
Anshen & Allen, San Francisco, for their 
Chapel of the Holy Cross in Arizona... . 
Sculptor Jean de Marco won the League’s 
gold medal for sculpture, and also won 4 
$1,000 prize award of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts & Letters... The League’s 
Arnold W. Brunner scholarship award for 
1958 went to New York Architect Paul 
Damaz, who will use the $2,500 prize 
money to make a slide-film presentation 
titled “The Integration of the Arts in 
Latin American Architecture.” END 






































The Anemostat Constant Volume 
Turbulator is a standardized high capacity 
dual duct unit handling from 800 to 

7000 CFM. It provides an economical 


solution to many air distribution problems 


Cw 
‘ ANEMOSTAT: 


in which a large volume of air at controlled 
volume or pressure, and temperature, is 
involved. 
With the Anemostat system, all thermal 
functions—heating—cooling—ventilating 
are accomplished with air. Coils and 
resultant coil lag are eliminated together 
with required piping. Pressure losses are 


low and so are noise levels. Quality-built 


ll Standardized 
Constant Volume 


TURBUL 


Anemostat Constant Volume Turbulators 
provide zoning up to 7000 CFM with one set 
sidiin of controls—save money by replacing 
tural coil reheat zone-control with all-air system. 


essor 


Anemostat Turbulators function 
automatically. They are easy to install, 


simple to maintain. 
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New Bulletin gives important engineering 
data on Anemostat Constant Volume 
Turbulators. Write for your copy today. 
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The Johnson’s Wax 
Administration Building, Racine, Wisconsin 
lj aie lis Architect: Frank Lloyd Wright 


| HERE S THE EVIDENCE 


The original WRIGHT floors in this famous building, 
installed 18 years ago...are still “young’’! 











A busy office is the perfect testing lab for on-the-job C 
performance of a flooring. Wright passes with ease. . . im 
surpasses expectation. There's still a long life ahead for 
this 18-year-old floor (of course, it's waxed regularly). 








For projects requiring colorful, luxurious flooring that's 
quiet, comfortable and easily maintained, specify Wright 
Rubber and Vinyl Tile with confidence. There's plenty of 
proof that Wright is not only one of the most beautiful 





but also the most practical of floor tiles. 


W RE GH TF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A Division of Mastic Tile Corporation of America 
Houston, Tex. + Joliet, Ill. » Long Beach, Calif. » Newburgh, N. Y. 
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F (FIAT) 


LIFE-LINE- 
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GET THE COMPLETE STORY! Send for new, colorful catalog that 


will help you plan all your toilet room installations 


FIAT METAL MFG. COMPANY « 9319 Belmont Ave. * Franklin Park, Illinois 
L] Please send me new, fully illustrated catalog +570 


[.] Please have your representative call. 
Firm 

Address 

City 


Individual 


FOUR COMPLETE PLANTS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED FOR BETTER SERVICE, LOWER COST 
—————— 

_——— — —— ae 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 


(Office Building and Plant) , Long Island City 1, N. Y. + Franklin Park, iL + Los Angeles 63, Calif. « Orillia, Ontario, Canada 
Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


Contractor: J. Emil Anderson & Son = Manufacturing Quality Showers and Compartments since 1922 
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Terene 
ballast men are amazed about Guth Prismoid-GrateLite* 


When a recent visitor to our plant saw a section of the new Guth 


rr 


PEEP 


seer 
s 


Prismoid-GrateLite lying flat on white paper, his eyes sparkled. 

He held it up and exclaimed, “It’s great! Its got holes!” 

Our visitor was a ballast salesman, and he was mighty happy that the gorgeous 
new Prismoid has holes. As he explained, almost everyone is 

enclosing ballasts, cooping up the heat, cutting down fixture depth... 
making it tougher than ever for ballasts to serve their legitimate lives. 
But here is Prismoid, a prismatic louver-lens with holes! The ballast 
salesman said, “It’s certainly a step in the right direction!” 

Thanks to Prismoid’s breathing action ballasts get ventilation, 

lamps are cooled and the flowing air helps keep lamps, 

Prismoid and fixtures up to 50% cleaner than solid panels. 


s Cutts 







PHRISMOrD 
eMRATELITE 

















> matic Louver-Lens 
oT. M. Reg. U.S. & THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
Can. Pats, Pend. TRUSTED NAME IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902 
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Editorial 


Architecture and 
competition 


There have been too few architec- 
tural competitions in the U.S. in 
recent years. Indeed, not since Eero 
Saarinen won the Jefferson Me- 
morial contest back in 1948 has 
there been a major open competition 
for an important building. 

This is unfortunate, for it has de- 
prived the U.S. of many bright new 
ideas that have remained locked in 
the heads of bright young architects, 
many of whom cannot qualify before 
building committees because they 
have never designed a hospital or 
city hall before, or because they do 
not have a big enough organization 
to handle a major job. 

The absence of competitions is un- 
fortunate for clients, too. For clients 
would, in many cases, get better 
buildings at very little (if any) ex- 
tra cost if they organized the right 
kind of competitions. 

Why are architectural competi- 
tions, which are so popular in Eu- 
rope and Latin America, so rare in 
the U.S.? Why does the U.S. not give 
its young architects the same oppor- 
tunity and encouragement that their 
fellow professionals get in other 
countries? One reason, perhaps, is 
that few clients in the U.S. seem to 





know very much about competitions 
and how they should be organized to 
safeguard both the architects’ and 
the clients’ best interests. (One easy 
way to find out: write to the A.I.A., 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.) Another rea- 
son is that the immediate postwar 
building boom kept most firms so 
busy that competitions rarely at- 
tracted top talent. But now that 
activity in many architects’ offices 
is slowing down a bit, it seems much 
more likely that bigger firms would 
be willing to enter competitions 
rather than leave the field entirely 
to beginners. 

Last month, an exemplary archi- 
tectural competition closed at To- 
ronto, Canada. The objective was to 
select an architect for Toronto’s pro- 
posed City Hall and Square, and the 
competition was so well set up that 
a great deal can be learned from it. 

To start with, Toronto was an 
open competition in two stages. This 
is important, because many archi- 
tectural offices with big overhead 
costs cannot afford to enter one- 
stage competitions. But in a two- 
stage competition the entries for 
the first stage can be simple and in- 
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expensive—just detailed enough to 
convey an idea. If the idea is ac- 
cepted, the competitor is asked to go 
on. At Toronto, eight competitors 
will be admitted to stage two, and 
each will be paid $7,500 for his addi- 
tional work. 

For the city of Toronto the cost 
of the competition will be surpris- 
ingly low. Toronto expects to spend 
no more than $85,000—i.e., less than 
4 of 1 per cent of the $20 million 
building budget—on the contest. 
And $60,000 of that amount will go 
to the eight competitors selected to 
enter Stage Two. The remaining 
$25,000 will pay for jury fees, for a 
professional adviser and for print- 
ing, mailing, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses. 

In return, Toronto will get about 
1,000 architectural ideas worth per- 
haps $3 million, and the advice of 
one of the best architectural juries 
ever assembled, including such men 
as Architects Eero Saarinen (U.S.) 
and Ernesto Rogers (Italy). The 
architect selected by this discrimi- 
nating jury will get the commission 
to build the City Hall—and his 
prize will be a $25,000 advance 
against that commission. 

Such competitions would obvious- 
ly be good deals for many municipal, 
state, and federal clients in the U.S. 
—providing they were not in too 
much of a hurry. For a competition 
does take time—about three months 
are required for planning, three 
months to prepare the drawings, an- 
other month to judge the entries. 
However, part of the time spent on 
planning (i.e., writing the program) 
would have to be spent under a 
direct architect-selection system as 
well, and the time spent by competi- 
tors in preparing their entries is not 
wasted either—it brings the win- 
ning competitor that much closer to 


a final scheme acceptable to the 
client. 
Needless to say, competitions 


would be a very good thing for 
young architects, too. Some of the 


brightest names in U.S. architecture 
—men like Richardson, the two 
Saarinens, Henry Hornbostel, and 
others—got a big and early start 
toward their present eminence by 
winning a competition. 

More private clients in the U.S. 
might do well to try an occasional 
competition on the quick, sketchy 
European. basis, perhaps demanding 
evidence of responsibility and per- 
formance from the competitors, or 
reserving the right to demand that 
the winner associate with a well- 
known firm in executing the project. 

But public clients are the ones for 
whom competitions are most appro- 
priate. Local, state, and federal gov- 
ernments generally require competi- 
tive bidding among contractors as a 
matter of law. Architects, as profes- 
sionals, cannot compete on the basis 
course, but they can 
and should compete on the basis of 
ability. 


of fees, of 


Democracy and Apollo 


The seventy-fifth birthday, this 
month, of Walter Gropius, the mas- 
ter architect and master teacher, is 
a reminder that the pioneers of mod- 
ern architecture are growing older. 
“Grope,” almost alone among these 
pioneers, has dedicated himself to 
encouraging independent develop- 
ment in a younger generation, and 
is accordingly beloved. 

He grew up in a time now distant, 
when machinery and industrialism 
were dirty words among artists, and 
his finest work was in helping art and 
industry to turn around and serve 
one another. Now that modern archi- 
tecture has progressed beyond this 
initial phase, it is easy for successors 
to impute to Gropius and his col- 
leagues an excessive involvement in 
“mechanization.” But he himself re- 
cently demonstrated the far greater 









depth of his concern about life when 
he was awarded the Goethe prize 
last year at the University of Ham- 
burg. 

“When I speak of democracy,” 
Gropius declared in his response, “] 
am talking about the way of life 
which is slowly spreading over the 
world.” The masses now undertake 
decisions once confined to an “elite,” 
he went on to say, and _ they 
create great problems for the artist 
through their lack of preparation. 
“Although man is born with eyes he 
learns to see only by a slow process,” 
which drags in a bookish age. “Sen- 
sual perception has remained unde- 
veloped and with it the interest in 
what is beautiful.’’ Lacking not only 
visual training but that sense of 
wholeness, of symbolism, and poetic 
meaning, which the arts gave in a 
more settled society, this age yielded 
itself to mechanization; “the tools 
of civilization became too much for 
us,” and people took refuge in 
sharply limited tasks, “refusing to 
feel responsible for anything out- 
side.” Gropius might have added 
that the public also escaped respon- 
sibility in sybaritic pleasures. 

In such a situation, the Apollonian 
assignment of the artist, according 
to Gropius, is to use his intuitive 
abilities and his independence to 
create an “antidote to overmechan- 
ization” by finding a symbolic ex- 
pression recognizable to all for the 
experiences of an industrial age. 

Consequently, far from promul- 
gating the doctrine that only ma- 
chinelike forms were “modern,” and 
automatically so, Gropius and his 
group sought for that common visual 
training and common understanding 
and joint effort that would let all 
modern artifacts, “from teacup to 
city,” be lifted into expressiveness. 
“Beauty is an essential part of life,” 
he declared, “and cannot be isolated 
as a special privilege of the esthett- 
cally initiated; it belongs to all 
mankind.” That is still a noble aim. 

END 
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When Frank Lloyd Wright flew to Baghdad last May to 
design a Grand Opera and Civic Auditorium, he was, in a 
sense, coming to familiar ground; for he has known and 
loved from boyhood the tales of the “Arabian Nights.” 
These classic tales celebrate the glorious days of Baghdad 
during the eighth-century rule of Caliph Haroun Al-Rashid. 
The results of the trip, shown here, reach far beyond a mere 
auditorium, for they would celebrate the glorious days of a 
modern Baghdad. 

The alluvial plain of the Tigris and Euphrates on which 
the city is built has a history of civilization older than 
Egypt or Palestine. On this plain, legend has it, once stood 
the Garden of Eden. Here too were the ancient cities of 
Sumeria, Isin, Larsa, and Babylon, where, perhaps, archi- 
tecture began. 

The Development Board of Iraq, which called Wright to 
Baghdad, has at its disposal 70 per cent of the country’s 
enormous oil revenues (equal to $1.4 billion in a six-year 
program). Already, the Board’s completed projects of irri- 
gation and flood control are causing the flat desert plain to 
bloom again, as it did in the days of the hanging gardens 
and ziggurat towers of legendary Babylon. 

Last year, with the river safely contained behind great 
new dams and with large-scale educational projects, hous- 
ing, and irrigation work well underway, the Development 
Board could turn its attention to public buildings. For 
Frank Lloyd Wright, here was a chance to demonstrate 
what he had tried to teach in Japan and to preach in the 
U.S.—that a great culture deserves not only an architec- 
ture of its time, but of its own. 

The island in the Tigris he selected for his demonstra- 
tion was owned by King Feisal II and had remained unde- 
veloped because of the floods which periodically inundated 
it until flood control dams were completed upstream in 
1954. For this site he sketched not only an opera audito- 
rium, but a cultural center befitting a great city of one 
million people (twice as many as ten years ago). From the 
island he projected a great esplanade into the old city 
center, while across the Tigris, on the site reserved for 
the University of Baghdad, he suggested that a circular, 
ziggurat-surrounded campus be built—and, though not 
commissioned to work on the University, Wright sub- 
mitted a basic development plan. 

On the following pages are the sketches of Wright's 
imaginative proposals for the Opera and the University 
as well as the preliminary plans for a new Baghdad Post 
and Telegraph Building (which is a second commission 
from the Development Board). The text is excerpted from 
Wright’s own submission to the Board. 
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University of Baghdad across the Tigris... earth-mound ziggurats used for parking. 














FLLW: These designs demonstrate that if we are able 
to understand and interpret our ancestors, there is no need 
to copy them. Nor need Baghdad adopt the materialistic 
structures called ‘“‘modern”’ now barging in from the West 
upon the East. The designs shown here revive the natural 
beauty of form, the ancient crafts of ceramics and metal, 
and the use of the ground that produced the architecture of 
the Middle East. 

The original city of Baghdad, built in the eighth century 
by Haroun Al-Rashid, was circular in plan and contained a 
population of 2 million people in a surrounding and pro- 
tecting ziggurat of earth and masonry. Today, instead of 
flood or invasion, Baghdad is threatened by the increasing 
thousands of motor cars. (The city now has 30,000 cars, six 
times as many as ten years ago. Most are American makes.) 

Thus, Baghdad is in danger, and I have here hoped to see 
the Middle East put first things first. As modern civilization 
proceeds and advances, this most pressing problem requires 
a basic solution or the modern city will become impractical. 

When the ancients wanted dignity in architecture, they 
piled upward great mounds of earth with the labor of thou- 
sands of men for many years. Today, with modern road- 
making machinery, we accomplish as much in a few weeks. 
Modern machinery is here used to raise the ancient ziggurat 
to a new use as a plastic and plausible means of absorbing 
and harboring the motor car. Safety and pleasure in transit 
are thus accomplished instead of the dangers, the vexation, 
and the growing frustration of crisscross on the ground with 
one-level approach to buildings. Thus, fine buildings may 
be built with spirit and enjoyed without seeing them 
flooded by ac.es of antipathetic motor cars. 

The drawings show ziggurats of three levels surrounding 
the Opera Auditorium and the University Campus. In- 
itially, these ziggurats could be reduced to two levels or 
even one, with additional levels added as traffic increased. 
Earth fill can be obtained from cutting down the size of the 
island and (in the case of the University) by grading on 
the site. 

The Grand Opera and Civie Auditorium is at the head 
of a great esplanade oriented toward Mecca. A second 
avenue crosses the Tigris to link the great arch entrance 
of the University campus with the esplanade. At the head 
of the island itself, behind the Opera Auditorium, is a 
“Garden of Eden,’ with two fountains symbolizing Adam 
and Eve. From the garden another avenue reaches toward 
the base of the island, where a 300-foot-high statue of 
Haroun Al-Rashid has been placed. On the way, an art 
gallery and museum are located. 
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The University of Baghdad ... a circular campus free of cars surrounded by a traffic and 


























y a traffic and parking ziggurat . .. semicircular university buildings abut the inner edge of the 
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ge of the ziggurat; radio and TV studios are at the center of the campus. 
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FLLW: These drawings are voluntarily submitted to the 
Development Board prompted by the respect and admira- 
tion I have for the culture of the Middle East, which is now 
in danger. The use of the ziggurat has been explained else- 
where. Here, the ziggurat is the generic form for parking 
the entire traffic of the various buildings of the university. 
The campus itself is thus free of cars with entrances easily 
available from each level by way of multilevel courts in the 
various department buildings, which are placed at the 
inner circumference (curriculum) of the ziggurat. As a mat- 
ter of course, as many buildings as are necessary could join 
the curriculum. 

The central features of the campus are radio and tele- 
vision studios (Baghdad now has the first television station 
in the Middle East) arranged around a reflecting pool with 
fountains. The necessary antenna towers thus become ver- 
tical features of the design. 

The diameter of the campus and the number of levels in 
the ziggurat could vary depending on the needs of the 
University. The ziggurat winds in full view of the Tigris 
and travel to and fro would not only be safe but a pleasure. 
Three quick access ramps would allow short cuts going 
outward or inward from any level. 
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Grand Opera and Civic Auditorium ... set in natural water gardens surrounded by a. 
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ded by a motor ziggurat... the proscenium curves over the audience and sweeps out on either side of 
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her side of the building asa crescent arch decorated with scenes from the Arabian Nights. 


FLLW: The Grand Opera and Civie Auditorium for 
Greater Baghdad should be a beautiful expression of his- 
toric nature and therefore as inspiring to the culture of 
Iraq as any religious edifice ever was. But the specific 
form is of no previous known pattern. 

From the focal point of the proscenium at the stage, the 
auditorium ceiling curves upward and out, carrying sound 
as would the hand cupped above the mouth. This curved 
ceiling and the crenelated dome above is carried not only 
on the walls of the auditorium but by the bracing walls of 
the stagehouse and the great crescent arch which shows 
outside. Each wing of the arch descends behind a series of 
fountain-waterfalls to the gardens. These wings, as poetic 
extensions of the acousti¢ principle involved, are decorated 
with metal-sculptured scenes from the classie ‘““Thousand 
and One Nights.”’ This sculpture can be viewed from the 
promenades around the opera hall. 

The crescent arch allows the 1,600-seat opera auditorium 
to be separated from the additional 3,700 seats available 
for conventions or patriotic celebrations. To achieve this 
flexibility, sliding screens are hung to the curve of the 
crescent as it shows itself inside. (Similar acoustic principles 
and flexible seating were used in the Chieago Auditorium 
built by Adler and Sullivan—still recognized as the most 
successful room for opera in existence.) 

The low enveloping ziggurat provides parking for 1,920 
cars under cover. From each level, entrance to the audito- 
rium is obtained by way of stairways up to the entrance 
foyer. The stage is entered from a bridge over the garden 
at the rear, and ample storage for stock scenery is available 
below the stage. Under the auditorium proper are rest 
rooms, music libraries, and offices. Above the auditorium, 
a crenelated dome shelters a golden figure of Aladdin and 
his wonderful lamp, the symbol of human imagination. 





































































































































FLLW:" 


building by extremely 


The basic aim of this design has been to produce a 
economical methods and greatly 
simplified construction. The basis of the construction is 
the hollow steel tube filled with concrete during construc- 
tion (similar to the so-called ‘‘Lally”’ The floors 
are concrete slabs cast hollow to receive wiring and _ air- 


column) 


conditioning ducts. 

The building is designed around a central court with a 
green garden at the basement level. 
and equipment rooms are arranged around the court on the 


Public rooms, offices, 


various floors, which cantilever beyond the columns to 















































form balconies or sunshades. The roof slab is insulated with 
16 inches of earth planted to greenery. 

From the terrace level, a suspended arbor of steel tubes 
is hung in front: of the great glass walls to afford additional 
shading from the sun. The terrace itself is sheltered by an 
overhead trellis of the same steel tubes which continues 
over the garden court as a sun shelter. 

The whole structure provides a translucent, well-lighted 
interior space under adequate shelter in the hot climate of 
Baghdad. 


from the street through the 


Trees planted in the interior court may be seen 


diaphanous structure. 














Post and Telegraph Building ... glass walls sheltered under cantilever floor 
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and roof slabs...central court shaded by an overhead trellis of steel tubes. 
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FLLW: In order to make the building more agreeable 
both inside and outside, the building line has been set 
back from the street. In all stories the glass walls—set 
in mastic free of the structure itself—are placed well back 
under shelter to avoid sun heat and glare. An arbor of 





steel rods suspended from overhead is arranged as an 








outer pattern to carry suitable greenery. 





WHAT IS 





ARCHITECTURE? 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


from the London Lectures, 1939 


What is architecture anyway? Is it the vast collection of 
the various buildings which have been built to please the 
varying taste of the various lords of mankind? I think not. 
No, I know that architecture is life; or at least it is life 
itself taking form and therefore it is the truest record of 
life as it was lived in the world yesterday, as it is lived today 
or ever will be lived. So architecture I know to be a great 
spirit. It can never be something which consists of the 
buildings which have been built by man on earth—mostly 
now rubbish heaps or soon to be. Architecture is that 
great living creative spirit which, from generation to 
generation, from age to age, proceeds, persists, creates, 
according to the nature of man and his circumstances. 
That is really architecture. 

In all buildings that man has built out of earth and upon 
the earth, his spirit—the pattern of him—rose great or 
small. It lived in his buildings. It still shows there. 
Today we look back upon the endless succession of ruins 
that are no more than the geological deposits washed into 
shore formation by the sea—landscape formed by the 
cosmic elements. These ancient buildings were similarly 
formed by the human spirit. This is the spirit elemental of 
architecture. 

Any building is a by-product of eternal living force, a 
spiritual foree taking forms in time and place appropriate 
to man. They constitute a record to be interpreted—no 
letter to be imitated. We carelessly call these ancient aggre- 
gations architecture. Looking back upon this enormous 
deposit to man’s credit, and keeping in mind that just as 
man was in his own time and place so was his building in 
its time and place, we must remember that architecture is 
not these buildings in themselves but far greater. We must 
believe architecture to be the living spirit that made build- 
ings what they were. It is a spirit by and for man, a spirit 
of time and place. And we must perceive architecture, if we 
are to understand it at all, to be of the spirit of man that 
will live as long as man lives. It begins always at the 
beginning. It continues to bestrew the years with forms 
destined to change and to be strange to men yet to come. 
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The giant building industry is gradually growing more 
efficient. Since World War II, in fact, output per build- 
ing construction worker in the U.S. has risen a 
surprising 13 per cent. 


BY STEPHEN G. THOMPSON 


Few industries are more widely 
pitied and roundly censured than 
the U.S. construction industry. Be- 
deviled by featherbedding and beset 
by archaic production practices, the 
industry is widely regarded as the 
awkward and laggard stepchild of 
the otherwise brilliant American 
economy. And, in some respects, it 
is. In recent years for example, the 
improvement in construction pro- 
ductivity has been only one-half as 
great as the rise in productivity of 
the economy as a whole. And in 
1956 and 1957, in fact, output per 
worker in the construction industry 
actually declined from the 1955 peak 
(see chart, page 104). 

And yet it is time for the con- 
struction industry to stop apologiz- 
ing for its performance. Actually 
building is one of the most produc- 
tive enterprises, in terms of gross 
output, of any on the industrial 
scene. The annual output of a con- 
struction worker, as the chart on 
page 104 shows, is double that of 
the average U.S. worker. And in the 
decade since World War II, his effi- 
ciency has improved significantly. 
What is more important, building 
productivity seems to be swinging 
sharply upward right now. Although 
authoritative data is scant, the avail- 
able figures indicate that: 

> Average new building output 
per contract construction worker (in 
constant 1947-49 prices) was 12.7 
per cent greater last year than in 
1948. In comparison, last year’s 
average Gross National Product per 
worker in the economy as a whole 
was 22.9 per cent above 1948. 

> Building productivity has been 


The rise of building productivity 


advancing in rolling surges. In 
roughly matching the steady, more 
even-paced gains in GNP produc- 
tivity, new building has scored bet- 
ter than GNP in five out of the nine 
years since 1948 (see chart). 

>Since World War II, wage in- 
creases in construction have not 
been out of line with those in indus- 
try generally. From 1948 to 1957, 
average hourly earnings of building 
construction workers rose from 
$1.85 to $2.96— or 60 per cent. In 
the same period, average hourly 
earnings for manufacturing work- 
ers.advanced from $1.35 to $2.07— 
or 53.3 per cent (see chart). But if 
the wage increases in both fields are 
compared with 1939, construction 
wages rose only 217 per cent as com- 
pared with 227 per cent for wages in 
manufacturing. 


No standardized output 


One reason there is so much 
misinformation and misconception 
about the productivity of the build- 
ing industry, of course, is because 
of the complexity of the industry. 
There is very little standardization 
in building (except in prefabricated 
and tract housing). Each unit of 
“output” differs substantially from 
every other unit of “output” in 
shape, size, materials, etc. It is, con- 
sequently, extremely difficult to cal- 
culate changes in “output” per man- 
hour. 

Moreover, although building ac- 
counts for some 10 to 14 per cent of 
the nation’s Gross Product, the fed- 
eral government gathers only crude 
statistics on building output and 
employment, and the industry itself 
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BUILDING PRODUCTIVITY 








compiles almost no useful data. And 
it is a rare builder who keeps very 
detailed cost 
building operations — masonry, 
plumbing, electrical work, etc.—or 
who will discuss them freely. 

It is also enormously difficult, of 
course, to keep tabs on the number 
of “man-hours” worked in the con- 
struction field. For unlike most in- 
dustries, construction has few large 
firms; it is composed of thousands 
of small contractors, behind whom 
stand an army of subcontractors. 
Building labor, moreover, is com- 
prised of a collection of Balkanized 
“crafts” that often engage in bitter, 
disruptive jurisdictional rows that 
can cripple or delay a project for 
months. How can anyone keep accu- 
rate track of the number of produc- 
tive man-hours worked under such 
elastic conditions? 

To further complicate matters, 
real gains in construction productiv- 
ity are often obscured or concealed 
by price increases that accompany 
the introduction of new materials 
and equipment. These new materials 
may raise the quality of new build- 
ings substantially, or even change 
their character so much that they 
are no longer truly comparable to 
older buildings. Some examples: air 
conditioning, operatorless elevators, 
major upgrading in lighting and 
electrical standards. 

Collectively, and by separate 
crafts, building labor gets lambasted 
regularly for its lack of productiv- 
ity. Indeed, productivity in the lim- 
ited sense of individual effort and 
efficiency is what most people refer 
to when they criticize the lack of 
“productivity” in building. Actually, 
of course, labor productivity is only 
one factor affecting output per man- 
hour in the construction field, and 
individual effort may influence pro- 
ductivity much less, for example, 
than increased mechanization. Still, 
there is no denying that in some 
instances building unions have en- 
forced restrictive practices and that 
these practices have raised build- 
ing costs and inhibited produc- 
tivity. But recently, organized labor 
has been steadily retreating from 
its make-work, stretch-out, 


records on his own 


anti- 


mechanization positions. The anti- 
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ANNUAL OUTPUT PER WORKER — The 
average new building contract construction 
worker produced a peak $12,131 worth of new 
construction in 1955. By 1957, however, this 
average output had declined to $10,462. Mean- 
while over the postwar-boom decade, 1948-57, 
average Gross National Product per employed 
person (including Armed Services personnel 
and expenditures) advanced steadily from 
$4,009 to $4,929. The seemingly high ‘‘value’’ 
of new building per worker is not a measure 
of construction productivity vis-a-vis other 
industries, however. It mainly reflects the 
fact that building workers put together or 


install many costly components, such as 


structural steel shapes, elevators, and fur- 
naces, which were initially fabricated or ‘‘pro- 


duced’’ by nonconstruction workers. 


featherbedding code recommended 
last winter by the National Con- 
structors Association and the AFL- 
CIO Building Trades Department 
points the way to further reform in 
this direction. 

And many construction workers 
have, in fact, been working more 
assiducusly in recent months, and 
thus increasing their productivity. 
Builders regard this as an incidental 
benefit of the current economic dip 
and a reflection of the efforts of each 
worker to demonstrate his individ- 
ual skill and value, and thus mini- 
mize his chances of being laid off if 
construction work suffers any 
marked decline in volume. 

But the most important reason 
for feeling sanguine about the trend 
of construction productivity is the 
fact that there is a whole series of 
advances in building techniques and 
practices that are contributing force- 
fully to increased productivity. All 





INDUSTRY’S PRODUCTIVITY 








CHANGES IN PRODUCTIVITY—The chart 


above compares productivity (output per 


worker) in new building contract construction 
with productivity in the U.S. economy as a 
whole. Since 1948, output per worker in new 
building has risen 12.7 per cent (in constant 
1947-49 dollars). Meanwhile the productivity 
of all U.S. workers (Gross National Product 
divided by total employment) has risen 22.9 
per cent. The 1951 setback in building prod- 
uctivity coincided with materials restrictions 
after the outbreak of the Korean War. The 
1956-57 falloff reflects the record-spending and 
record-employment in the years just preced 
ing the current recession. However, produc- 
tivity is expected to turn up this year, as 
many individual building workers labor more 


conscientiously—to avoid recession layoffs 


in all, it is reasonable to conclude 
that these innovations in design, 
materials and building techniques 
have boosted productivity consider- 
ably more than the 12.7 per cenit 
that the government’s crude statis- 
tical series indicate. In mass hom: 
building, in fact, which has more 
repetitive processes and standard- 
ization than any other segment of 
construction, FORUM believes that 
the most efficient big builders have 
probably increased their productiv- 
ity about 20 per cent since the war. 

The best way to get an accurat 
picture of productivity in the build- 
ing industry is to take a close look 
at its component parts. Here, there- 
fore, are some of the specific and 
calculable improvements in building 
technology that support FORUM's 
contention that building productiv- 
ity is on the rise: 

Excavations. Over the past 20 
years, the dollar costs of removing 
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a cubic yard of earth have hardly 
changed. The reason: bigger and 
better excavating equipment has 
offset the increased cost of wages 
and materials. The major improve- 
ments in productivity have come 
from the use of power shovels with 
capacities of up to 21% cubic yards 
of earth compared with only 34 to 1 
yard * . older machines; huge trucks 
that now carry away 12 to 14 cubic- 
yard loads, rather than 6 to 8 yard 
loads; trimming up loose material 
for the big shovels with small bull- 
dozers, instead of by hand shovels; 
better compressors, faster drills, 
and better drill tips. 

Steel frames. A _ degree of 
increased productivity has been 
achieved by the use of large cranes 
instead of derricks to lift steel into 
place, and by the use of high- 
strength bolts, instead of rivets. 
(Bolting crews consist of only two 
men each, whereas riveting requires 
four-man crews.) One large struc- 
tural fabricating firm reports that 
use of a crane resulted in a saving 
of about 10 per cent in steel erec- 
tion costs recently, compared with 


WAGE RATE CHANGES 
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AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES in the con- 
struction industry rose $1.11—or by 60 per 
cent—between 1948 and 1957. This compares 
with an advance of 72¢ an hour—or 53.3 per 
cent—for all workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries. The difference helps explain the relative 
lag in productivity in the building industry. 
But, surprisingly, over the longer term (since 
1939) the increase in construction wages has 
been less than the wage increase in industry 
generally, 
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a similar job a year earlier. The 
newest electric generators can oper- 
ate up to ten welding machines at 
once, cutting fuel costs in half. 

Metal floors. The cellular metal 
floor that has come into widespread 
use since World War II helps speed 
up construction because it can be in- 
stalled in any weather. It also has 
the advantage of cutting down 
weight loads, thereby trimming 
structural steel requirements and 
expenses. This weight saving can 
be of immense value in buildings for 
sites that have poor foundation con- 
ditions. Says a spokesman for one 
of the largest floor makers: “We 
know we can produce a metal floor 
with iull electrical raceway flexibil- 
ity and future maintenance savings 
advantages for no greater cost than 
a concrete floor that would lack 
these advantages.” The tremendous 
potential in these floors is the intro- 
duction of forms that include ducts 
suitable for both heating and air 
conditioning. This promises major 
savings on both metal and metal- 
working labor by eliminating sepa- 
rate air-conditioning ducts. 

Fireproofing. A one-coat sprayed- 
on “Limpet” asbestos fireproofing, 
which has won approval in a num- 
ber of cities, can be sprayed directly 
onto metal decking, or applied to 
beams and girders that are covered 
with metal lathing. Such fireproofing 
has a 3-hour fire rating, has high 
value as an acoustical, insulating, 
and condensation control material, 
and when applied to a metal deck 
has reduced costs 15 to 20 per cent, 
compared to concrete or plaster fire- 
proofing. 

Structural concrete. Use of long- 
boom cranes instead of elevator 
hoists saves up to 50 per cent on 
concrete placing costs under opti- 
mum conditions. These cranes were 
introduced in the late 1930’s; by 
1948 they could be used on buildings 
12 to 14 stories high. Today the 
latest models service structures of 
20 stories and higher. 

Electrical work. Opinions are di- 
vided on the trend of productivity 
in this field. Critics speak unkindly 
of the output of the electrical work- 
ers. But lighting standards have vir- 
tually doubled in the postwar build- 


ing boom: office lighting of 50 to 80 
instead of 20 foot-candles is now 
commonplace. Low-power fluores- 
cent lighting provides three times as 
much light as incandescent lighting 
for the same current cost, and re- 
quires smaller wires. Higher voltage 
circuits allow the use of 30 instead 
of 15 fixtures per circuit, with a 
further reduction in wiring require- 
ments. Stud guns and power tools 
have been introduced that have 
boosted both wiring and fixture in- 
stallation productivity. Rolling scaf- 
folds in place of ladders have in- 
creased ceiling work efficiency, and 
a concrete floor trenching machine is 
eight times faster than chiselling. 
Tile. With new adhesives and 
new space-lug tiles that have come 
into widespread use in the past 
seven years, Lee Crowner, president 
of the Tile Contractors Association, 
estimates that tile installation man- 
hour requirements have been re- 
duced about 33 per cent. In his own 
building operations, Crowner re- 
ports, his tiling costs have advanced 
only about 10 per cent since 1952, 
although his material costs have 
risen about 10 per cent, his tile me- 
chanics’ wage rate 23 per cent, and 
tile laborers’ wage rate 40 per cent. 
Dramatic new gains in tiling pro- 
ductivity are promised through a 
“thin-setting’ mortar bed process 
now being promoted by the Tile 
Council of America, which holds 
patent rights for special chemical 
mortar compounds used in the proc- 
ess. Dry tiles can be set directly 
into the special, easily spread mor- 
tar compound, and the tile setter no 
longer has to devote time to soaking 
each tile, and carefully ‘“floating’’ 
and maintaining ‘‘damp conditions” 
on the mortar bed. Thin-setting re- 
portedly permits a tile setter to do 
three times as much work in a day 
as he can by conventional methods. 
Describing a tiling contract on the 
new Lake Air Junior High School in 
Waco, Texas, Tiler C. O. Montgom- 
ery says: “This school has 36,000 
square feet of wainscot. Normally tile 
labor on it would run about 80 cents 
per square foot. We did the job at 
23% cents per square foot. It took 
us 60 working days using five me- 
chanics. Normally, to do the job in 


continued on page 204 
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Modelmaker Devon Dennett 
adjusts a fitting on a partially 
completed model of the Pan 
American air terminal designed 
by Engineers Tippetts, Ab- 
bett, McCarthy, Stratton, for 
a site at Idlewild airport. The 
terminal’s cantilevered and 
cable-suspended elliptical con 
crete roof is reproduced with 
heat-molded plastic, painted ex- 
cept for “skylights.” The scale 
is % inch to 1 foot. Securing 
the model’s five-strand wire 
cables to the plastic spoke S are 
192 tiny springs. The spring, 
cable, and spoke detailing is 
shown below at twice actual 
size which, in three-dimension 
al terms, means of course at 
eight times actual volume. 


SE 











In the past few years, the card- 
board, wood, and plaster architec- 
tural models of prewar days, prod- 
ucts of painstaking handcraft, have 
been supplanted by fantastically 
precise, gleaming, plastic and metal 
models, the product of an equally 
painstaking and_ skilled machine 
craft combined with handwork. In 
effect, modelmaking has been catch- 
ing up with the architecture it re- 
produces; for into the past ten years 
modelmakers have telescoped revo- 
lutionary changes in machine meth- 
ods, use of machine-made materials 
and concepts of space that have been 
40 years evolving in architecture 
itself. 

Three changes have produced the 
model revolution: a new demand on 
the part of architects and their cli- 
ents for exceedingly realistic and 
accurate model design studies; a 
new material, the acrylic plastics; 
and new mechanized techniques 
adopted by modelmakers. Since 
World War II some two dozen ar- 
chitectural modelmakers have set up 
shop and are now equipped with the 
power tools to machine plastics into 
an enormous variety of components 
for models. These newcomers have 
joined the 30-odd makers of old-time 
models or of product and engineer- 
ing models who have now adapted 
themselves to the new techniques of 
reproducing the new architecture. 

The new models, miniatures 
though they are, can hardly be con- 
sidered simply imitations of build- 
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A growing demand for precision 
models has propelled the architectural model- 
maker into the machine age. 


The miniature boom 


BY JANE JACOBS 


ings. They are buildings, with their 
own complex engineering and con- 
struction problems. The minute 
spring fastenings for the roof cables 
of the Pan American air terminal 
model on the opposite page, for ex- 
ample, are all but invisible in the 
model, and in fact depart from the 
engineering in the cable-hung roof 
of the actual terminal building; but 
they are necessary for giving resil- 
iency to the model’s own fine, 
twisted-wire roof cables. The Man- 
ufacturers’ Trust model (page 110) 
had to have its own complete little 
air-conditioning duct system con- 
cealed in the ceilings, to carry away 
the broiler-oven heat created by its 
own lighting system. The columns 
of the Pittsburgh Hilton model 
(page 111) double as carefully calcu- 
lated tension rods. Rabbeted joints, 
V joints, positioning grooves, or tex- 
ture scorings on today’s architec- 
tural models like these are accurate 
to .001 inch, so accurate that allow- 
ance must be made for a coat of 
paint. 

This is serious work indeed, and 
costly. The Manufacturers’ Trust 
model, for example, cost $7,000, the 
Chase Manhattan model (FORUM, 
April 1957), $15,000. A complete 
and meticulous model of a large 
building—one that can stand close- 
up photography without shrieking 
“model”—can hardly cost less than 
$2,000, and, depending on size, com- 
plexity, quality, and the number of 
change orders issued while the work 





is in progress, may run as high as 
$22,000, the cost of the final Air 
Force Academy model which tock 
six weeks and 3,567 man-hours to 
build. However, inasmuch as a 
cruder handmade model of the Air 
Force Academy cost $30,000, even a 
$22,000 job by a mechanized model- 
maker can represent something of a 
bargain. 


Miniature investments 


Workmanship and costs of this 
order are not undertaken with the 
purpose of charming the public, ex- 
cept as a by-product. These awe- 
somely detailed and complete models 
are primarily for study by design- 
ers, architects, and their clients. 
They are shrewd miniature invest- 
ments made to avoid full-size mis- 
takes. 

From the time of the first rough 
preliminary concept of a building 
design, to the last stages of lighting, 
color, or texture refinement, models 
have now become vital working tools 
for design, experiment, and decision. 
They are depended on for jobs which 
used to be done entirely with paper, 
pencil, and painted perspectives. 
Peer over the board of an architec- 
tural designer today, and you are 
likely to find him cutting little card- 
board walls with a razor blade. Ob- 
serve a layout expert, and you see 
him pushing tiny drill presses or 
desks around in a transparent box. 
Trail behind a metal fabricator and 
you may find him scrutinizing a 
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THE MINIATURE BOOM 


Machining plastics for mod- 
els is very similar to machin- 
ing metal; the plastic is about 
as hard as copper. At right, 
a milling machine in the model 
shop of Theodore Conrad is 
scoring “louvers” into plastic. 
To score “bricks” a multi- 
bladed circular cutter is used, 
and for a seale of 1/16 inch to 
1 foot, such scorings number 
80 to the inch. Below, Conrad, 
the man in the center, trims 
the edges parallel on a series 
of plastic strips with a milling 
machine, in the main machine 
workroom of his Jersey City 
model shop. 


Milling out plastic stairs, 
Modelmaker Thomas W. Sal- 
mon cuts a stair section into a 
plastic bar; the shaped bar 
will then be sliced horizontally 
into identical components for 
assembly. 
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life-size mock-up of a piece of sky- 
scraper wall, made of painted wood. 
Look in on an architect and his 
clients in conference and you find 
them debating the fittings in a minia- 
ture lobby, complete with elevator 
buttons and passengers. 

This developmental use of models 
will be described in detail in a future 
issue of FORUM. In this article on 
the business of modelmaking, it is 
sufficient to point out that the elabo- 
rate and realistic final study models 
make the most spectacular exhibit 
models as well. They are far more 
impressive, as a rule, than models 
built only with exhibition or exploit- 
ation in mind. The final study model 
of Lever House, for example, was 
given to the Museum of Modern Art 
after its design work was done; it 
has since been admired in New York, 
Paris, Berlin, and Brussels, and pre- 
sumably still has years of travel 
ahead of it. The Pan American air 
terminal model (page 106) has been 
shipped to the Brussels fair as a 
U.S. exhibit, but its main purpose 
was to embody design changes 
worked out from a previous elabo- 
rate model of this same project. 

Occasionally the extreme verisi- 
militude needed for a study model 
and the permanence and satety de- 
sirable in an exhibit model are not 
altogether compatible. A _ recent 
dramatic example of this was a 
$12,000 model which went up in 
smoke—fortunately not before it 
had done its job as a study model. 
The model, of the projected Pepsi 
Cola office building to be built in 
New York, by Architects Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, featured what ap- 
peared to be 12,000 tiny incandes- 
cent lights in its ceilings, gleaming 
like an infinitude of stars through 
its clear plastic windows. A dazzling 
and lovely sight. To have used tiny 
incandescent bulbs crafted to this 
model’s scale of 14, inch to 1 foot (ac- 
tually available from Japan) would 
have required enough electricity 
to light the Lincoln Tunnel. In- 
stead, Modelmaker Theodore Con- 
rad set neon tubing behind the 
ceilings, to shine through 12,000 
simulated lamps. Even this method 
required enough electricity to light 
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five average houses—all ccncen- 
trated into a space smaller than a 
closet. And even though the light 
was from “cold” tubing, the con- 
fined heat given off was comparable 
to that from a stack of toasters. A 
timer, built into the wiring, auto- 
matically shut off the switches after 
30 seconds to give the model time to 
cool before the lights went up again. 
Alas, after six months of use, the 
timer stalled one evening and was 
not disconnected. In the dead of 
night, it went on again, stalled 
again, this time with the switches 
open and lights burning. By the 
time a courageous maintenance man 
had disconnected the wiring and 
quenched the flames, the model was 
destroyed and so was much of the 
furnishing in the conference room 
where it stood. 


Enter the machine 


Machine techniques and plastics 
both began to be used in the making 
of architectural models shortly be- 
fore World War II. But the profes- 
sional mechanized modelmaker did 
not fully come into his own until 
after the war. What happened can 
best be summarized in the history of 
Jersey City Modelmaker Theodore 
Conrad, who has been a leading in- 


Die-cast furniture and fit- 
tings for models, below, are Devon 
from the shop of Theodore 
Conrad where exterior decora- 


comes by the inch instead of 
the yard. For the staircase in panels 


the center photo, Modelmaker 
Dennett has joined a 
black plastic stair rail to the 
clear plastic by a perfect V- 
tive screening for buildings joint. The 
the stair is formed of plastic 
with rabbeted joints. 


novator and who now, with twenty 
men working almost exclusively on 
architectural models, has one of the 
largest and most successful model 
shops. 

Conrad, who is now 47 years old, 
decided to go into the modelmaking 
business for himself in the mid- 
thirties, after several years of mak- 
ing cardboard models in the offices 
of the late Harvey Wiley Corbett, 
beginning while Conrad was an ar- 
chitectural student. Corbett, one of 
the architects of Rockefeller Center, 
was unusual for his time because he 
regularly used models as both study 
and selling devices. 

To maintain his own shop, Conrad 
realized, he would have to meet the 
modelmaking competition of archi- 
tectural students and young archi- 
tects willing to work 60 or 70 hours 
a week for architectural firms (for 
10-hour-a-week pay). The best way 
to beat this competition, he figured, 
was to mechanize. This strategy 
might have remained a_ wistful 
dream if an old friend had not 
turned up promoting a little die-cast 
power-driven scroll saw designed to 
sell for $19.50. The friend claimed 
this saw could do a better cutting 
job than a ponderous $500 machine, 
but no one, except toy merchants, 
would take the small machines seri- 


windscreen beside 
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ously. Conrad did. Backed by his 
father, an ex-brewery manager, he 
installed a complete shop in the base- 
ment of his home in Jersey City. 

His timing was good. Architects 
for the New York World’s Fair soon 
gave him work. Even more impor- 
tant, for future demand, the Gen- 
eral Motors Diorama exhibit at the 
Fair (by Industrial Designer Nor- 
man Bel Geddes) excited a great 
many people about the potentials of 
models; so did the use of training 
models during the war. But the big- 
gest boost came in the immediate 
postwar years, during what Conrad 
and his competitors call their ‘‘mag- 
azine era.” Because of material 
shortages, not much new building 
was yet to be seen. Editors of popu- 
lar magazines, judging that their 
readers were avid for a glimpse of 
the wonders of postwar building, 
especially houses, decided to fill the 
gap by publishing models—but mod- 
els so realistic that the photographs 
would look like full-scale buildings. 
The captivating results, and the op- 
portunities for studying design ef- 
fects with immense precision, were 
not lost on architects. 

Meantime, the acrylic plastics 
were becoming available again. Be- 
fore the war, these transparent plas- 
tics had been used for models in a 


Like the Conrad die castings, 
these are % inch to 1 foot. At 
right are Dennett’s 
die-cast “children” at 1 
to 1 foot, for models of school 
buildings. They are pliable for 
bending into action poses. 
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relatively small way, but now Con- 
rad, along with the rapidly growing 
number of other mechanized model- 
makers, seized on the acrylics as the 
basic model material. Not only was 
the plastic visually suitable for 
models of buildings with large glass 
areas; it had no grain, it would 
not shrink, it could be machined to 
close tolerances, it could be glued 
without clamps in only a few sec- 
onds’ drying time, it could be hot 
formed for curved shapes, and it 
could be painted—without a primer 
—to simulate almost any material. 
Today virtually all models built for 
permanence are made of plastic, 
mainly the transparent acrylics. 
Lately Conrad has begun using 
glass-fiber reinforced plastics also, 
poured as a liquid over lasts, to sim- 
ulate reinforced concrete shells or to 
shape terrain. This is still an un- 
usual technique, however, as is Con- 
rad’s metal-inlay technique _illus- 
trated on page 111. 


I-beams and lonic columns 


The range of milling machines, 
drill presses, lathes, saws, grinders, 
polishers, and paint sprayers which 
Conrad uses (he has 70 basic ma- 
chines and 120 electric motors in 
the shop) is no longer unusual for 


Which one is the model? The photos side 
the Manufacturers’ Trust Co. bank on Fifth 
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professional modelmakers. Devon 
Dennett, a modelmaker in Queens, 
New York, for example, has a much 
smaller, three-man operation, but 
even so, uses more than 30 basic 
machines in his big, back-yard shop. 

With his machines the mechanized 
modelmaker cuts his minute joints, 
carves out tiny H-sections or I-sec- 
tions and chops them off to length, 
turns stair rails, forms benches, 
scores little courses of brick and— 
if necessary—flutes Ionic columns. 
In his shop, he also makes the cut- 
ting and scoring discs to do such 
jobs. 

There is plenty of ingenuity and 
invention in his work, but it is 
not the ingenuity: of tthe inspired 
makeshift. The mechanized model- 
maker does not seize on ping-pong 
balls for water towers, or medicine 
capsules for roof lighting domes, or 
aluminum foil for column covers, 
improvisations which the handcraft 
modelmaker finds useful and effec- 
tive. “When you aim at the very 
closest accuracy possible,” remarks 
Dennett, “you cannot exaggerate or 
falsify the scale of any detail or ob- 
ject, however unimportant. You can 
simplify a tiny object, but you can- 
not misstate its size. ‘Almost right’ 
in size will not do.” Dennett has 
used a piece of nylon stocking for 


by side below show 
Avenue, New York, 
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the screen in a large-scale (1 inch 
to 1 foot) door, but on a smaller 
door he simply omits the screen, in- 
stead of using fabric—which would 
inevitably be out of scale. Most 
study-and-exhibit models range be- 
tween 1/16 inch to the foot and 14 
inch to the foot, with 14 inch tq,the 
foot most common. 

Nor does the professional ‘mech- 
anized modelmaker search for simu- 
lated ready-made surfaces to turn to 
his purposes. He does the simulat- 
ing if he cannot use the real thing. 
For example he reproduces with 
paint sprays the black, brown, and 
ochre flecks on a cream brick with 
the same respect for the scale of the 
flecks as he shows for the scale of 
brick courses. Thomas Salmon,fwho 
has a four-man shop in Manhaftan, 
enjoys watching the astonishment 
of marble salesmen as they heft a 
piece of plastic “marble” made by 
Mrs. Salmon, the painting expert in 
his shop; or as they touch two sam- 
ples of “granite,” one “polished,” 
one “unpolished,” all done with 
paint on plastic. Wood is the hardest 
material to simulate, and where 
wood is called for the Salmons pre- 
fer to use very’ small-grained 
tropical veneers. 

Most of the small objects the 
professional makers place in and 


by Architects Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, and the model of the 
bank made by Theodore Conrad. (The model is at the right). 
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around their models are die-cast in 
metal. Usually the modelmaker 
makes a brass master-model of the 
item and a_ professional caster 
then makes a mold and does the 
casting. Although a typical brass 
master costs about $60 to make, and 
the mold costs another $25 or $30, 
Conrad figures that any object of 
which he needs at least six copies 
is more economically cast than made 
by hand. For the pebbled pavement 
of a \4 inch to 1 foot study of the 
Chase Manhattan plaza and lobby, 
he spurned coarse sandpaper and in- 
stead had the pebbled block die-cast 
in lead. Sometimes it is even worth- 
while to have an uneconomic number 
of objects cast. For the model of a 
classical building, Conrad had two 
Ionic capitals cast because he 
thought the effect of absolutely iden- 
tical carving in the two was worth 
it. Modelmakers sometimes sell cast- 
ings to each other, and to architec- 
tural offices. Conrad does quite a 
trade in miniature furniture, tree 
armatures, automobiles, people, 
lampposts, and the like. 


No production line 


But die. castings, milling machines 
and all, the mechanization of model- 
making remains a far cry from the 
mechanized factory production line. 
Rather, it is more akin to the tool- 
ing-up process of factory produc- 
tion. Once the work is laid out and 
the machines set, the components of 
a thousand identical models could be 
turned out, at steadily lowered cost. 
However, in the model shop, the end 
product is one model. Conrad re- 
ports that the economies of tooling- 
up vs. production are so well under- 
stood by engineer clients that he 
seldom has any trouble explaining 
costs to them; their estimates are 
often surprisingly close to his own. 
But architects, he says, are more apt 
to be aghast at his cost estimates, 
and to wonder how machine work 
can come so high. Conrad, like all 
professional modelmakers, keeps 
close accounts of labor costs on each 
phase of each job; he reports that ty- 
pically a third of the labor goes into 
laying the model out, which is where 


continued on page 196 
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Assembly of the mode! of the 
Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel (see 
below) shows Conrad’s inlay 
technique. In the miniature 
mock-up at right, a strip of 
metal is being inserted in the 
face of a grooved plastic mul- 
lion. In the foreground is a 
strip of tinted plastic “glaz- 
ing.” Below, the mock-up is 
compared with the partially 
completed model. The hotel’s 
architect is William Tabler. 
































Plastic wall of the Hilton 
model, eventually to resemble 
the rendering at right, is shown 
above with vertical mullions. 
First the wall was vertically 
scored, and projecting, thin, 
vinyl strips inserted. The mul- 
lions, also grooved, went over 
the vinyl and were glued. The 
short horizontal mullions will 
go over tinted “glass.” 
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Industrial “city” of the future? 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


Main Street bisects downtown Cal- 
vert City, presents a pleasant face of 
shop fronts, church signboards, and 
residential lawns. It crosses the IIli- 
nois Central tracks at an unguarded 
and unhurried crossing (top). 


A new semirural, semi-industrial civilization may 
be emerging in the U.S. Its outlines can 

be dimly seen in Calvert City, a small Kentucky 
town that has become a major chemical center. 


Stars have fallen on dozens of small 
towns in the South in the vast south- 
ward movement and decentraliza- 
tion of industry since World War 
Il. But on few towns have they 
fallen with such sudden impact as 
on Calvert City, Kentucky, a village 
in a big bend of the Tennessee 
River, 15 miles east of Paducah. In 
the last seven years this tiny 
hamlet has had its whole way of life 
changed from a subsistence agricul- 
tural community, with roots going 
back beyond the Civil War, to a 
large modern chemical center, with 
dreams of becoming a city in fact as 
well as name. In seven years Cal- 
vert City has more than doubled in 
population, from about 600 to 1,400, 
seen its industrial payroll go from 
almost nothing to 1,700 people, and 
has encompassed all told some $85 
million in new industrial plants, a 
figure that many a larger commun- 
ity might envy. 

Last month $12 million of this in- 
dustrial expansion, representing ad- 
ditions to previous installations, was 
completed. But the boom phase of 
growth seems definitely over for a 
time, and reaction has set in. Reces- 
sion and the high costs of building 
have hit Calvert City hard, as they 
have such other new industry towns 
as Pensacola, Florida, and Levit- 
town, Pennsylvania. Calvert City 


had expected to reach 10,000 in 
population by 1960, but it probably 
will have to settle for not much 
more than its present size by that 
date. A newly built five-and-dime 
store closed its doors last year, a 
spanking new shopping center is 
feeling the pinch, and the bank’s re- 
cently installed “drive-in” window 
has been used but three times to 
date. The stars have lost some of 
their luster. 

This pause in growth may be a 
good time to examine, in the sober 
light of today, the problem of the 
small town, the most neglected area 
in urban planning. For Calvert City 
is a typical small town which, like 
dozens of others, avidly sought in- 
dustry for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and yet, when it came, was aot 
well prepared to receive it. Like 
other towns, Calvert City held the 
conservative view that all it needed 
to solve its problems was industry, 
and that planning was something to 
engage in only if things got into a 
mess. At the same time, industry, 
though more conscious of good com- 
munity relations than ever before, 
made some miscalculations too. In 
overcompensation for the bad 
repute of paternalistic “company 
towns” in the last century, the new 
industries leaned over backward to 
keep hands off the community, and 
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Between U.S. Route 62 and the Tennessee River, Calvert City and its new industries view each 


laid themselves open to the charge 
of indifference. Recession and the 
pause in growth have only under- 
lined these misunderstandings. 

There is no reason to believe that 
Calvert City and its kind will not 
continue to grow. Its growth thus 
far is solidly based on long-term re- 
sources. But the small town will 
have to rethink what type of urban- 
industrial pattern it wants, what 
kind of growth is within its means. 
Since 10 per cent of all Americans 
live in small towns, and since the 
bulk of industrial expansion is in 
the direction of this Ohio-Tennessee 
Valley “backbone of the nation,” 
Calvert City may be considered 
larger than life as the epitome of 
the small-town problem. 


Dark tobacco whistle stop 


The Illinois Central Railroad put 
Calvert City on the map in 1871 
when a whistle stop in the big bend 
of the river was named after Patillo 
Calvert, local landowner and grower 
of dark tobacco, staple of the re- 
gion. Main Street was quickly laid 
out at right angles to the tracks, 
and the town began to grow, seeking 
the hilly land that would stand dry 
when the rivers flooded their banks. 

World War I dropped the bottom 
cut of dark tobacco, sold almost ex- 
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clusively to Mediterranean countries 
for black cigars, and Calvert City 
entered a long depression, hardly 
interrupted until the first industrial 
entity appeared in 1949. The first 
was the Pennsalt Chemical Corp., 
one of the U. S.’s oldest basic chem- 
ical producers, which built a mod- 
est $2 million hydrofluoric plant 
on a ridge overlooking the river. 
Shortly after, Pittsburgh Metallur- 
gical Co. built an electric-furnace 
alloy plant on another highland site 
2 miles from town, and the germ of 
industrial development was spawned. 
What physically drew these in- 
dustries to Calvert City was a clus- 
ter of natural resources and a net- 
work of rivers and rails. Across the 
river lay fluorspar deposits for 
Pennsult’s needs. Through the area 
ran two Texas Gas Transmission 
Co. pipelines with natural gas for 
industrial and chemical processes. 
Up the rivers, cheaply by barge, 
came coal, salt, and other raw 
materials. And all around was a 
supply of hardy labor, some par- 
tially skilled from wartime construc- 
tion, some fresh off the farm. But 
the big magnet to industry was 
nearby Kentucky Dam, a 160,000- 
kilowatt hydroelectric unit in the 
TVA complex, completed during 
World War II, with cheap power to 
turn labor and materials to use. 





other across the city line. 


None of Calvert City’s develop- 
ment would have come about, how- 
ever, without a small, determined 
band of citizens who had worked 
hard and long, since World War I, 
to get the dam built, the roads 
paved, and the industrial prospects 
canvassed. Leader of this group was 
leathery, old Luther Draffen, who 
with his brother ran the general 
store, the commercial hub of Calvert 
City, and who for nearly two dec- 
ades haunted the lobbies of the state 
legislature and of Congress, press- 
ing for hydroelectric power. For a 
country storekeeper, Luther Draffen 
had a curiously modern and hard- 
to-explain dream of a great metro- 
politan economy, fed by such power, 
building on the washed-out tobacco 
lands—a dream which may account 
as much for the town’s current 
troubles as for its progress. With a 
selflessness that even his townsmen 
still cannot understand, he spent 
more time scheming to bring the 
new century to Calvert City than in 
figuring how he might profit from 
it. 

When, in 1951, the big Air Reduc- 
tion Co. announced the building of 
an $8 million calcium carbide and 
acetylene plant on the river bank 
near Pittsburgh Met, things began 
to hum. Airco had been one of the 
many companies Draffen had per- 


continued on page 198 
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Florida’s parasol motel 


An exuberant display of concrete umbrellas 
lures Miami-bound motorists 


to a roadside “fountain of youth.”’ 
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One of the freshest architectural 
arrangements to brighten the U.S. 
roadside scene this spring is a small, 
parasol-roofed motel on the west 
coast of Florida. It was built by a 
young architect, a small contractor, 
and, for the most part, by unskilled 
labor. 

To lure traffic speeding down the 
Tamiami Trail from Sarasota to 
Miami, 35-year-old Architect Victor 
Lundy took his cue from the water- 
ing place the motel will serve—a spa 
that claims to be Ponce de Leon’s 
long-sought fountain of youth. Lun- 
dy’s “fountain” motif for his Warm 
Mineral Springs Inn reminds some 
people of a mushroom, some of a 
Martini glass. Basically it is a smail 
concrete shell in the shape of a 
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Night vs. day: roof sheils 
over the motel office (far left) 
are lighted from below in 
a flying, fountainlike display 
visible from the road. By day, 
guests bask on the front lawn 
(above) outside glass-fronted 
rooms shaded by the shells, 
which stand out crisply white 
against the blue Florida sky. 





— hyperbolic paraboloid 14 feet 5 erected underneath the shells, and Cars park behind motel where 
U e inches square, set on a precast con- strips of ciear plastic were set room entrances and baths are 
1 crete stem. In checkerboard fashion, on top to bridge the vertical gaps, screened by walls of concrete 
mall, : s : Hite ROE 7 o. brick in an upended pattern. 
ner this small sheil is repeated 75 permitting the shells to “float” as Galle offer tum puetedtion. 
we times above 19 studio guest rooms freestanding structural shapes. Con- 
eg (above ) and a front office and own- struction cost, surprisingly, came to 
‘lled er’s living quarters (shown in the less than $160,000. Eventually, 36 
striking night view opposite). Alter- more shells over 11 more guest units 
» Ain nate units in the pattern are dropped will round out the motel’s ““L” shape 
.~ 2 feet, giving the rooms a lively pat- into a “U., 5 tale 
hehe tern of clerestory lighting, and the Says enthusiastic Architect Lun- 
abies exterior a two-level roof line. For dy, who plans to paint a small 
a spa the motel’s sign out front, three mural for each guest room to finish 
anata more shells were hoisted atop 20 to off the job: “Of course engineers 
Rae, 30 foot stalks, forming a cluster like Candela have built this kind of 
ceee of white “palm trees” against the shell before. But it is still an excit- 
powneel Florida sky (photo, page 116). ing experience, with only a bunch 
es When the motel’s small forest of ‘country boys’ and a homemade 
omelt of shells-on-stems was nearing com- rig, to trowel in concrete and come 
of a pletion, nonstructural walls were up with a beautiful shape.’ 
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ONTINENTAL AIR VIEWS IN¢ 


Shells were cast at the site, 
while prestressed columns were 
anchored to footings and 
braced in place by the poured 
floor slab. Then the 2-ton, 2- 
inch-thick shells were lifted by 
hooks welded to steel collars 
cast into their centers (below), 
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steadied by lines tied to old 
auto tires cradling the corners, 
and set over the perforated 
tips of drainpipes cast into the 
columns. The collars were then 
welded to the steel column 
caps, and the shells water- 
proofed with plastic. 





Checkerboard roof pattern 
shows clearly from the air. 
Near twin shuffleboard courts 
in front, three higher shells 
form a sign cluster. Lawn in 
foreground leaves space for a 
third guest wing. 














PARASOL MOTEL 


WARM MINERAL SPRINGS INN, Venice, Florida 
ARCHITECT: Victor A. Lundy 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS: Donald A. Sawyer (structural) 
Louis H. V. Smith (mechanical) 
Kenneth D. Brumbaugh (electrical) 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Spear, Inc. 
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Checkerboard ceiling over 
the guest rooms contrasts low, 
dark shapes over entry, sleep- 
ing, and dining areas with a 
high, daylighted effect over 
bathroom, sitting, and cooking 
areas, where the shells are 2 
feet higher. The suspended ait 
conditioning unit that screens 
the entry drips its condensate 
water on a plant bed set in 
the gray terrazzo floor. Ma- 
hogany plywood partitions be- 
tween guest rooms are aligned 
with the columns, 14 feet 
apart, and are insulated to 
reduce noise transmission. On 
the lawn side (seen through 
the passage between wings, 
left) sliding glass doors and 
sidewalk are shielded from 
rain and sun by the overhang- 
ing shells. 
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City Builder Greenwald 


BY DAVID CARLSON 


“The civic humanist . .. will not 
seek to flee the city. Rather, he will 
use the new age of the city to build 
a better civic civilization upon the 
foundations of the heritage which he 
has redeemed.” 


The “civic humanist” that Ford 
Foundation Vice President John Os- 
man so eloquently described in a 
speech last summer is a rare man. 
There are few such men in city gov- 
ernment today. And there are even 
fewer in the business of building. 
Ask anyone conversant with urban 
problems to tick off the names of 
private builders who are devoting 
their efforts to building “a better 
civic civilization” through urban re- 
development, for example, and 
chances are he could do it on the 
fingers of one hand. And it is a 
safe bet that one of the names men- 
tioned would be that of “Herb” 
Greenwald. 

For Herbert S. (stands for noth- 
ing) Greenwald, Chicago builder- 
developer, is, at 41, a millionaire, 
head of a sizable construction em- 
pire with over $120 million of urban 
building underway and another $150 
million already built, and one of 
the few big “redevelopers” to 
emerge on the U.S. building scene. 
Well-educated (he has a bachelor 
of arts degree, studied philosophy 
under Dr. Mortimer Adler at the 
University of Chicago), well-dressed 
to the point of being dapper, and a 
man of restless temperament, Green- 
wald is a gambler who is willing to 
back his ideas on “civic humanism” 
with cold cash. He has earned the 
respect, and financial backing, of 
some of the country’s wealthiest in- 
stitutions and individuals. Green- 
wald, in short, is turning one of the 
neatest tricks of the century: he is 
making civic humanism pay. 


“The challenge is to build these buildings 
and make them profitable.” 


Greenwald spent his boyhood in 
St. Louis, Missouri, where he was 
born, and in New York City. He 
started building apartments in 1939 
(so far he has built little else) when 
he was talked into investing a 
$25,000 inheritance in a Chicago 
building scheme by a man “of whom 
I saw little after I gave him my 
money.” To retrieve his investment, 
Greenwald had to go ahead and 
build the apartment building, and 
he has been in the construction busi- 
ness ever since. 

To date he has built over 20 apart- 
ment buildings, containing some 
3,000 housing units, mostly in Chi- 
cago. He retains an equity interest 
in six of his apartment projects, as 
well as in the five Title I urban re- 
newal projects he is building. Thus, 
he is both an investor and a builder. 
He is also one of the three leading 
redevelopers in the federal urban 
renewal program. New Yorkers Wil- 
liam Zeckendorf of Webb & Knapp 
and James H. Scheuer of City & 
Suburban Homes Co. are the other 
two. 


Powerful partners 


Greenwald’s five urban renewal 
projects are in various stages of de- 
velopment. Farthest along is the 
Lafayette Park project in Detroit 
(FoRUM, March 1957), which will 
contain 1,800 units of housing in 
both high-rise and garden-type 
apartments. Greenwald is also work- 
ing on three urban renewal projects 
in New York, including two in 
Brooklyn near the Pratt Institute, 
and one at the tip of Manhattan 
Island, where he is building an 
apartment development from which 
“brokers wil] be able to walk to 
work.” The fifth will be a $17.4 mil- 
lion project in Newark, New Jersey. 

















To do all this building, Green- 
wald has a sizable organization. Be- 
sides his Chicago headquarters 
which employs about 100 people, he 
has a New York office with a staff 
of about 50. He heags two basic 
companies, the Metropclitan Corp. 
of America and the Herbert Realty 
& Construction Companies, but for 
tax purposes he has over 50 other 
subsidiary corporations and trusts 
which handle various phases of the 
building and property management 
for the projects. 

Besides this staff, Greenwald has 
several important allies. First, there 
are his financial backers, a power- 
ful, publicity-shy group known to in- 
clude some of the wealthiest invest- 
ors in New York and Chicago. 
For instance, Henry Crown, princi- 
pal owner of. the Empire State 
Building, is reportedly an occa- 
sional Greenwald backer. Then there 
is Greenwald’s business partner, 
wealthy Chicago Chevrolet dealer 
Samuel I. Katzin, who has worked 
with Greenwald since 1947, and who 
now devotes about 25 per cent of his 
time to the building business. 

Most important of all to Green- 
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wald’s success, however, is his asso- 
ciation with famed, German-born 
Architect Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe, who has been the architect for 
almost everything Greenwald has 
built. Greenwald met Mies in 1946, 
when he was looking for a “name” 
architect to design some Chicago 
apartments. Mies was, and still is, 
director of the Department of Archi- 
tecture at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. He had been recom- 
mended to Greenwald by a number of 
people—including Architect Walter 
Gropius. Mies recalls: “My first im- 
pression of Greenwald was that he 
was a charming, well-educated, and 
highly intelligent man. During our 
association since then I have found 
all of this to be quite true.” Mies 
took the job Greenwald offered, 
and designed Chicago’s now-famous 
Promontory apartments, which 
blazed the trail for the even more 
famous “glass apartments” that now 
enliven Chicago’s Lake Shore Drive. 
Today, Mies devotes about two 
thirds of his working time to Green- 
wald projects. 
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Greenwald’s concentration on 
building rental housing in the city 
stems from his strong feelings about 
the city’s future. He often says such 
things as: “My greatest ambition is 
to find a solution to the housing 
problem, and to develop the perfect 
physical machine for living. In every 
field there has been tremendous 
progress—airplanes, cars, you name 
it. But our grandfathers lived in 
homes just as good as ours. Proba- 
bly better because they were bigger, 
had more amenities. Today we just 
build houses, not homes.” Partner 
Katzin adds: “The challenge is to 
build these buildings and make 
them profitable.” 





“If | could write poetry .. .”’ 


Actually, making the buildings 
profitable is Greenwald’s specialty. 
Mies says: “He has the ability to 
go out and make others believe that 
these buildings can and-should be 
built, and in that way he is able to 
raise the money for these buildings.” 
And Greenwald’s concession that he 


is “perhaps worth around $3 mil- 
lion,” is a pretty good measure 
of how successful he has been in 
the financial end of city building. 

But one of his many ambivalences 
is that he constantly deprecates his 
role as financier. “I’m not so good 
at making money as Zeckendorf,”’ 
he contends. Yet his builder-com- 
petitors consider him a formidable 
business competitor, consummately 
skilled at the infighting of urban 
renewal. Last year, for instance, 
Greenwald wrested the Battery Park 
project in Manhattan away from 
New Yorker Zeckendorf after losing 
the bigger Hyde Park—Kenwood 
project in Chicago to Zeckendorf. 
Nevertheless, Greenwald says: “I 
would rather hang myself than think 
of myself as a financier.” Perhaps 
he does not want his ability as a 
money manager to detract from his 
reputation as a cultured, urbane 
client of one of the world’s greatest 
architects. He prefers the role of 
Renaissance prince—a sort of mod- 
ern Medici. 

And it is a fact that prestige 
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An experiment in tight planning gives 
this California high school the economy 
and flexibility of factory construction, 
plus the delight of interior courts. 
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Compactness comes back 


Vivid mural looks down on 
students strolling between free- 
form islands of planting in 
Westmoor’s central mall. 
Mounted on the glassy wall of 
the gymnasium, below a roof 
of thin concrete vaults, this 45- 
foot-long abstraction in porce- 
lain enamel by Artist Anne 
Knorr interprets the floor pat- 
terns, hoops, balls, and ani- 
mated movements of games 
played within. Around the 
outside of the school (below), 
under the cantilevered corridor 
roof, walls of heat-absorbent 
glass reflect another kind of 
mural: a tight array of pastel- 
colored houses typical of San 
Francisco’s new suburbs. 
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The big new $3 million Westmoor 
High School just south of San Fran- 
cisco is one of the boldest answers 
yet to the problem of high school de- 
sign. Behind an array of shapes 
and colors every bit as lively as 
its teen-age occupants, Westmoor’s 
classrooms and communal facilities 
have been enclosed in a sprawling, 
factorylike structure, built on eco- 
nomically repeated, 30-foot-square 
bays around a big central mall 
(only the barrel-vaulted gyms and 
shops break out of the low, flat 
structural formula). This compact 
planning not only reduced the total 
outside wall area to be built, heated, 
and maintained; it also shelters 
most of the school’s interior space 
from the windy, foggy weather that 
frequently scuds in from the Pacific 
a half mile away. In an area where 


lights in conventional schools are 
turned on 90 per cent of the time 
anyway, Architect Mario Ciampi 
and his consultants substituted eco- 
nomical low ceilings, electric light- 
ing (designed to be on all day), and 
mechanical ventilation for windows 
and skylights. Rooms can be dark- 
ened for movies and television at the 
flick of a switch. 

Between classes, Westmoor’s 1,500 
students get reacquainted with the 
outdoors through glass-walled per- 
imeter corridors, in a scattering of 
small, landscaped courts, and in the 
big breathing space and meeting 
place—the mall. 

Net cost of the school building, 
excluding sitework, special equip- 
ment, furnishings, and fees, came to 
$2,164,000—somewhat less than $15 
per square foot. 
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Students meet in the main 
court or mall under a canopy 
connecting classrooms and gym 
(right). Classroom corridors 
feed into a broad daylighted 
gallery overlooking the mall 
(below, right). In the gym 
(below), tall, glass-topped 
partitions are shut to create 





smaller exercise space. 
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Gymnasium is roofed by 24 
huge, precast concrete barrel 
vaults each 61 feet long, 15 
feet wide, 3% inches thick, 
and weighing nearly 20 tons. 
They rest on six precast con- 
crete frames that span 90 feet 
each. (Only half of the big gym 
is shown above.) 


> 


Heart of the school is th: 
central mall, seen at right fron 
just inside the main street 
entrance. Glass windscreens at 
either end shield the court 
from winds that blow in fror 
the nearby Pacific Ocean. 
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Growth plan shows present 
high school as a block of class- rk 
rooms and a block of commu- BROOME 
nal facilities (gym, auditorium, ; 
administrative offices, etc.) oe 
facing each other across a We Shon 
central mall which leads i 
through the school from en- pes 
trances at either end. This te 
compact planning, which con- We Fa 
trasts sharply with the open bene: 
“finger plans” in vogue today, < 
is credited with saving 2 acres 
of land for other use. In fu- N 
ture stages, Westmoor will Leyte 
fill out the omitted corner of Wi 
its present academic block, add 
vocational buildings and school 

district offices to the north, a 
community auditorium to the \ ; i H-t-t 4 
east, and a swimming pool to 6, sees 
the south. Farther south on {t-O4 PO eat 
the 61-acre site, plans call for one | Le 
more playfields, a stadium, iueautaweseatensveatst ertgvarcenc 
park, playground, and public H as 
library. 2 BL nae 
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COMPACTNESS COMES BACK 


WESTMOOR HIGH SCHOOL, Daly City, California 

OWNER: Jefferson Union High School District 

ARCHITECT: Mario J. Ciampi; Allyn C. Martin, Paul Reiter, associates 

CONSULTANT: School Planning Laboratory, Stanford University 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Lawrence Halprin 

ENGINEERS: Isadore Thompson (structural), Buonaccorsi & Murray (mechanical), 
Harold A. Wright (electrical) 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Theodore G. Meyer & Sons 


Library court at the center of 
the classroom block brings 
north light to the curving glass 


se ie RE ge SRS ee Prey i Fi on Se ee, Boag ns 
wall of the reading room, “i Ree ee Sm ee 
offers glimpses of sky and 
planting to corridors passing 


the court at either end. 


Windowless, ventilated class- 
rooms are separated from cor- 
ridors by glass walls in which 
tackboard panels can be in- 
serted at eye level for privacy. 
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Music rooms for choir, band, 
and orchestra are pie-shaped 
segments of a big circular 
room topped by a thin concrete 
dome. Corridors around them 
(far left) are brightened by 
color designs on the concrete 
block wall. 


Wane 
Classrooms are_ separated 
from each other by soundproof 
partitions, from the corridor 
by wire safety glass. Unit ven- 
tilators draw air down from 
the roof, warm and distribute 
it to classrooms on both sides 
of a “core” wall (seen in 
background). 


Flight of forms in_ sheet 
metal add to Westmoor’s lively 
air. Sculptor Ernest Mundt 
took his shapes partly from 
marine growths and _ from 
blowing, flowering seeds. 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE Ill 


The difficult 


The neat, simple face of many a 
modern building is achieved at 
considerable expense and trouble 








The late Constantin Brancusi’s polished 
bronze sculpture, “Bird in Space” (1919), 
remains one of the finest examples 


of perfection and simplicity in art. 
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art of simplicity 


The only trouble with a simple little word like “simple” 
is that so many people think it is synonymous with 
“easy.” In real life, of course, “simple” often means 
“difficult.” Horatio Greenough, who was Emerson’s 
sculptor-friend and one of the spiritual fathers of mod- 
ern architecture, once said that “the redundant must be 
pared down, the superfluous dropped, the necessary it- 
self reduced to its simplest expression. . . . This dearest 
of all styles costs the thought of men much, very much 
thought, untiring investigation, ceaseless experiment.” 
And 100 years later Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, the 
leading exponent of simplicity, put the thought more 
tersely when he proclaimed that “less is more.’ He 
might have added, “simplicity is not for the simple.” 

Contrary to general belief, the modern ideal of func- 
tionalism and the modern ideal of simplicity go along 
together only part of the way. Functionalism is (as 
FORUM explained last month) basically a romantic idea; 
it goes back in history to Viollet-le-Duc, the contem- 
porary of Victor Hugo and restorer of Gothic churches. 
To be sure, in stripping away everything that did not 
help the building to operate, and in reorganizing the 
parts of a building so they would visibly serve specific 
needs, the functionalists did a lot of simplifying of their 
own; but in the end this proved to be something very 
different from the ideal of a simplifier like Mies—an 
ideal which is basically classical. Its roots go back not so 
much to Viollet-le-Duc as to those great German archi- 
tects of the classic revival, Von Klenze and Schinkel, 
who prepared the way for Mies’s kind of modernism 
behind a Greek screen. 


Simplicity—classical and universal 


The fact that the ideal of “classical simplicity” has 
been able to survive at all in this supercomplicated, 
technical age is due in part to an act of genius by Mies 
himself. To explain it one must go back for a moment 
into that many-sided, fertile, and tortured age, the nine- 
teenth century. 

There were then three great architectural moods com- 
peting for public favor in an ever more complicated 
world. They are well known. There was the classical 
mood which started on a broad scale with the classical 
and the Greek revivals and culminated in the Lincoln 
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Memorial. There was the romantic mood of the Gothic 
revival and of later romantic eclecticism—producing 
Richardson’s Pittsburgh courthouse and jail, or Good- 
hue’s St. Thomas. And then, as a steady undertone, there 
was the great dramatic surge of the Baroque, the style 
that lit up classical order with romantic fire—shown 
only weakly in America as “Georgian” architecture as, 
for example, in the rather imitative St. Paul’s Church 
in New York. 

These styles fought some spectacular duels, such as 
that between McKim’s great public library in Boston 
across the square from Richardson’s romantic Trinity 
Church, or between McKim’s baroque Municipal Build- 
ing in New York across the way from Cass Gilbert’s 
pseudo-Gothic Woolworth Building. But all of the styles 
were bound to lose—at least in their nineteenth-century 
form; for science and technology soon demanded a very 
different kind of expression. 

For one thing, building itself became simply too com- 
plex. Steel and concrete construction burst all the famil- 
iar masonry bounds, and mechanical equipment filled up 
the new buildings with a terrifying labyrinth of pipes, 
ducts, wires, shafts, chutes, wells, pits, docks, intakes, 
and exhausts. In some building types, more than 25 per 
cent of the enclosed space was turned over to the mech- 
anics of living, and in a few the mechanics of living 
ate out the actual living space almost completely. 

Worst of all, the building program itself became in- 
creasingly complicated also. Not only did new programs 
make a scrambled mess of those fine, stately progres- 
sions of lobbies, corridors, rotundas, and foyers that had 
been organized so well by the Beaux-Arts, but quick 
obsolescence made a hash of almost any predetermined 
sequence of spaces. More often than not, the only cer- 
tainty about the future use of a building was that such 
use was quite uncertain—that the use might change a 
dozen times during the life span of the structure; so that 
flexibility of plan became an essential prerequisite re- 
gardless of whether an architect was designing a factory, 
an office building, or a three-bedroom house. 

It was a situation in which—of all possible approaches 
—classical simplicity would have seemed to be the most 
certainly doomed. And so it would have been except for 
an act of pure genius. Yet genius itself might not have 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE III 


Mies’s 1942 project for a small museum 
(top, right) dramatized his “universal space” 
concept by underplaying the building 
completely and emphasizing only its use 
—and the flexibility of its use. Although the 
museum was never built, Crown Hall at 
I.1.T. (bottom, right), a dozen years later, 
shows a similarly unobstructed, anonymous 
space designed to accommodate any and 

all possible functions. 


sufficed had there not existed, deep in the classical way 
of looking at building problems, a great key idea—the 
idea of universality. 


Mies and a universal system 


In its universality classicism went squarely against 
functionalism. Functionalism rested, as has been ex- 
plained, upon an exact organization of particulars. For 
example, the particular use of one room in a school as an 
auditorium separated it off from other rooms in size and 
shape; so there it was made to stand in the functionalist 
plan, visible to all as “particularly” an auditorium. So, 
too, the gym; so, too, the classroom wing; so, too, if 
possible, the cafeteria and the administrative services. 

But the idea of total simplification, the classical ideal, 
said the opposite: if particular uses are going to change 
within the space we make, why then let’s make a uni- 
versal space that can take care of one and all possible 
uses! Said Mies: “We do not let the functions dictate 
the plan. Instead let us make room enough for any 
function.” 

From this basic, classical notion of a universal plan 
and a universal space, Mies developed an entire vocabu- 
lary of universality; a vocabulary of universal details, 
of universal materials (brick, steel, glass), of universal 
proportions. The more unpredictable building technology 
and building needs became, the greater was the need, 
in Mies’s eyes, for a universal architectural system of 
order that could provide answers to any problem. The 
particular solution, to Mies, was largely a thing of the 
past; in a mass society with a mass technology to serve 
it, only universal solutions made practical sense. The 
particular flavor of a building would have to come from 
its location, from the people who used it, and from the 
ways they used it. 

But total simplification in modern architecture as 
practiced by Mies did not start only as a practical alter- 
native to functionalism or any other ism. It started as a 
protest against the great hanging bouquets of nine- 
teenth-century eclecticism. And there were parallels in 
every field: the “Suprematist” painter, Kazimir Male- 
vich, for example, made the most radical break possible 
in his particular medium when, in 1918, he painted his 
famous White on White—a white square set somewhat 
askew against a white background. That one wiped the 
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slate cleaner than it had ever been wiped before; now 
painting was all set for a new start—the canvas became 
a “universal plane.” And Mies tried to make a similarly 
radical break in 1919, with his first sketch for an all- 
glass skyscraper. Again, the intention was to start with 
a blank canvas, a clean slate. In fact, Mies suggested 
that the really important thing about his all-glass build- 
ing was not the building itself—but the reflections in 
the glass! In other words, he was trying to make a 
building so close to nothingness, to point zero, to Uni- 
versality, that it would achieve its identity only from 
what went on within its walls. 

Such radical breaks with the past are not uncommon, 
generally, however, they represent a passing phase, a 
point of departure. White on White made a certain 
amount of sense in 1918—at least as a slogan—but 
painters soon went beyond it; and the few artists today 
who are still aping Malevich’s protest of 40 years ago 
are not taken very seriously by the world of modern art. 

If Mies had stood still in 1919 with his basic concept 
of a universal space, the chances are that few critics 
would remember his work today. It is because Mies went 
beyond the first, basic concept and tried to develop an 
entire vocabulary of universality that he is considered 
so important. 
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Simplicity and simple-mindedness are by 
no means synonymous: typical New York 
housing units (top, right) are simple to 
the point of deadliness, conceal 

behind their dreary facades an allegedly 
“practical” plan that is full of con- 
tortions. Below, right, are Mies’s faculty 
apartments for I.1.T.; inexpensive and 
simple, these buildings express 


dignity and order in structure and plan. 


God and the details 


Mies likes to say that “God is in the Details.” By this 
he means that a building “declares itself” through its 
details—features such as visible joints and trim and 
projection or recession—and that the details of a build- 
ing are a creative force in themselves. 

This points up two characteristics of architecture that 
are not always clearly understood: the first of these 
(which we mentioned in an earlier article) was most 
succinctly explained by Winston Churchill when he said 
that “we shape our buildings—and afterwards our build- 
ings shape us.” To some extent, of course, any work of 
art may have a similar influence; but a building has a 
captive audience, and a building’s influence is therefore 
almost inescapable. Malevich’s blank canvas had a very 
limited message. It just said: “‘Let’s start from scratch.” 
The simple building—the fine, simple building—on the 
other hand, seemed to say: “Let’s get our house in 
order.” And in the twentieth century, that message 
seemed so important to the so-called simplifiers that 
they were willing to make the inner structure of their 
buildings infinitely complicated just to get that message 
across. 

This brings up a second characteristic that distin- 
guishes architecture from the other arts: architecture 
must declare itself to be understood. This, too, is a clas- 
sical notion—the use of a language of universal symbols 
to communicate a meaning that all can grasp, without 
technical preparation. A primitive example is the classi- 
cal pilaster or pseudo-column, which generally supported 
nothing—but did give the onlooker a clear, so-to-speak 
poetic, idea of supports, and hence helped the building 
to declare itself. 

These two notions—the idea that a building lives crea- 
tively ever after it has been built, and the idea that a 
building can speak only if it is permitted to declare 
itself—motivated simplifiers like Mies van der Rohe to 
stick to the straight and narrow path, even if the path 
turned out to be full of detours. 

Anybody taking a walk on the Mies-designed campus 
of the Illinois Institute of Technology will find himself 
surrounded by two- and three-story-high buildings con- 
structed of very simple-looking steel frames that are 
visible on every facade. If an engineer had designed 
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those steel frames, the chances are that they would be 
quite complicated in their connections, that the steel 
sizes would vary depending upon the actual loads sup- 
ported, and that the total effect would be clumsy and a 
little cheap. Inserted in I.1.T.’s neat steel frames the 
visitor will see precise panels of brickwork and tight- 
fitting units of glass. Perhaps he will, at first, find the 
campus a little monotonous; but with time he may dis- 
cover some very subtle variations in detail—and he may 
become conscious of an over-all concept of order that 
spells unity and design. 

He may not realize that some of the buildings he has 
seen—-and all the steel-and-glass skyscrapers farther 
downtown—are not really supported by the visible, ex- 
posed steel at all; that the real supporting frame is 
concealed and jacketed in concrete. But even if he did 
know this, it is unlikely that the knowledge would de- 
tract much from the effect of serene simplicity that he 
had experienced. Architect Paul Rudolph put it this 
way recently: ‘“Mies’s cage is . . . criticized widely for 
exposing nonstructural steel members outside the con- 
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An idea may be declared first in applied 
ornament and later become a profound 
architectural concept: Sullivan’s inter- 
twining foliage (top, right) first suggested 
the idea of continuity in structure and 
space; later, Frank Lloyd Wright made 
this idea the most important reality in 
modern architecture by building contin- 
uous structures and spaces like the spiral- 
shaped Morris Store in San Francisco 
(below, right), and the Guggenheim 
Museum now going up in Manhattan. 


crete-covered steel frame. This is the long way home, 
but still it has produced the most eloquent steel cage 
known. The important point is that technology has not 
caught up [with design] . . . [Mies] needed a spray 
with a four-hour fire rating which could be applied to 
his structural frame; but he could not wait for tech- 
nology... .” 

Why did Mies take the long way home if there was a 
short cut? The visitor to L.I.T. might answer that ap- 
parent simplicity can be a strong force for order; and 
Mies might add that, at the present time, with techno- 
logy a little way behind architectural theory, some fairly 
complicated means may have to be used to achieve such 
apparent simplicity. For Mies believes that a seemingly 
simple building will generate greater simplicity in the 
life of the building itself and, hence, in the lives of those 
who use it; and he also believes that a seemingly simple 
structure—a structure that shows how elegant simpli- 
city can be—might direct the building industry toward 
the production of components and the development of 
methods that may, some day, make simplicity of struc- 
ture and structural expression a unified, practical reality 
rather than an applied ornamental device. 

If this seems devious, it is well to remember that 
others have used a similar approach in the past, and 
with success. Louis Sullivan, for example, first stated 
the great principle of structural and spatial continuity 
in his applied ornament. Those patterns of continuously 
intertwining foliage were no more than _ intuitive 
sketches that suggested an idea. The idea was taken up 
by Sullivan’s great “apprentice,” Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and turned into a new kind of architecture altogether. 
But even Wright could not really build the way he knew 
people would soon be able to build because of the tech- 
nological time-lag; only quite recently have his continu- 
ous structures been built by truly continuous means. 

What do Mies’s details declare? Above all, as we have 
seen, they declare the cage and the way it is—or should 
and could be—put together. Beyond this, Mies’s details 
help declare the identity of the building: his closely 
spaced vertical mullions declare the soaring skyscraper ; 
his widely spaced, long-span trusses on heavy stanchions 
declare a building of great, uninterrupted open spaces; 
and his neat, glassy volumes held up clamped between 
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outside columns as if by magnetism declare modern 
architecture’s conquest of gravity. The fact that all these 
declarations are arrived at by way of complicated (and 
often hidden) structural connections does not make 
them less impressive—as declarations of an ideal. 


Simplicity or oversimplification? 


In Mies’s arsenal of architectural solutions there is 
one large and, as yet, unclosed gap: to many critics it 
has seemed that Mies is being eloquent about the steel 
cage at the expense of making the space within that 
cage work properly in terms of mechanical equipment 
and indoor climate. Mies has tried to answer his critics 
by saying, brusquely, that “this is not my specialty”; 
yet, to most laymen, these problems are certainly part 
of the architect’s responsibility. 

Some of the best-known partisans of Miesian simpli- 
city have tried to come to grips with these problems: 
the problem of how to heat and cool an all-glass building, 
how to control glare, how to make glass-walled offices 
efficient. They have been forced to face these facts of life 
through bitter experience: unprotected glass walls may 
be exquisitely beautiful—but if those who live and work 
behind them roast, they will not be around for long to 
enjoy the beauty; the “captive audience” of architecture 
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The idea of a steel cage, vertically 
accented to express the drama of the 
skyscraper, is boldly declared in metal 
rails applied to a run-of-the-mill bay 
structure as in this photo (top, right) of 
bronze rails being attached to New York’s 
new Seagram Tower. The picture below, 
right, shows the final effect on a similar 
building in Chicago. As a declaration 

of a structural idea the effect is 
convincing in its simplicity—although 


it was quite difficult to achieve. 


is not all that captive. And exquisite beauty has a way of 
being elusive when the glass walls are backed up by im- 
provised brown paper shades Scotch-taped to the insides 
by sizzling and blinded humanity. . . . Perhaps tech- 
nology will again come to the rescue in the end—but that 
end is not yet in sight. For the present, at least, the 
architect must be the one to come to the rescue. 


A universal architecture 


So these are the basic tenets of universal architecture 
today: the concept of universal spaces rather than form- 
fitting (and, hence, rapidly obsolescing) building types; 
and the concept of universal details and materials rather 
than special details and special solutions. 

A good case can be made (and often is made) against 
both of these concepts: is not rapid obsolescence the life- 
blood of our building industry? Do not universal details 
and materials produce monotony? Some of these ques- 
tions are faced by other schools of modern architecture 
and will be discussed in subsequent articles. 

Meanwhile, the importance of the school of simplifi- 
cation lies in a single, inescapable fact: in the next ten 
years, the U.S. may double its present inventory of 
buildings. Only a tiny fraction of this cubage will be 
designed by architects of the stature of Wright or Mies. 

So one of the crucial problems faced by modern archi- 
tecture is to develop systems of design that can be copied 
with relative ease by lesser mortals. Nobody turned 
out to be very good at copying Michelangelo, and no 
one has turned out—so far—to be very good at copying 
Frank Lloyd Wright. The importance of Mies’s school of 
simplification is that it 7s relatively easy to copy: any 
architect of discrimination who has absorbed the rigor- 
ous ground rules can produce a good “Mies building”’ 
and, of course, many have. Some have even gone beyond 

to tackle the unfinished business of indoor climate. 

Perhaps it is not a very flattering commentary on our 
time to suggest that there is less opportunity for indi- 
vidual genius and inventiveness today than there used to 
be. Still, it is almost as hard to develop good, universal 
systems of architecture as it is to develop great individ- 
ual artists. That is why Mies’s system of simplicity and 
universality is one of the most important resources 
architecture can claim today. 
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Needed: a building science 


lhe $48 billion building industry prob 
ibly spends less for scientific research 
than any other major industry in the 
U.S. The best figure for the total 
imount of building research that any 
estimator can come up with is a mere 
>2Z0VU million a year, or only about one- 
half of one per cent of total building 
volume. This hardly compares with such 
other major industries as chemicals and 
electrical equipment, which regularly 
nvest some 38 per cent of sales in rv 


search and development. 


Moreover, fully 95 per cent of build 
ng research is on manufactured prod 
ucts and materials. Indeed, if it wer 
not for the manufacturers, building re 
search would vanish to nothing but a 
series of scattered islands of activity 
n a handful of universities, one or two 
government agencies, one or two pri 
vate foundations, and—here and ther: 

in the offices of a few dedicated arch 
itects and engineers. For the least re 
search is being done where it is needed 
most, in studying the building as a 
whole. Furthermore, the research which 
gets done is so scattered and uncoordi 
nated that there is nothing approaching 
a building science in the U.S. today. 

Within the building industry, there 

a determined effort under way to 
bring more science to the practice of 
building, from the earliest stages of 


y 


architectural design to the final stages 


construction. One organization which 


is taken on a part of this responsi- 





ity is the Building Research Insti- 
ute, the industry’s privately financed 
technical society, which was set up in 
1952 “‘to aid the progress of research 
and the development of technology in 
building.” Actually, BRI, a unit of the 
National Academy of Sciences, has 
never before engaged in or sponsored 
building research, despite its name and 


; } 
} \ 


s objective. Instead, it has acted only 
as a sort of town hall for the industry, 
staging periodic conferences on sub- 
jects of general interest—plastics in 


} 


building, illumination, the curtain wall 
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Basic research in the building industry 
is almost nonexistent. Here is a 
suggestion for building up the needed 





research funds quickly 


for its 1,100 members. In its newest 
effort, that of stimulating a national 
program of research, BRI is looking 
toward establishment of a true building 
science, whose coordinated parts are 
shown in the diagram opposite and dis 
cussed on p. 206, 


Art versus science? 


While there is general agreement 
Within the building industry that re 
search is good—‘the popular religion,” 
one ironic architect calls it there is as 
yet virtually no agreement, even among 
BRI members, as to the meaning oi 
the word or the nature of problems that 
most need investigating. Research on 
products or materials is easy enough to 
define and to see, for it is applied re 
search aimed toward very practical 
ends, such as a nonleak sealant for cur- 
tain walls. One research director of a 
large building enterprise describes 
much of what goes on in this area as 
‘a witches’-caldron-type of puttering 
in which a pinch of this has been added 
to a gallon of that, so that someone can 
make homogenized birdseed look lik« 
ceramic tile.” This article will not bs 
much occupied with applied research in 
the building field. 

But beyond this is a very large area 
of truly basic research, hard to define, 
stretching toward the basic sciences, 
which the building industry has never 
thought much about in any comprehen 
sive way. The difference between this 
and applied research was perhaps best 
expressed several years ago by a prom- 
inent U.S. scientist. He said that for 
$2 billion he would take on the job of 
building a rocket to carry an expedition 
to the moon, because all the technical 
details were known. But he would not 
quote a figure on developing a theory 
as to why the drawing of wire alters its 
electrical resistance according to no 
known laws. The moon rocket, in a 
sense, is akin to building product de- 
velopment; it is the application of ex 


and painlessly. 


BY DAVID ALL ‘ 


isting knowledge and its results a 
tairly predictable. The wire theory 
basic research, which will not be solved 
by money alone. The scientist said t 3 
the right man, with a slide rule and ; 
piece of wire, might get an answer 
50 cents. But $20 million might go 
200 men, with no answer forthcom: 
Because so few men in the buiiding 
industry have been taught to think E 
these terms, to make this fundamenta 
dictinction, the Building Research | 
stitute in its exploration of th 
search area has found it difficult t 
get people in building to suggesi ba 
problems for research. Indeed, ti 
are some who think that no additior 
research is needed at all. 
Architecture and building are, 
fact, at much the same stage ol 
search development as medicine was 
century ago, before Louis Pasteur « 
tablished the germ theory of disea 
Medicine then, like architecture, w: 
an ancient art, based on a good deal « 
sound humanistic lore and techn 
crafts. Some small infiltration of tl 
developing sciences was taking pla 


but medical practitioners generally bi 
lieved that their traditional knowled 
was somehow on a higher level tha 
the experimental scientists’, and tl 
they had nothing to learn from 
likes of chemists and biologists. Thu 
when Pasteur, a mere chemist studyi! 
fermentation for the wine indust 
showed that contagious diseases wWeé 
caused by microscopic organisms, 
took a long battle to get medical n 
to accept the fact that for centuri 
they had been killing people with di 
scalpels and ignorance of the cause al 
cure of diseases. 

Today, many architects still rega) 
as heresy the thesis that what their a 
needs is more science. But here the 
traditional defender, the American | 
stitute of Architects, is in the enen 
‘amp. Says the AIA: “The archit 
has for too long ‘eft research and 1 


ventiveness to others the engineer al 
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Five areas of basic research contribute to the seven elements in building 





A true building science ist ud e jinated parts 4 eact j 
} vy in the ta dev nt f tt T jate the bu } 
i ut virtually a ts ff t t Ju 1€ ent 
nufacturer This failure t t x” a field which nurtures science lecided to use part of its federal 
ate in research and developmet In truth, however, there is a dis search funds to do some work to in 
has left the architect ur cracetul dearth of interest in this kind rove housing 
red to use even such research dat f work. At the University of Michigan Instead of thinking solely in terms ot 
have become available. Thus the a group of faculty members from 1] how any new material can be sub 
tect is finding it more and more departments, including architecture, tuted for something already in _ us« 
ficult to solve today’s complex build physiology, and social anthropology builders must begin to think in tern 
problems.” ive endeavored for four years to stir of function. An example: the door. The 
ip interest in a study of school en Greeks and Romans made _ perfect] 
What does a door do? ironment, i.e., what kinds of space art good doors, and through the centuries 
most suited for learning, somewhat they have been improved on. Thus, prod 
The kind of research that building along the lines of a Ford Founda uct development has evolved an impre 
is is research that will vield better tion’s project, p. 206. But the Michigar sive array of doors of wood, meta 
ldings, not just better bricks, better group can get no money; its only hope glass, and plastic; and further tinke 
ht bulbs, or better curtain-wall pan- now is that Ford or another foundation ing has made doors that swing, slid 
It is research that explores such will help finance the work and that this ft, sink, or revolve. But by what mar 
stions as sound transmission, of will prompt contributions from the ner of tinkering and puttering coul 
very little is known, and the building industry. At Cornell Unive the newest of doors have evolved, for 
iples of human environment, whic! sity, there is an excellent research pro it is not a door at all but simply a cur 
studied now by only a handful of gram in the housing field: Cornell tain or closure of air? No glass mar 
tects, and the whole question of Housing Research Center, under Glen ifacturer would have conceived it, be 
truction methods, which is virtu- Bever, which was established in 1950 i1use it contains no glass, and for that 
vid of any research activity at all But even this program does not trace matter no wood, metal, or plastic, either 


e are fairly fundamental questo! Ss back to the house builders’ quest Io And no producer ol traditional door 


they must at least be investigated scientific information; the Cornell As vould have conceived it, because it does 
the building industry is to claim riculture Experimental Station simply not behave as any traditional door dos 
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But it is functional: it separates on 
vironment trom another, as a doo. 
uuld, by wedging a curtain of air 
between them. Through a wide grill 
above the entrance, a draft of air is 
blown downward to another grill on the 
floor. The air is filtered, cleaned, and 
then returned through ducts in the ceil- 
ing grill again. Throughout the year, 
the curtain does the work of a door 

in department stores, supermarkets 

but without the old door’s inconven 
lence. Such developments as this one 
from Switzerland must come from 
functional thinking: what is a door 
supposed to do? This is the process by 
which basic ideas are created and whole 
fields are revolutionized, as the trans 
stor is revolutionizing electronics, and 
as Pasteur’s work revolutionized medi 


The research climate 


Another imperative to building’s de 
velopment is that the industry abandon 
its single-minded preoccupation with 
cost-cutting research. This is one more 
adverse effect of too much product de- 
velopment and its shortcoming is prob- 
ably most apparent in the contemporary) 
house. There is accomplishment, otf 
course, when buildings can be built for 
less than their counterparts of a gen- 
eration ago. Indeed, many of today’s 
best new schools are built for less 
money than good schools of the twen 
ties, allowing for inflation, of course. 
But any research program which sets 
out with the single objective of cutting 
costs of building, whether of schools, 
houses, churches, or jails, is likely to 
aegenerate to nothing more than a 
search for cheaper substitutes for ex- 
isting materials. This, in fact, may be 
an inherent weakness of the BRI re 
search program, for its main objective 
is cost reduction. 

Perhaps this is the only way to rally 
an unsophisticated industry behind a 
program of research, by proclaiming a 
national effort to “keep costs in line.” 
At least, nobody will be against such a 
program. But it is folly to expect great 
ideas to spring from it. Edison did not 
invent the electric light through out- 
rage at the high cost 
did the metal curtain wall stem from 
the high cost of bricks. 

What kind of besic research should 
building stimulate? In the beginning, it 
should be modest research. With just a 
little effort, for example by development 
of a better understanding of such nat- 
ural forces of environment as ventila- 





of candles, nor 














tion and daylighting, a broadening 
building science can become a vital tool 
of architecture. This has been demon- 
strated at Texas A&M by Caudill, Row- 
lett & Scott, outstanding architects in 
the school field. Before their A&M 
work, these architects had designed 
many schools in a finger plan; it seemed 
the best way to bring air and light to 
the classrooms. At A&M, however, in 
research which studied the behavior of 
air around the outside of buildings 

FORUM, May 1951), they learned with 
models that air flow could be created 
on a structure’s leeward side and as a 
direct result of this work, these archi- 
tects have new freedom in the building 
shapes they can use. 

There are many building areas, such 
as this one, where modest research sums 
can yield important knowledge. Some 
examples: soil behavior, vapor and con- 
densation, heat and moisture flow. 
These are not the great, spectacular 
projects which are likely to create pro- 
found changes in buildings. But these 
are essential elements in a developing 
building science and should be culti- 


A checklist of needed research 


Listed below are five research areas and five 
specific research projects that should be given 
a high priority. In some cases scattered work 
has already been done. But broad progranis 
in these areas would become an invaluable 
source of new Knowledge, new techniques, and 
revolutionary advances in the building art. 


BASIC RESEARCH 


THE PHYSICS OF SPACE: An investigation of 
all the physical and mathematical aspects of 
space and space enclosure, the prime ingredi- 
ent of architecture. Example: R. Buckminster 
Fuller's studies leading to geodesics. 

THE IMPACT OF SPACE: A study in depth 
of the physical and emotional effects on 
people of architectural forms and space, ceil- 
ng heights, room dimensions, exterior pr 
portions, illusions, Very little work has been 
done 

THE PHYSICS OF THE EYE: An investi- 
gation into how the eye sees, with special 
reference to the aspects of architecture in 
which the eye plays a leading role. Much un- 
related research, but much remains to be 
Known, 

THE CLIMATOLOGY OF BUILDINGS: A 
broad-scale investigation of all physical and 
mathematical aspects of weather and atmos- 
phere on buildings, inside and out. Good work 
at universities, such as Princeton, but more 
needed. 

THE IMPACT OF THERMAL ENVIRONMENT: 
A study in depth of the physical and emo- 
tional impact on the human body of tempera- 
ture, humidity, air velocity. Important work 
at New Haven’s Pierce Foundation. 


vated first in a beginning research 
gram, if only because these are 
projects which will quickly prove the 
worth of research. Within a year, 
in capable, free hands, a research 
gram in condensation will begin 
show results; in two years, sev 
other programs would begin to 
impressive and confidence in the | 
grams’ merit would begin to bu 
Soon enough, an important nat 
program would be under way, s 
ported by all segments of the 
building industry. 

Canada has developed its building 
search program in this way, thous 
with public funds. The program be 
in 1947 with nine men and a $100, 


budget and grew each year to today’s 
staff of 150 people and a $1 milli 
budget. It now is carrying out nearly 
100 projects, including work in combus 
tion—development of fire, and combus 
tion of fibrous and plastic materials 
and development of relative humid 
instrumentation, a longer term project, 
More than a dozen nations have estal 
lished national research programs, 


APPLIED RESEARCH 


A DOUBLE-DECK ELEVATOR: Development 
of an arrangement to halve the number 
of elevator shafts and speed traffic in sky- 
scrapers. Tried once without success years 
ago, but may now be feasible. 

AN ELECTRONIC SOUND SCREEN: A p 
posal to solve acoustical problems in free 
space or enclosures by setting up an invisible 
veil of electronic impulses to act as a sound 
barrier. Far out in left field, but worth 
investigation, 

AN INTEGRAL SKIN-WALL PANEL: Develop- 
ment of composite wall or window units that 
would incorporate facilities for heat, light, 
air conditioning, and mood creation, either 
within the prefabricated sandwich-wal! struc 
ture itself or within the window glass. Panels 
incorporating some of these elements already 
exist, but a completely integrated wall stru 
ture could eliminate all separate, cumbersome 
service equipment, 

A MASTER ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 
Development of a single integrated instrume 
that would simultaneously measure and cor 
trol four environmental elements within 
enclosure — temperature, humidity, llun 
tion, and noise Parts of such a system a 
lying about, but their integration would 
far to upgrade human efficiency 

THE STATISTICS OF SITEWORK COSTS 
A comprehensive study and compilation 
construction costs at the site for represent 
tive U.S. regions, to serve as a base f 
continuing studies of costs, savings, and pr 
ductivity (see page 103). Probably the area of 
scantest building knowledge. 






Th 















ling comprehensive programs in 
Britain, the Netherlands, and the Scan- 
ivian countries. 


With an established program and a 
history of accomplishment, a building 
research organization can begin to ex- 

re such areas as combustion, as well 

important, exciting fields such as 
human environment and human be- 
havior. As Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill’s Robert W. Cutler says: “We really 
know enough about human re- 
tions,” and, after all, human require- 

nts are the essence of building. A 
basic understanding of man’s reactions 

surrounding stimuli—temperature, 
oise, color, space volume—must pre- 
a mastery of building itself. 


The connecting links 


These are the extremes of basic 
building research: from the tangible 
questions of soil behavior and vapor, 
which are straightforward in analysis, 
to the knotty problems involving human 
characteristics: the workings of the 
human eye and psyche. All constitute 
fruitful areas for building research 
and in between there is the necessary 
business of mastering building’s gadg- 
etry—the air conditioning, lighting, 
elevatoring—which usually constitute 
at least one-third of the cost of many 
structures. In this century, while arch- 
itecture has busily occupied itself with 
establishing “professional stature” and 
laying down sharp lines around its 
ethics, these devices of technology have 
swarmed over building, baffling the 
architect with their technical complexi- 

es and relegating him— in the words 

Building Consultant Henry Wright 

to the equivalent of “a good panel 
eader in a radio discussion.” Reflected 

this observation is one of the most 
serious criticisms of modern architec- 
ture: that buildings are frequent!y 
esigned in defiance of nature, and then 
mpensated with electrical and me- 
inical gadgetry. Robert Newman, of 
oustical Consultants Bolt, Beranek 

Newman, himself an architect, calls 

is defiance “the basic immorality 

modern architecture,” and substan- 

ites it with a list of examples by 
me of the best-known firms in the 
fession.” 
This middle ground fits rather awk- 
irdly into the building research pat- 
‘n, because it is not really basic re- 
irch in the strictest sense. It might 
called applications development, for 


hs 


at it amounts to is simply a develop- 


nt 
nt 


of the architect’s ability to cope 
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with the devices of the day. But what- 
ever its name, it belongs in the re- 
search program, for there is no other 
route by which the architect can learn 
to master his art than first to master 
its elements. 

In large measure, it has been the rise 
of these new technical elements which 
has sped the decline of the architect’s 
importance. “The architect is a sculp- 
tor, an artist,” says an M.I.T. struc- 
tures professor, “he is taught by sculp- 
tors and painters who have no ground- 
ing in the physical realities of struc- 
tures.” Building’s burst of technolog- 
ical gadgetry has helped bring about 
this lopsided development in architec- 
tural education; many schools feel an 
inability to cope with the new engineer- 
ing elements, hence they either write 
them out of the curriculum or teach 
them so frothily as to deny their im- 
portance, 

A new research character in building, 
however, might change this, because the 
universities would be called upon to 
carry out the research, and the nat- 
ural focal point of a university’s build- 
ing research program would seem to be 
its school of architecture. Of all the 
forces which could be put upon architec- 
ture to change it for the better—to turn 
it toward a profession of Leonardos— 
the force of research promises to have 
the most significant and lasting effect. 
The lack of research activity among 
U.S. schools of architecture is disgrace- 
ful, with many schools conducting no 
research whatsoever; most of thos 
which do are working on building prod- 
uct developments for the manufactur- 
ing industry. Indeed, says one of the 
world’s outstanding structural engi- 
neers, who was educated in Europe and 
now teaches in one of the top U. S 
architectural schools: “Research in 
America’s schools of architecture is 
comic.” 

A number of schools, notably Mich 
igan, Princeton, and the University of 
Florida, are determined to introduce a 
coordinated research activity to the 
campus, including each of the academic 
departments which would logically fit 
into an integrated building science: 
architecture; structural, mechanical, 
electrical, chemical, and the other engi 
neering fields; the natural sciences and 


the social sciences. 
A matter of money 
At schools like Cornell, which have 


an inflow of funds from federal and 


state sources, it is possible to carry on 








building research. The Cornell Housing 
Center operates with about $100,000 a 
year, $20,000 to $40,000 of it coming 
from government through the Agricul- 
ture Experimental Station. With this 
annual cushion, Cornell can keep its 
program in motion, drawing supple- 
mental money from manufacturers and 
private foundations. The Russell Sag: 
Foundation, for example, recently spon- 
sored a Cornell study on home-buyer 
motivation, which looked into today’s 
small house to determine whether its 
design satisfies the family’s needs and 
desires. The study began with the fam- 
ilies themselves—potential house buy- 
ers in the Buffalo area: the way they 
live, the things they hold important 
This phase of the study was conducted 
by Cornell social psychologists. When 
these “human value” patterns were es- 
tablished, they were translated by Cor- 
nell architects and planners into sets of 
design guides for architects, builders, 
and bankers “in the interest of making 
today’s small house more livable.’”’ And 
another Cornell study, on lighting the 
small home, is under sponsorship of a 
lighting fixture manufacturer, with 
other sponsors in the lighting field 
likely to come into it later on. 

Other institutions, however, are not 
so fortunate as Cornell and must rels 
solely upon manufacturers for research 
funds. Good work can come from 
such associations. Two examples: the 
M.I.T.-Monsanto plastic house, designed 
by Architect Marvin Goody and mem- 
bers of the M.I.T. faculty, which 
pointed up many new applications for 
plastics in building and demonstrated 
plastic’s worth as a structural material; 
and a thermal comfort project now 
under way at the University of Illinois, 
sponsored by Owens-Corning Fiberglas, 
which has the noble objective of devel 
oping a better house for tomorrow and 
not, like many limited projects, of 
simply reducing housing’s costs. But 
most schools have neither the facilities 
nor the personnel for such major proj- 
ects; the M.I.T.-Monsanto house repre- 
sented a company investment of $1 mil- 
lion, including $22,000 for the M.I.T 
work; the Illinois-Fiberglas project will 
cost $25,000. But, little research goes 
on elsewhere, retarding both building 
industry development and the pro- 
fessional development of students and 
faculty. BRI hopes that its new re- 
search program will stimulate activ- 
ity at the schools and attract the 
needed money. But these hopes are 
tempered with realism, as BRI Execu- 
tive Director William Scheick says: 


continued on page 206 
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batic structure in Brussels 







Visitors to the Brussels Fair, w 









opened last month, discovered that 
fair is, among other things, the n 
versatile exposition of modern a} 
tectural and structural ideas to be 


toget ner 


n many a year. In the 






hd Sd le wa 


‘f course, world’s fairs often | 








served as experimental grounds 
new architectural and _  constru 
techniques. The great British Ex 
tion of 1851 raised the famous Cry 







Palace, forerunner of all the la 
steel-and-glass buildings in the we 


No recent fairs, however, have p 










a more avant-garde look in structu 


engineering than Brussels. 
The dominant note in Brussels se 
to be the new freedom made poss 
by the use of modern, improved ma 


rials in tension—from steel cabk 








reinforced concrete—a freedom tl 
lends itself to acrobatic exhibitionis 
and that has its visible dangers, 


one that is growing, nevertheless. He 





ip their final construction stages 










some of Brussels’ more interesting 
simply amazing new structural ide 
photographed shortly before the oper 
ing. They run the gamut of the ne 
acrobatic school of architectural-eng 
neering design, from cable-hung roof 


+ 







o hyperbolic paraboloid shells 





CANTILEVER ROOF 


below, is one of the longest building spans 





9f the French Pav 
















ever attempted, each wing stretching 230 feet 






The winged roof is supported mainly at a 
center ground point, while light walls hang 


like ltacework from its soaring rims. Dimly 





seen at center of the building is the roof'’s 








massive pipe-end anchorage and counterbal 
ance, shown in detail at left, which is sunk 
deep into a marshy site. Site and other dif- 
ficulties have forced of additional roof 
supports, so that the pavilion as completed 







the use 















will not be pure cantilever 
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SPACE FRAME ROOF of the Water Follies 
































ley pavilion, above, which will house a big swim- 
ming pool, weaves a spiderweb of delicate but 
strong trusses against the sky. These light 

j prefabricated trusses are calculated to dis 

Cds tribute loads so evenly along their lengths that 

De no center supports are needed, making pos 

ne sible framing of large free-span areas 

ny 

OTS 

li 

pans 

feet. 

at a HYBERBOLIC PARABOLOID SHELL of 

hang Philips Pavilion, below, by Le Corbusier, is 

imly made of precast concrete slabs warped to the 

oof’s hyperbolic principle of generating compound 

rbal- curves from straight lines. Detail, left, shows 

sunk , : 3 —_ how slabs are pretensioned in place by meta 

dif- ; . bands, then cemented over for smooth surface 

roof Distinction of this building is that it is the 

leted first to use dissimilar paraboloids in a single 





design. 





TECHNOLOGY 


CABLE-HUNG ROOF of U.S. Pavilion, right, 
by Architect Edward Stone, is a pure suspen- 
sion system. As seen above workers’ heads in 
photograph, cables extend from the big steel 
ring in center of roof to concrete rim of the 
circular building. Plastic sheathing over the 
tensioned cables forms highly stable, trans- 
lucent, bicycle-wheel roof of 381-foot diameter. 











SEMI-HUNG CANTILEVER ROOF of the 
Russian Pavilion, right, is a hybrid structure. 
Short cantilever trusses on each side of the 
long room are supported from above by cables 
tensioned from posts on the open structure 
atop the building, as seen above. Between the 
trusses is a light, transparent, sheathed vault. 
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PHOTO BY JOE D. PRICE 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
PRICE 


TOWER 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


Aluminum 
Windows 
by 
VAMPCO 


VALLEY METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 
PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
MUELLER BRASS CO., PORT HURON, MICH. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALUMINUM CURTAIN WALLS, 
ALUMINUM DOORS AND 
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modern, returns more on their investment. 








In an office or any 
modern building, 
every major control 
function—both 
mechanical and 
electrical—can now 
be supervised at a 
single Systems 
Control Center, 
dramatically improving 
performance of all 


operational equipment. 
































Give your clients a modern building that stays 


Start with a Systems 
Control Center by Honeywell 


Through years of working with leading 
architects and consulting engineers, 
Honeywell has developed a new design 
concept for commercial buildings— 
Systems Control Centers. 

They enable you, working with Honey- 
well to: 

Reduce a building’s operating costs by 
replacing legwork with cheaper, faster 
electrical signals and by centrally lo- 
cating all controls for economical 
operation. 


Retard a building’s obsolescence rate 
because this completely flexible system 
provides for equipment needed in the 
future to be easily installed in the basic 
control network. 

Increase a building's utility because Sys- 
tems Control Centers give you more 
creative freedom in designing a build- 
ing which exactly matches the needs 


Honeywell 











of your clients, assuring satisfactior 


More than 350 Control Centers using 
the basic principles outlined here hay 
been sold by Honeywell for all type 
and sizes of buildings throughout t! 
country —including hospitals, schools 
hotels, office buildings, banks, sho; 
ping centers and churches. + 


You can profit from this Honeyw 
experience even before blueprints ar 
started—can choose from a variety « 
functions to design a system that w 
fit your plans best. 

A Honeywell systems specialist will 
glad to develop a proposal from y« 
ideas for your evaluation. No obliga 
tion, of course. Call him in at ¢ 
original planning stage. Call your near 
est Minneapolis-Honeywell office 
write Honeywell, Dept, MB-5-7| 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 





{List of installations, inclu 
those in your area, availal 


on request 
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Security alarm and communications sys- 

tem provides intercom with guards, control 

1 supervision of emergency lighting, bur- 

r alarms, automatic switchover to auxiliary 
closed circuit TV for vaults. 


Supervision of plumbing includes indica- 
tion and warning of low or high levels, low 
or high pressure in the system; automatic 
switchover to standby equipment and graphic 
layout of the lawn sprinkling equipment. 
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Supervision of air conditioning system 
—Console provides supervision and control 
of all equipment—pumps, fans, motors, com 
pressors, valves, cooling towers and damp- 
ers. Controls temperatures in open areas 


Trouble detection and maintenance crew 
location. 
spots trouble at any point in the system, dis 


From Control Center, supervisor 


patches crews to remedy. Crews push check- 


in buttons; lights on console show location 


Office Building Control Center 


A Systems Control Center designed by Honeywell for office build- 
ings could include all the functions described and illustrated on this 
page. More than 350 Centers utilizing the centralized control prin- 
ciple, ranging in size from less than a square foot to several times 
larger than the one shown, have been sold throughout the country. 


Air Cleaner supervision and alarm. 
Supervises air cleaner efficiency and warns if 
cleaners are inoperative, or operating inefhi- 
ciently. Offers dramatic reductions in clean- 


ing and decorating costs. 
j g 


a 





Fire detection and alarm system shows 
of fire, enables quick action by su- 
Control Center can also provide 


laily departmental 


Light-Saver* for such areas as stenographic 
metered record of power, steam and chilled I] 


pools, billing departments, automati 
water used. A data logging system can pro supplements daylight with artifical 
sion of the automatic sprinkler sys- vide a typewritten record for immediate use Reduces lighting costs up to 80 
ighout the building. by accounting department. can be programed from Control Center 
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America’s Finest 
Aluminum Windows 


Only Adlake combines 
these 6 basic advantages 


No warp, no rot 
Minimum air infiltration 
No painting, no maintenance 
Fingertip control 
No rattle, stick or swell 
Guaranteed non-metallic 
weatherstripping 
Also, Double-hung Windows with 
Patented Serrated Guides 





60 ACN A ee ORBLE EMIT 


See our 36-page listing in Sweet’s 
Architectural File. 
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Building: 

Chicago Sun-Times Offices : . 
Architects-Engineers: A Bae 
Naess and Murphy ay 


; ty. 
Contractor: i : 
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The Adams & Westlake Company il ad 




















Products 


New Eames chairs .. . radiant heating curtain wall... 


forest-clearing blade . . . magnetic light socket 
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EAMES ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
styled for indoors or out 


The sleekly sculptured, rugged, and re- 
markably comfortable chairs at left are 
the latest work of furniture-innovator 
Charles Eames. Engineered to withstand 
poolside or patio wear and weathering, 
yet styled to harmonize with the plushest 
contemporary interiors, these brightly 
polished aluminum chairs will be intro- 
duced later this month by Herman Miller 
as a high-priced “indoor-outdoor leisure 
group.” Included in the group are a 
large, reclining lounge chair ($200 to 
$225), a smaller lounge chair ($125 to 
$130), a dining chair ($85 to $95), an 
ottoman ($50 to $60), and tables (prices 
yet to be announced). 

Two aluminum antlers (the bow-shaped 
connecting bars sprung into the base and 
back of the chairs) give the group its bold, 
light look and structural strength. The 
base antler links the aluminum pedestal 
with the chair itself. The back antler 
serves as a convenient handle. Both force 
out against tapered side frames and keep 
the cushioning material taut and springy. 
Since the cushioning material (either 
vinyl or a woven plastic fabric) is heat- 
sealed and locked into continuous grooves 
that run full length along each side frame, 
weight on the chair is equally distributed 
all up and down seat and back. Triple 
thicknesses of material placed in three 
strategic locations prevent sag and con- 
tribute to the chair’s comfort. The re- 
clining chair and medium height lounge 
chair are mounted on swivel! bases, and 
tilt of the reclining chair can be adjusted. 
All chairs are available in blue, gray, or 
brown plastic fabrics designed by Eames 


and Herman Miller’s materials designer, 
Alexander Gerard, or in charcoal vinyl. 

Manufacturer: Herman Miller Co 
31 Washington Ave., Zeeland, Mich. 


” 


ELECTRIC CURTAIN WALLS 
serve as radiant heating units 


Bettinger Corp. announced the develop- 
ment of a thin curtain wall panel with its 
own built-in electric heating unit. The 
panel is said to offer all the advantages 
of radiant heating (efficiency, cleanlinesa, 
instant and uniform heat, lack of drafts, 
constant humidity, and low maintenance 
costs) and to cut installation costs at least 
25 per cent: the system eliminates the 
need for central heating equipment and 
the space usually set aside for such equip- 
ment can be used for other purposes. 

The new panel is essentially a club 
sandwich 2-1/16 inches thick consisting of 
a weather face of porcelain enamel steel, a 
vermiculite-filled asbestos honeycomb core, 
a reflector sheet of steel and a third sheet 
of steel in the room side of the panel. 
The inner face (see diagram) of the third 
sheet is coated with special porcelain 
enamel ceramic with high acid resistance 
and high dielectric strength. Onto this 
coating an aluminum alloy is fused and 
sealed with a screen of silicone. Parts of 
this silicone screen and the aluminum be- 
neath it are then etched away, leaving a 
sinuous grid of aluminum which becomes 
the heating element. The sheet of steel in- 
side the panel is aluminized to reflect heat 
rays from the heating element and thus 
minimize heat loss. 

The manufacturer reports that similar 
panels used to heat a six-story New York 
City office building, owned by the Building 
Service Employees Union, have produced 
heat-bill savings of $11,000 in three years 
However, actual savings in operation costs 
depend on the price of local power. Radi- 
ant heating curtain wall panels tie into 

continued on page 144 
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TEMPERATURE wuMiDITy 


PRECIPITATION 
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WIND SPEED OIRECTION 




















NEW BENDIX “WEATHERMAN” . . . 


functional flair for your building designs 


**Weatherman’’*, for 
accurate and instant reporting of 
just how the weather is outside, is a 
natural eye catcher. It’s adaptable 
to a variety of buildings such as air- 
ports, banks, schools, TV stations, 
and many others where this public 
service can be a “built-in” feature. 


Bendix’ new 


It is also adaptable to existing struc- 
tures. Weather conditions are indi- 
cated on large and colorful dials, 
showing outdoor temperature, rela- 
tive humidity, rainfall, atmospheric 
pressure, wind 


speed, and wind 


direction. 


Friez Instrument Division Condi” 


With the exception of the baro- 
metric pressure unit, each indicator 
is actuated by a remote (rooftop) 
transmitter and is connected to the 
transmitter by electric cable. 
‘*‘Weatherman” indicators and trans- 
mitters can also be 
individual units. 

The ‘‘Weatherman” is made by 
Bendix Friez, makers of weather- 
data more than 
eighty years. For further information 
and installation data, write to 
Bendix Friez, 1318 Tavlor Avenue, 
Baltimore 4, Marvland. 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


obtained < 
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electric baseboards or raceways and 
available now in custom sizes from 
manufacturer at a cost about four times 
that of the firm’s standard partition ur 
Manufacturer: Bettinger 


St., Waltham, Mass. 


Corp., Gore 


TRACTOR MOUNTED BLADE 
cuts, clears, and windrows timber 


This knife-sharp, brutally effective A 
Blade, 
clearing equipment that both cuts 


said to be the only piece of la 


BC 


windrows heavy timber, can remove fill 


acre of forest in about one hour. Larg 
trees are first split and weakened by th It 
“stinger” at the left of the horizonta 

blade (photos, below). The cutting edge 

then rammed through the tree while a sp: 

cial push-bar fells it forward. The sam 
splitting-shearing operation is repeated t 

cleave remaining stumps to ground level, 

and the full blade face is used, like a snow 

plow, to clean up and pile trees, stumps, 

brush, and debris into compact, soilfre: 
windrows for burning. To remove roots 

or stumps below ground level the K/G 
Blade can be tilted and is effective t 





Verticle “stings r” splits the trunk. 


Blade and bar fell the tree. 


Blade cleaves 


the stump at grade. 
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ths of about 2 feet. It can also be 
| for trenching V-type drainage ditches 
for building fire roads. Cutting 
of the blade and “stinger” are of 
al alloy steel for maximum strength 
long life, can be resharpened with a 
nall portable grinder, and are replace 
e, K/G Blade is designed for mounting 
conventional bulldozers. Cost of the 
ide alone is about $4,000, F.O.B. factory. 
Vanufacturer: Rome Plow Co., Cedar- 
n, Ga. 


BOOM-TYPE LOADER 
fills boxcar with lumber in 2 hours 


It takes two men just 2 hours to load o1 
unload a railroad boxcar with lumbe) 






of Beauty 
is a Joy 
Forever’. . |. 





using the $1,275 Fowler Loader. (Time for 
eight men to do the same job by hand: 
8 hours.) The new loader—a long steel 





boom which, in less than 5 minutes, can 
be slipped on lift truck forks—lifts a 
strapped bundle of lumber directly from 


t 


line of wood grained boards... 
he ground and swings it into any corner 


of the boxcar. Thus no loading docks o 
ramps are needed. Load capacity: 2 tons. 
Loader weight: 1,500 pounds. 


remodeling needs. 


Vanufacturer: Signode Steel Strapping 
Co., 2600 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, IIl. 





.. ANS IT SELLS 


“MY FAIR LADY”, one of the most beauti- 
fully staged musicals of modern history has been 
a sellout for years—because it has appeal. 

You, too, can establish new sales records 
with the beautiful new wood grained finish 
gypsum wallboards by Bestwall. Created spe- 
cifically to meet the modern home owner's 
demand for interior beauty, the newly designed 
Driftwood Mahogany ... Fawn Mahogany... 


and Autumn Mahogany provides the latest fashions for your customers’ home 


Wood grained finish gypsum wallboards by Bestwall in addition to the new 
Driftwood Mahogany ... Fawn Mahogany ...and Autumn Mahogany ... also 
come in Knotty Pine and Figured Aspen. This complete line of wood grained 
gypsum wallboards gives your customer a broad selection of modern, beautiful, 


and appealing wallboard finishes. Beautiful wood grained gypsum wallboards by 
Bestwall are your best beauty bet for sales. 


AUTOMATIC LOADING RAMP 
installs on top of existing docks 


\ mechanical loading ramp, completely 
1utomatic in operation, simply bolts on top 
f truck docks. No expensive alterations 01 


xieEPROOF GYPSUg 






t construction are necessary. Said to be 
the only automatic dockboard specifically 
esigned for existing docks, the new mech- 
nism, Hi-Lo, Series 1200, utilizes a 
unterweight system (much like those on 
erhead garage doors) mounted on the 
ice of the dock between two rugged 


BUILDING pROOU™ 


continued on page 146 
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For full color catalogs, brochures, and selling aids, fill in and send the coupon. 


Bestwall Certain-teed Sales Corp., Dept. aF 
120 E. Lancaster Ave. 
Ardmore, Pa. 





Please send me full color brochures with informa- 
tion and illustrations of your “Home Owner 
Specified" line of wood grained finish gypsum 
wallboards. 


Ns 0s 0469000660000 060 00S 


Company 


Street 


Manufactured by Bestwali Gypsum Company—sold through 


BESTWALL CERTAIN-TEED SALES CORPORATION 


120 East Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 


SALES OFFICES CLEVELAND, OHIO EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
ATLANTA, GA DALLAS, TEXAS JACKSON, MISS. RICHMOND, CALIF. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. DES MOINES, IOWA KANSAS CITY, MO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, TACOMA, WASH. 
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Inland Steel Building, Chicago 
Architect: Skidmore Owings & Merrill 


Electrical Contractor: Fischbach Moore & Morrissey, Inc. 


How Garcy Lighting Helps 
Make the Most of a Module 






ee ee 





Newest of Chicago skyscrapers, 
the Inland Steel Building, integrates movable partitions, 
ceiling panels, air conditioning and lighting 
into a complete modular system. 





Continuously coupled wireway, sep- 
arate from reflectors, simplifies fix- 
ture installation. Reflector spacing 
permits relocation of movable walls 
to any point on the 5/2” grid. 


GARCY 


Preferred for Performance 





Important in this system are open 
bottom fluorescent troffers by Garcy, 
uniquely adapted to the modular con- 
dition. Wireway and reflectors are sep- 
arate so that wireway can be continuous, 
while the 5’ reflectors are spaced to 
accommodate movable walls at any 
point on the 5’2” grid. 


These specially designed fixtures, as well 
as all others in the Inland Steel Building, 
were supplied by Garcy Lighting. 


Write for Data Sheet 101. 


Garden City Plating and Mfg. Company 
2471 Elsten Avenue ° Chicago 47, Illinois 
In New York: 48 West 48th Street 


In Los Angeles: Gorcy Western Corporation, 3912 Broadway Place 
in Ganada: Garcy of Canada, Ltd., 1244 Dufferin Street, Toronto 4 
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bumpers. A truck backing up strikes 
against the counterweight release causing 
the dockboard to fall into working posi- 
tion on top of the truck bed or tailgate, 
To compensate for uneven truck beds the 
ramp section automatically tilts. Standard 
models are 6 feet wide, and 8 or 10 feet 
long, have a roll-over capacity of 12,000 
pounds, and sell for $550. 

Manufacturer: Kelley Co., Inc., 2129 W. 
Mill Rd., Milwaukee 9, Wisc. 


PATTERNED CONCRETE BLOCKS 
break up monotonous wall surfaces 


The two-core, concrete Hi-Lite block is 
cast with one or two raised pyramids on 
its face. It can be used in several combi- 
nations to relieve interior or exterior walls 
with a staccato of patterned highlights 
and shadows. The block’s embossed pattern 
gives it a weight (41% pounds) about 1% 
pounds heavier than that of conventional 
masonry units. A light 29-pound block is 
also available. Hi-Lite blocks have a 








standard 8 by 8 by 16-inch dimension, an 
unfinished surface, and cost slightly more 
than conventional units. They will be pro- 
duced and marketed by local biock-makers 
whose machines are capable of using the 
manufacturer’s special Hi-Lite molds. 

Manufacturer: Besser Co., Alpena, 
Mich. 


ELECTRIC CARPET PAD 
designed to replace central heating 


A British-engineered carpet pad, or under 
felt, that is plugged into the wall like an 
electric blanket will supply radiant floor 
heating in mild climates at a cost of about 
one cent an hour. The pad is designed t 
afford a 70 to 75 degree floor temperature 
It sells in Britain for about $6.75 a squar« 
yard. 

Manufacturer: Thermalay Ltd., Shelf 
Mills, Shelf, Yorkshire, England. 
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LOUVERED DOOR 
regulates light and ventilation 


This wood door is made up of adjustable 
vertical louvers that can be opened or 
closed like a Venetian blind to control both 
light and ventilation. Closed, the louvers 
overlap to form a paneled wall section af- 
fording room-to-room privacy. In the open 
position, the airfoil-shaped louvers create 
a see-through divider screen. Called the 





Louver-fold, the door is 6 feet, 8 inches 
high and available in widths from 2 feet, 
4 inches to 4 feet. The doors slide back 
and forth on a single overhead track. 
Louvers are of Philippine mahogany, 8% 
inches wide, 1 inch thick, and are hollow 
(making the door light in weight). Retail 
prices range from $45 to $65. 

Manufacturer: Consolidated General 
Products Inc., 24th and Nicholson Sts., 
Houston 8, Texas. 


OUTDOOR LIGHT FIXTURE 
features shatterproof globe 


Designed for low-intensity lighting around 
playgrounds, parking lots, drives, and 
walkways, this outdoor lamp fixture has 
an aluminum-hooded, plexiglass diffusing 
globe that will not shatter (though it may 
crack) when smashed by a _ well-aimed 
rock or a long foul ball. Its purpose: to 
reduce costly losses resulting from vandal- 
stic or accidental breakage. (In New 

continued on page 148 
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“DESIGN TECHNIQUES FOR CONTROLLING MOIS- 
TURE & CONDENSATION IN BUILDING STRUCTURES” 


Modern developments in building 
construction, with trends toward a 
more monolithic structure, the in- 
creased use of insulating materials, 
and the use of glass and other im- 
permeable materials in the shell area, 
have introduced new problems in the 
form of condensation and the un- 
controlled migration of free water. 
Some of the more common types of 
damage resulting from condensation, 
are the blistering and peeling of 
paint, loosening of plaster, efflores- 
cence of masonry, interior dirt pat- 
terns, mechanical destruction of 
structural elements, warping and rot- 
ting of floors and the incursion of 
termites. 


Many past studies have treated vapor 


problems symptomatically, attempt- 
ing to deal with a manifest difficulty. 
Here is a technical manual, the first 
of its kind, explaining in the archi- 
tect’s and engineer’s own language, 
moisture movement, condensation 
problems and modern control meth- 
ods for moisture and vapor move- 
ments. The manual gives factual 
proof of the effectiveness of imper- 
meable materials in restraining mois- 
ture migration. 

This book, now available free of 
charge through the courtesy of W. 
R. Meadows, Inc., has been specifi- 
cally prepared to assist architects and 
engineers in_ protecting structures 
from migration of water in its various 
forms. Write today for your copy. 





W. R. MEADOWS, Inc. 











W. R. MEADOWS, INC., KIMBALL ST., ELGIN, ILLINOIS DEPT. 6 | 

Gentlemen, | 
| Please send, without obligation on my part, a copy of the “DESIGN | 
; TECHNIQUES” Manual. | 
; NAME FIRM ; 
| ADDRESS -_ 
| crry STATI a 
MPS SF SPEEA LEE SLIT LDS TLR DOLE SIT AL i 
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Casis School for Handicapped Children, Austin, Texas 
Architect: Southerland & Page, Austin, Texas 





on this side it’s a window ... 


Mirropane® is a window and a mirror at the same time. When vou 
watch from a darkened room you can see through the glass to observe 
how handicapped children are taught. 











on this side it’s a mirror! 


In the lighted room, the same window is a mirror to teach pupils 


how to form words with their mouths and lips. And since they 


Cant see vou through the mirror, they are not self-conscious or 





MIRROPANE HAS MANY USES in schools, hospitals, 
banks. jalls, stores. anywhere you need a material through 
which to observe without being observed 

For complete details, call your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer 
listed under **Glass”’ in the Yellow Pages). Or write to Liberty 
Mirror Division, Dept. LM-158, Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass 
Company, 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


wy = MIRROPANE 
2 THE SEE-THRU MIRROR 


Toledo 3, Ohio 


GLASS LIBBEY‘OWENS‘FORD GLASS COMPANY 
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York City such breakage is said to c:st 
taxpayers $1 million a year.) All jo 
in the new unit are neoprene-sealed ty 
keep out insects, dirt, and water. 
metals are natural finished aluminum 
quiring no maintenance. Low in cost (5 
to $50) and light in weight (12 poun 
the fixture can be installed and servi 
by one man, is intended for incandesex 
fluorescent, or mercury vapor lamps, : 


either post-top or pendant mounting. 
Manufacturer: Silvray Lighting h 
100 W. Main St., Bound Brook, N. J. 





LONGER DECK SHEETS 
produced by giant steel corrugator 


A 300,000 pound steel corrugating ma 
chine, reported to be the world’s largest, 
is now turning out floor, roof-deck, and 
side-wall sheets in lengths up to 21 feet 

or 50 per cent longer than possible her: 
tofore. This increased length will permit 
greater flexibility in the spacing of fram 
ing members, and cut down the numbx 
of roof joists required, Naturally, longs 
spans should tend to lower over-all build 





ing costs and help speed up constructior 
In addition to increased length the manu 
facturer also claims that the strength 
the sheets—because of unique die patterns 
—has been increased 33 to 60 per cent 

Manufacturer: Granco Steel Products 
Co., 6506 North Broadway, St. Louis 15, 
Mo. 


MAGNETIC BULB AND SOCKET 
make relamping safe and easy 


A magnetic light socket and a_ bull 
equipped with a special base plate have 
been developed by Inventor Adolpl 
Buquor of Washington, D.( and w 
soon be manufactured and marketed by th 
Marvel Lamp Company of Hoboken, N 
Designed to replace the traditional screw 
thread type, the new bulb and socket con 
bination has two significant advantag« 
high-ceiling sockets can be easily relamp« 
without the hazards of ladder or cha 
climbing (the Marvel bulb is simply h« 
up, on the end of a long pole, to th 
magnetized socket and it leaps into place) 
the bulb self-locks and vibration, it 
claimed, will not shake it loose. Low-cos 
magnetic adapters for conventional soc 
ets also will be available from the manu 
facturer. Prices for the new units hav 
not yet been announced. 

Manufacturer: Marvel Lighting C 
Inc., 307 Newark St., Hoboken, N. J. EN 











NOW ECONOMICAL AND PRACTICAL 


IRON FIREMAN 


Dn 


HEATING 





THERMOSTAT —— === 





AIR HEATING, FILTERING 
AND CIRCULATING UNIT —+-----=- 


Each room heater is an automatic 
unit, with steam heating core, air 
filter, steam driven fan and non- 
electric thermostat. Recessed in wall, 
requires no floor space. 


COPPER TUBING 222 222P2<e%oe<--~~. 
Low first cost. Substantial installation 
savings in new or existing construc- 
na tion. Flexible copper tubing concealed 


ct \ in walls and floors. Uses low pressure 

“he steam from boiler or district steam. 
ind 
eet STEAM SUPPLY 27oc3o-3-"-=—= 
re 
nit CONDENSATE RETURN ——— 
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ACCURATE ROOM-BY-ROOM TEMPERATURE CONTROL 











* New answer to old 


ce The problem of room temperature control. SelecTemp 
heating is a new application of steam heat in which heat from 
a central source (low pressure boiler or district steam) is 


Lo, automatically regulated in each individual room. Temperature 
control is very accurate. 
The problem of balanced heat. The warm and cool sides 
of a building are uniformly heated. A thermostat in each room 
automatically regulates heat according to room needs, com- 
pensating for any exterior or interior heat loss or gain resulting 
ult from wind, sun, fireplace, or a varying number of occupants. 
ave 
ip! The problem of varied temperatures for varied activities. 
wi In a school, for example, SelecTemp meets the different needs 
th of classrooms, gymnasium, library or shop. 
Yo) The problem of space. SelecTemp uses no floor space; 
eW compact room units, only 18’ high, are recessed into walls. 
ym Steam supply and return lines of smali copper tubing are 
’ concealed in walls and under floors. Extra space is not required 
" for ducts or rigid pipes, permitting unusual design freedom, 
a and in most cases, savings in Construction costs. 
lé 
th 
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heating problems 


The problem of modulated heat. Air circulation is steady. 
Temperature is controlled by regulating the amount of warmth 
delivered—not by stop-and-go cycling. Temperature is remark- 
ably uniform from floor to ceiling and from corner to corner. 


The problem of economy. With all its advantages, 
SelecTemp costs no more than many conventional systems not 
providing this unique automatic temperature control of each 
room. Fuel is saved because unoccupied rooms can be kept 
cool and reheated in a few minutes. Occupants do not waste 
heat through open windows. SelecTemp heating is equally 
suited for use in both new and existing construction. 


SELECTEMP ROOM HEATER SPECIFICATIONS 


Model H-6 Model H-12 Mode! H-18 
Jutput, Btu/hr at 10 PSI 6,000 2,00 8 000 
Wall opening 17‘‘x 6% ao eb 7’’x 15/2 
Air Vo!. CFM 60 12 8( 
Room heater supply line from main 0.D. Copper Tube 
Room heater return line tomain 4 pper Tube 
Thermostat Range 40° to % 


See catalog in Sweet's Architectural and Light Construction Files 


Cc ---------- - - - - - - - - - - - _—e- 
| IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
. 4044 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


(In Canada write 80 Ward Street, Toronto) 


Send SelecTemp specifications and full information 


actual operation, in our office 


Name 
Firm. 
| Address 
1 City. cena Zone State 


Arrange for brief demonstration of SelecT emp room unit, in 
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Catalina High School, Tucson, Arizona 


Architects: Scholer, Sakellar & Fuller, Tucson, Arizona 
Contractors: L. C. Anderson & J. J. Craviolini, Tucson, Arizona 



























ARCHED CEILING RAISES 
THE ROOF...LOWERS THE COST 


Creative design and functional efficiency need not be hamstrung by 
budgeted dollars. Nor must structural and enduring qualities be 
compromised for economical construction. 

This new school is an excellent example. Here, Fenestra* Acoustical 
“1D” Building Panels form a combination structural roof and finished 
acoustical ceiling, replacing five different materials. They are erected 
in one operation, by one trade. 

For curved structures like this, these lightweight, high-strength, 
cellular steel panels require minimum supports, and brace the steel 
arches at the same time. Notice the clean, uncluttered ceiling lines. 

And inside the panels, just above the perforations, is a pre-formed, 
arched, sound-absorbing batt? which effects noise reduction coef- 
ficients up to 80°c. The ceiling can be washed or painted without 
affecting acoustical qualities. 

Write for FREE Fenestra Building Panel Catalog, or call your 
Fenestra representative. Fenestra Incorporated, Department AF-5, 
2296 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


*Trademark 
tPatent Pending 


Fenestra 


INCORPORATED 


Your single source of supply for building panels + curtain walls + doors + windows 


Fenestra Building Panels 

form finished acoustical 

ceiling and structural roof. 

: Ps Width - 24”, Depths - 1/2”, 

ssisss 3”, 442", 6" and 7%". 
Lengths -up to 31’. 
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Lodge Hall and Recreation Building 
Masonic Home, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 


Architects: Mitchell & Ritchey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ill 


pal iis 


design possibilities unlimited! 
custom-engineered curtain walls 


by Fenestra 


One of these buildings is curtained with steel, Fenestra offers you a wide selection of steel 
the other with aluminum. Both systems are or aluminum curtain wall systems. A choice of 


Contractor: The Pottiger Company, 
West Reading, Pa. 


engineered by Fenestra®. They demonstrate the subframes, windows and mullion patterns ...a 
unfettered design freedom you have with this choice of vents including projected, vertical 
one-source curtain wall service. pivoted, double hung, top hung and casement 
: i : ; .a choice of insulated panels, plain or em- 
We take your building design—single story . ; : 
bossed, porcelain enameled steel or aluminum. 
: ‘ All materials, including the panels are pro- 
eate, deliver and erect the curtain wall... as 
duced by Fenestra. 


or high-rise monumental—and engineer, fabri- 


a package! Ordering from a single responsible 
source saves you the time and trouble of search- Your local Fenestra representative can give 
ing out and fitting together components from you the details. Call him today—listed in the 
various sources. Fenestra coordinates produc- Yellow Pages—or write Fenestra Inc., Depart- 
tion, delivery and erection to save time, money ment AF-5, 2296 East Grand Boulevard, 
and eliminate confusion. Detroit 11, Michigan. 





Tra Your Single Source of Supply for 
CHES CURTAIN WALLS « WINDOWS + BUILDING PANELS + DOORS 


INCORPORATED 





Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Architects: Perry, Shaw, Hepburn and 
Dean, Boston, Mass. 

Contractor: McCloskey & Company, 
Philadelphia, Po. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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water-tight Wascolite 
Skydomes’.” 


SKYDOMES? FLASHING 
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The Stuart Co., Pasadena, Calif. 
Edward D. Stone, Architect 


Overhead daylighting does more than dramatize this 
pharmaceutical company’s indoor court. It cuts artificial 
lighting bills and gives eye comfort, because it provides even, 
glare-free, reading-level daylight throughout the entire room. 


You can obtain the same dramatic benefits whether you’re 
designing an industrial, commercial, educational or 
residential building. There is a Wascolite Skydome that fits 
your every specification and need. Each Wascolite Skydome 
has an Acrylite® dome and a welded aluminum frame 

with integral weepage and condensation gutters 

that have proven effective in thousands of installations. 

For complete information see Sweets 20a/Wa or write: 





Vv WASCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
Bay State Road, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


ACRYLITE® TUB AND SHOWER ENCLOSURES 
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stretch your walls...and storage space, with... 


new SIGNET MOBILE MIRRORS 
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j t Easy does it... 


‘ ¥ install the Signet a living area... add 


Give a dramatic look to 
OF” VS Mobile Mirror depth to a foyer .. . use 
- ‘ 
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\ in minutes! Signet Mobile Mirrors! 


Presto! Change! At first glance you have full mirror beauty. 
Then an easy touch . . . and the mirror slides into the wall . . . 
revealing full height, full width storage space. Simple and 
exciting... Signet Mobile Mirrors are a designer or an 
architect’s delight . . . opening up endless design potentials. 
For bedroom closets (no doors opening out to take up 
space), small foyers in busy executive offices, new ways to 
increase space in dressing rooms... more light and space 
in manufacturers’ showrooms—dramatic walls for living 
rooms—a refreshing way to bring terraces indoors. You . 


the designer... take it from here. 
| I\/ 
* e 6° 
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; MOB'LE MIRRORS* BY Corolina Mirror Corporation, North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 
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by Carolina 


Eliminate the ‘‘closet door look’’ and get 
full width, full height storage with floor- 
to-ceiling Signet Mobile Mirrors! Shown 
with Masonite® Duowall closet interior. 


The technicalities: Signet Mobile Mirrors are designed for 
floor-to-ceiling, one-panel wall-pocket installation in new 
construction or in remodeling wherever two-panel by-pass 
construction is required. They slide silently on nylon tires in 
aluminum tracks. Libbey-Owens-Ford Parallel-O-Plate is 
framed in anodized aluminum available in mat black, satin 
silver or gold. Arrives pre-constructed and packed, ready-to- 
hang in a matter of minutes. Signet Mobile Mirrors are 
available through leading distributors — for 
information mail the coupon below. 


additional 


* Trademark, Carolina Mirror Corr 


peewee weeen ween enceseseeeeessssesceescece= 
CAROLINA MIRROR CORPORATION 
Dept. 12 
North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 


Please send me the name of my nearest distributor 
more information on Signet Mobile Mirrors 





ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE _STATE 





Please attach coupon to your letterhead 
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No matter which J2/i/A97/ you like—you can buy it in 
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MicroRold* QUALITY STAINLESS STEEL 


2D-A silvery white, but non-lustrous, 
surface produced by annealing and pick- 
ling cold reduced material. Steel sheets & 
strip in this condition are most ductile 
and the surface holds lubricant well for 
severe drawing operations. 


2B-steel in the 2D condition which is 
subsequently rolled on a “skin pass” or 
temper mill. The surface acquires a bright 
finish from the polished rolls. This surface 
is somewhat more dense and hard than 
2D and is a better starting surface for 


No. 3-—this surface is made by grind- 
ing with a No. 100 abrasive. This surface 
is smooth but not as reflective as 28. 


later finishing and buffing operations. 





= 


No. 4-—a finer finish than No. 3 made 
by grinding with a No. 150 abrasive. Like 
No. 3, this surface is easily blended with 
hand grinders after forming, drawing or 
welding. 


BRIGHT-_~ highly reflective surface 


made by cold reducing with highly pol- 
ished, glass-hard rolls. This finish is only 
available in Type 430 stainless. 


No. 7~—cood reflectivity and brilliance 
made by polishing with a No. 400 abra- 
sive. This semi-mirror finish must be pro- 
tected during fabrication by adhesive 
paper or strippable plastics lest the finish 
be marred beyond repair. 


These are our standard surface finishes that 
are available in types 201, 202, 301, 302, 304 and 430 
except Bright which is type 430 exclusively. 
These finishes are regularly supplied in sheet and coil 
form in widths up to 48 inches. 
Since Nos. 3, 4, 7 and 430 Bright are smooth 
reflective surfaces, they are not recommended for severe 
drawing without special precautions as the mill finish may be 
marred. Applications such as dairy machinery, kitchen 
and restaurant equipment and architectural decorative work 
require only local forming, so these highly polished 
surfaces are not greatly disturbed. All mill polished sheets are 
carefully packed to avoid handling imperfections. Protective 
adhesive paper can be specified by the buyer when needed. 
For specific information on recommended 
surface characteristics for a particular stainless steel 
sheet and strip application, address 
your request to our Product Development Dept. 





Washington Steel Corporation 


Producers of Stainless Sheet and Strip Exclusively 


5-K WOODLAND AVENUE, WASHINGTON, PA, 
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Artful wall in Salamanca. 





ngs of the Khmers in Cambodia 
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From the Khmers to Corbusier 


SPAIN. By Michael Wolgensinger. Published 
by Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 15 West 47th 
St., New York 36, N.Y. 9” x 1134”. Illus. $6. 


An extremely gifted Swiss photographer 
and the consistently apt craftsmen of 
Swiss printing have collaborated to pro 
duce a book on Spain that is at once 
reportorially sound and beautifully poetic. 
It is the poetry of a tradition-bound civil 
ization which has continued to meet the 
demands of each new day with character- 
istic grace and passion. Even the bitterest 
actualities of today, as represented by 
Wolgensinger’s camera, reflect the legends 
of the past. The ragamuffins blinded by the 
sun outside Salamanca’s Casa de Conchas 
(left) are understood best when pictured 
with the shadows and symbols of the past 
close about them. A profoundly moving 
collection of photographs of buildings, 
people, and landscapes. 


THE ARTS AND CIVILIZATION OF ANGKOR. 
By Bernard-Hilippe Groslier. Published by 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 15 West 47th St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 230 pp. 9'4” x 11”. Illus 
$15. 


A civilization that expressed itself un- 
restrainedly in its buildings was that of 
the eleventh-century Khmers, who lived in 
the jungle-infested delta that is now Cam- 
bodia. The extraordinary complex of 
ruined temples, hallways, and administra- 
tion buildings known as Angkor is the 
Khmers’ monument. Our knowledge of the 
Khmer civilization is barely a hundred 
years old, and this is the first, full pictorial 
treatment of its lovingly wrought architec 
tural environment. It is accompanied by 
an informative text written by the son of 
a pioneer archaeological explorer of the 
ruins. One of the author’s’ interesting 


themes is the horizontality of the Khmers’ 


continued on page 158 





The Angkor Wat, humble yet elegant. 







Fixed columns 
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adjustable 
. - , shelves 

~~ <<" Adjustable Height 
WALLMOUNTS 





WARDROBE SYSTEMS 


Solve the pupil wraps problem efficiently with 
Wallmount Coat and Hat Racks. Mount on 
any available wall space. Hat shelves and 
hanger bar adjustable on permanently at- 
tached columns to height for any age group. 
Double hat shelves and double row of spaced 
coat hooks accommodate 6 pupils per running 
foot. Basic 3’ 2” or 4’ 2” units interlock to 
make continuous racks to fit any space or 
capacity requirements. 


chooline uNiTs 


CHALKROBE”® 


Dual-purpose ward- 
robe rack. Provides two 
4 ft. hat shelves, 4 ft. 
Hook and Hanger rails 
for coats adjustable in 
height to all age groups. 
4 ft. overshoe shelf. 
And, on other side a 
50” x 48” chalkboard. 
Portable or stationary. 


OTHER 








CORKROBE®* 


Identical to Chalkrobe 
but with pin-up cork 
board instead of 
“Chalkboard”. These 
units permit complete 
flexibility in use of floor 
space. Can be anchored 
to floor, or wheeled 
about on casters. Hold 
wraps out of the way in 
orderly and efficient 
manner. 








CLOSURE UNITS 


With closure panels (as 
original equipment or 
add-on units) Chalk- 
robe and Corkrobe 
units serve as flexible 
room dividers, mov- 
able walls or screens. 
Widely used to enclose 
temporary class rooms, 
to “‘build”’ cloak rooms, 
meeting rooms, etc. 








OVERSHOE RACKS 


Matching units for 
Wallmount. K eep over- 
shoes off-the-floor in an 
orderly manner. 





Write for ““Schooline”’ Catalog 48 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 





1127 West 37th Street ¢ Chicago 9, Illinois 
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FREEDOM FROM FRUSTRATION 


.. do tenants want it? 








NE BASEDUCT ELIMINATES THEM ALL... 


It’s the low cost, good looking, easy-to-install baseboard wiring system 


A combination multi-outlet assembly 
and surface raceway system at the base- 
board level. Baseduct provides for com- 
plete electrification in new or modern- 
ized homes, apartments and commer- 
cial buildings. 

The spacious raceway in the lower 
area of National Electric Baseduct 
houses a maximum number of wires for 


all normal branch circuit requirements. 

Fast-to-install, Baseduct goes in di- 
rectly on the floor . . . needs no footers, 
trim or capping. Cover may be removed 
and replaced regardless of the finished 
floor covering or trim. 

Write for complete information to- 
day. Baseduct is listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Inc. 


National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


4 Plants « 12 Warehouses ¢ 41S 





Sales Offices 


IRE! In Canada, Nepco of Canada, Ltd. 
ulbsuy oo 
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cont'd 


architecture, denoting a more humble ap- 
proach to city building than can be found 
in the West. Humble perhaps, but elegant 
and exhuberant as well. 


BETTER TRANSPORTATION FOR YOUR City. 
By National Committee on Urban Transporta. 
tion. Published by Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ili. 112 
pp. 82” x 11”. Illus. $5. 


This handbook was prepared by the Na- 
tional Committee on Urban Transportation 
to help cities do a better job of transporta- 
tion planning. The suggested program of 
action calls for systematic collection and 
analysis of basic facts, is adaptable to 
any community or metropolitan area, and 
covers highway, transit, and terminal im- 
provements. The program has been en- 
dorsed by the Joint Committee of the 
American Municipal Association and the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, the American Transit Associa- 
tion, and also by the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Public Roads, which 
participated actively in its preparation, 


THE CHAPEL AT RONCHAMP. By Le Corbusier. 
Published by Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 15 
West 47th St., New York 36, N.Y. 136 pp. 
7%” x 8”. Illus. $5.50. 


This is a handsome book of photographs 
and drawings chosen by Le Corbusier to 
explain the ideas behind his extraordinary 
chapel at Ronchamp, France, and to de- 
scribe the finished building. The latter is 
shown not as a lifeless piece of sculpture, 
but as a living and breathing building of 
considerable meaning to those who worship 
in it. To those who have wondered about 
Le Corbusier’s transformation, since Wo 
War II, from a master of Machine Art to 
an equally accomplished master of almost 
primitive and rough Peasant Art, this 
book will reveal many facets of his genius. 
His brief, lyrical text sounds a little odd 
in its English translation, but it is added 
proof of Corbu’s versatility and vitality 


Ronchamp’s music: a page from 
with its author’s longhand caption 
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ali-new... 


HERE’S THE “PERFECT” SUPPORT FOR 
YOUR MODERN, ULTRA-SANITARY 
WALL-TYPE PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
It's slimmer . . . stronger . . . easiest 
to select . . . specify . . . and install. 
Years-ahead advantages you naturally 


expect—and always get—from the 





original developer of engineered 


wall-type plumbing fixture supports. 


ALL-NEW, DETAILED CATALOG, TOO. 
FREE! FOR DESIGNERS .. . SPECI- 
FIERS . . . INSTALLERS . . . OWNERS 
Contains latest minimum space re- 
quirements and up-to-date roughing-in 
dimensions, on the complete line of 
newly-designed ZURN THINLINE SYS- 
TEMS for supporting wall-type closets, 


urinals, lavatories and sinks. Write Now! 


A S& Mead of omovies 


/ 


Z=uURN 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


PLUMBING PRODUCTS DIVISION e ERIE, PA. U. S. A. 





ZURN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Plumbing Products Division 
Erie, Pa. U.S.A. 


Please send me your new free Manual 60 
describing the complete line of modern- 
engineered ZURN THINLINE SYSTEMS... 
and Form 24-ADV INDEX for all manufac- 


turers’ fixtures. 
NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 
STREET 


CITY STATE 
AF-1 














$350,000 INDOOR-OUTDOOR POOKi 











in OREGON CREATED with 



















PANORAMIC Aluminum Door 


Eight sets of upward-acting Panoramic aluminum doors 
—plus sixteen sets of matching aluminum-and-glass panels 


—are combined to make the West’s newest pool! 


Utilizing the unique design and construction advantages of The “OverHEAD Door” 
Panoramic Aluminum Door to the fullest extent, Stevenson and Thompson have 
produced this outstanding swimming pool with the protection of an indoor pool... the 
free-and-easy aspects of an outdoor pool. At a flick of the wrist, each of The “OveRHEAD 
Door” Panoramic Aluminum Doors can be raised to let in the out-of-doors . . . or lowered 
to guard against weather! 

The construction of The “OveERHEAD Door” Panoramic permits stiles and rails to be 
narrower yet far stronger than ever before. The clean, modern lines—and the clear glass 
panels—make the Panoramic suitable for the smartest installations. Little wonder, then, 
that The “OverHEeaD Door” Panoramic is being specified by more and more architects 
throughout the nation. 

For 37 years, architects have specified The ““OvERHEAD Door” more than any 
other brand! 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 
General Offices: Hartford City, Indiana + Manufacturing Distributors: Cortland, N. Y.; Hillside, N. J.; Lewistown, Pa.; 
Marion, Ohio; Nashua, N. H. « Manufacturing Divisions: Dallas, Tex.; Portland, Ore. « In Canada: Oakville, Ontario 
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Exterior view of pool at North Bend, Oregon, shows the 










Photo above shows one of the many installations of The “OVERHEAD DOOR” 


smart, modern lines created with The “OVERHEAD Panoramic Aluminum Doors at Lee Terminal, Standiford Field, Louisville, Ky. Archi 
DOOR" Panoramic. Architect—Gordon Trapp; Engi- tects Arrasmith and Tyler utilized the attractive, lightweight Panoramic Aluminum 
neers—Stevenson and Thompson; Contractor—A.T. Fox Doors to combine modern beauty with fast, easy operation throughout the terminal. 
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sound absorption is one of the| 7 functions |of a modern ceiliil 



























To eliminate “‘unwanted sound”’ and to control “‘wanted sound”’ are structure 

funetions of good ceiling construction. Reducing high sound levels and 

eliminating annoying sound reflections can be accomplished by using sound 

ACOUSTONE Mineral Acoustical Tile. Flel-volge) lela 
ACOUSTONE suspended with U.S.G.’s E-Z-S System is pictured here. 

This system is one of several U S.G. Sound Control Ceiling Systems _ sound 

specially designed to provide practical solutions to a wide variety of isolation 

sound problems. fire 
For a free showing of “More than Meets the Eye,’ U.S.G.’s 16 mm protection 





color sound film about good ceiling construction, contact your nearby 
\COUSTONE Tile Contractor or write Dept. AF-82, 300 W. Adams St., 








a : sie - aici: Sie tere Meg ieee beauty 
Chicago 6, Ill. Additional information in Sweet’s Catalog, Section 1la/ Uni. 
comfort 
COUSTON oy 


MINERAL ACOUSTICAL TILE economy 


*T_M. Reg. U Pat 














4, UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


The greatest name in building 
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Mr. H. Walter Graves, Vice President of Albert M. Greenfield & Co., Inc., management agents, explains Traffic 
Sentinel® door operation to prospective tenant. Doors stay open wide to allow passengers to enter elevator. 
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Mr. Graves stresses the fact that elevator doors begin to close only after the /ast passenger 
None of the passengers was “threatened”’ by a premature door closing. 
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Here, Mr. Graves demonstrates how closing 


threshold and breaks the electronic 


vator doors will reopen instantly w passenger 
Traffic Sentinel beam which controls the door mechanism, 


crosses the 
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. be tie. 
Mr. Graves invites the prospective tenant to join him in a test ride in the Westinghouse operatorless elevator equipped with 


Traffic Sentinel controlled doors. Notice how elevator doors close quickly after last passenger has entered. 


MANAGEMENT V.P USES “SHOW "BUSINESS 


TO DEMONSTRATE WESTINGHOUSE TRAFFIC SENTINEL 
ON OPERATORLESS ELEVATORS 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Build- 
ing in Philadelphia is an excellent example of what re- 


and service at its best. Existing buildings need it to com 


, : pete with new buildings—and prospective tenants ar 
Irchitects: T, imer & Weitz , : . | ia oe aa 
itects: Thatheimer & Weitz modeling and modernization can do for well-constructed, demanding it, more and more 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS 
MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING 
npletely reconstructed office build- 

g every modern conven 

When in Philadel 

If to a luxury test ride 

talled Westinghouse operator- 
tors equipped with Traffic Sen- 


rolled doors. 


well-designed buildings 
The 12-floor, 200-room Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
was converted into an up-to-date 17-story office building 


former 


Included in this major modernization program is a bank 
of six high speed Westinghouse operatorless elevators 
equipped with Traffic Sentinel controlled doors 


elevators, together with “magic” 


These 
Traffic Sentinel doors, 
provide the finest and fastest in vertical transportation 


Passengers are moved quickly and safely to their desired 


floors. There is no undue waiting . no 


loss of floor-to-floor time 


unnecessary 


Here is passenger convenience 


If you are planning to modernize your present elevator 
system to meet today’s heavier passenger traffic demands, 
the people to talk with are in your nearest Westinghouse 
Elevator Division office. They'll help you with any ele 
vatoring problem relating to modernization or new 


building installations. 


you CAw BE SURE...1€ rTs 
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Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 




















People who think big* are thinking of 
MULTICOLOR LACQUER ENAMEL 


*for example, Great Southwest Corporation, Dallas/Fort Worth 


Midway between Fort Worth and Dallas the Great Southwest Corporation is developing a multimillion 
dollar 5,000-acre industrial ‘“‘dream”’ project. With 900 acres currently under development, it is expected 
that 10 years will be required for the construction of this widely publicized industrial city. 

To carry out the modern forward-looking appearance, multicolor lacquer enamel has been selected 
by the architect for the exterior of all masonry surfaces. From coast to coast, architects and building 
managers have been finding that multicolor is one sure way to keep construction “‘like new” for years 
ahead. 

Requiring only normal techniques and equipment, multicolor lacquer enamel permits the simul- 
taneous spraying of two or more colors on a surface as a single finishing coat. Almost any combination 
of surfaces—concrete, plaster, canvas, wood, wallboard, many plastics and metals—can be merged into 
an attractive, eye-appealing area with this new type of coating. Multicolor lacquer is a proven design 
tool for the architect. And these multicolor lacquer enamels are economical to use, easy to maintain. 

Hercules Powder Company does not make finished lacquers or coatings of any kind. If, however, 
you have difficulty securing adequate information on multicolor lacquer enamels, write us and we will 
he glad to assist. ; 

This advertisement is one of a series prepared to explain the suitability of 
multicolor lacquer enamels for a wide variety of architectural applications. 


Multicolor lacquer enamel is manufactured under license from Coloramic Coatings, Inc., Los Angeles (U.S. Patent No. 2,591,904 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Cellulose Products Department + 900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 








THE FIRST — This 15,000-square-foot industrial building is the first to be completed in the new 
Yexas project. Multicolor lacquer enamel for exterior and interior surfaces was supplied by Texas Coatings, 
Datias, from the Dallas plant of Western States Lacquer Corporation of Los Angeles. 
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EXTERIOR CLOSE-UP — The attrac- 
tive and intricate pattern provided by multi- 
‘color lacquer enamel is indicated in this view 
of an exterior wall of the new Sargent-Sowell 
building in the fabulous Great Southwest In- 
dustrial District 










INTERIOR, TOO — Multicolor lacquer 
enamel is ideally suited for interior surfaces 
where decorative hiding power is desired. Su 
perior hiding of surface imperfections and max 


imum protection are provided by this tough 





intistatic material 
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GALVANIZED MASONRY JOINT REINFORCEMENT 
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The Chicago Sun-Times Building contains newspaper 
offices, printing facilities and rented office space 

Architects: Naess and Murphy. General Contractor 

George A. Fuller Company. 

Masons like to use Keywall. It easily un- 
rolls in place on the wall. It’s easy to lap 
at corners without adding thickness to the 


joint. Mortar flows readily in, under and 


around Keywall to give full embedment 
and a complete bond. Masons find Key 
wall easy to handle on the scaffold. 
Keywall is made for the following wal 
thicknesses: 4”, 6”, 8”, 10” and 12”. 
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Resistance to stresses that cause cracking is 
a basic purpose of masonry joint reinforce- 
ment. While it does increase the ultimate lat- 
eral strength of masonry walls, architects and 
builders depend on masonry joint reinforce- 
ment mainly to eliminate damaging and un- 
sightly cracks caused by shrinkage during 
curing and aging. 

The basic multi-directional design of Key- 
wall assures superior resistance to cracks. 


the reinforcement that does 
what masonry joint reinforcement 
is supposed to do..fights cracks! 


This has been demonstrated repeatedly on 
jobs from coast to coast. The new Chicago 
Sun-Times building is just one example. 

Keywall-reinforced walls in the new Sun- 
Times building show far greater resistance to 
cracks than comparable walls with other 
masonry reinforcements, extensive studies re- 
veal. Keywall was used to reinforce exterior 
masonry backup walls and interior partition 
walls of the Sun-Times building. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


Keycorner e Keybead © Keywall « Keymesh ¢ Welded Wire Fabric 


Department AF-58 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Peoria 7, Illinois 

Name 

Firm 

Street 


City Zone 


Please send me complete information on Keywall. 
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NEPCODUCT ' 


... THE UNDERFLOOR 
RACEWAY FOR ELECTRICAL 
FLEXIBILITY 


Anticipate electrical expansion... 





Cut the cost of future changes now with NEPCODUCT 


The time to plan for future alterations 
and expansion of electrical distribution 
is now—before the floors are in. 

The system that assures these changes 
can be made conveniently and economi- 
cally is Nepcoduct—the steel underfloor 
raceway that makes outlets available at 
the floor surface wherever and whenever 
the owner needs them. 

With Nepcoduct, future changes in 
electrical distribution can be made with- 
out routing concrete or cutting building 


used as a single, double or triple duct 
system to provide separate wiring facili- 
ties for light and power, inter-communi- 
cation and telephone. To cut mainte- 
nance costs, electrical service is made 
easily accessible in one junction box 
through a common hand-hole opening. 

To add to Nepcoduct convenience 
and economy, National Electric offers 
new service fittings that cut installation 
time with a simplified one-piece housing. 
Fittings are especially designed for dis- 





Fr 
structure—without interrupting business tribution where modern desks and free- , 
4 operations, standing equipment restrict the height 
By specifying Nepcoduct, you assure of service fittings. 
quick, low cost installation in any type Write today for information on Nep- 
. floor t 


construction, Nepcoduct can be 


coduct Electrical Raceway Systems. 


Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 











National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


4 Plants « 12 Warehouses « 41 Sales Offices 
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In Canada, Nepco of Canada, Ltd. 














Composition in Vertical Planes... 


HAUSERMAN 
MOVABLE WALLS OF 
REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


Now interior walls become the very materials of freely conceived design...as Hauserman 
and Reynolds use aluminum to widen creative scope. Aluminum panels afford new 

texture effects, in any color. And aluminum extrusions, key to this wall system, add immense 
variety... joining the movable wall sections with trim, narrow beads or wide posts 

brilliantly color-anodized. Enjoy this freedom of design, plus the basic 

advantages of a Hauserman installation: earlier occupancy, lowest 

maintenance, lifetime service. Write for literature. Or consult the 

Yellow Pages (under PARTITIONS) and call your nearby Hauserman 

representative. The E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY, 6815 Grant Ave., 

Cleveland 5, Ohio. Hauserman of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Watch Reynolds All-Family Television Program “DISNEYLAND”, ABC-TV. i ‘ are made with 
me REYNOLDS GS ALUMINUM 
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"CERAMIC TILE...COLORFUL...A VERSATILE, PERMANENT SURFACE" 
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This Ketchum, Gina & Sharp design for a college campus is 
a striking example of modern architecture’s mating of beauty 





Any educational institution would be glad to get ceramic 
tile’s other long-range benefits, too: walls needing no upkeep 
and function . . . with broad walks and an open feeling for | or replacement, walks which will stand up indefinitely under 
the dignified handling of today’s thronging student bodies. heavy student traffic, and fireproof surfaces wherever ceramic 
Ceramic tile in varied colors and units helped the architects __ tile is used. 
achieve permanent, uniquely designed exterior surfaces. 

Ketchum, Gina & Sharp wove flexible ceramic tile into 
areas where handsome focal points were indicated . . . flat 
planes or columns where subdued, one-tone colors were 
needed . . . and walks where sturdy ceramic tile units paved 
the surfaces and topped the copings. 
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Design for a Modern College Campus 
by Ketchum, Gind & Sharp 


The multiple benefits of ceramic tile will 
pay off handsomely for yourself and your 
client on any residential, institutional or 
commercial project you undertake. See 
your local tile contractor for up-to-date 
information— including all the details on 
the new lower-cost installation methods 
and the new dry-curing, thin-setting 

bed mortars. 


PARTICIPATING COMPANIES 


A 


American Encaustic Tiling Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Tile Mfg. Co. 
Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle Tile Co. 

General Tile Co. 

Gladding, McBean & Co. 

J Tile Mfg. Co. 

lone Star Ceramics Co. 

narch Tile Mfg. Inc, 

Mosaic Tile Co. 

Murray Tile Co., Inc. 

National Tile & Mfg. Co. 
Olean Tile Co 

P Tile and Porcelain Co. 
3 Tile Mfg. Co. 
Kicqeway T e Co. 

Robertson Mfg. Co. 


eramic Co. 


TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC. 

800 Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.a 
Room 933, 727 West Seventh St., 

Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 


Room 220, 3409 Oak Lawn Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas 


CERAMIC Br 





What other people are saying 


ARCHITECTS A.D. 2008 


Unless architects plan now for the future, 
the future will hold no place for them. 
This is the prediction of Architect Peter 
Van Bloem in a recent issue of the Oculus 
published by the New York City Chapter 
of the AIA. 


It is the year 2008. To a man of the 
twentieth century, the twenty-first century 
looks like a wonder world. Complete mech- 
anization, electronics, and superefficiency; 
the ultimate in engineering feats have 
been reached. 

What do architects do for a living? We 
have no architects now. Many years ago 
they had a duty to perform. They were to 
plan for the future. They called themselves 
planners. Creativity and art were being 
replaced by conformity and mechanization. 
Scientists and engineers told them that 
any conceivable combination of ideas, color, 
space, and materials could be found math 
ematically and become something that can 
be made by machines. It is easy to put 
two thoughts together and analyze them 
by machine. Architects found that any- 
thing creative not falling within that pat- 
tern was too expensive. Today things are 
made by machine or they are not made 
at all. Art is more trouble than it is worth. 
The architects while capitulating to the 
headlong rush of the masses to the sterile 
efficiency of today became extinct. They 
did not stand by to fight for human values 
against economy and conformity. 


MONEY FOR RENEWAL 


In descr ibing the re building of downtown 
Pittsburgh to the recent convention of the 
Associated General Contractors, Park H. 
Martin, executive director of the Allegheny 


Conference on Community Development, 
reported the high costs—and h gl er profits 
of the city’s renaissance. 
Approximately $600 million have been 


spent in what we regard as “The Pro- 
gram.” 

What has all of this meant to the city’s 
tax base? This is a good question because 
in Gateway Center and Point Park and ir 
the Lower Hill more than 200 buildings 
have been torn down, as well as demolition 
for our parking garages. Here are the 
facts. 

In 1936 Pittsburgh reached an all-time 
high of $1,211 million of assessed 
for tax purposes; by 1947 this had fallen 
to $961 million. For the year 1957 the Tax 


Board certified a taxable value of $1,179 
million, a gain of $218 million for the 
city. In the Triangle alone, the assessed 
value which was $250 million in 1947 has 
risen as of 1957 to $305 million. Prior to 
1947 the sale price of property in the 
Triangle averaged about 15 per cent below 
the assessed value; since 1947 it has 
averaged about 20 per cent above the 
assessed value. 

Beyond the dollars, however, is the fact 
that the Triangle has been saved. Today 
it is as attractive a central business dis 
trict as one can find in the U.S.A. But 
even beyond all of this the people of Pitts- 
burgh have been redeveloped and now are 
proud of and believe in their city. 


AN AUTO FOR THE CITY 


The big, fast, long-range gasoline car has 
so changed cities that there is now a need 
for the small, slow, short-range electric 
car. This was one of the conclusions 
reached by Aarre K. Lahti, Volevi L. Lahti, 
and Charles Harris of the College of Ar- 
chitecture of the University of Michigan, 
in a paper prepared for the 75th Anni 
versaru Mee ting of the Society of Automo 


; 


ive Engine ers, 


As a society becomes less primitive, the 
nterests of its members become more di- 
verse and their tools, equipment, and 
transportation devices become more spe 
cialized and numerous. This means a 
proportionately greater increase in multi 
ple-car-owning families, an increase great 
er than that accountable to the increase in 
population. Our way of living, our dece 
tralized cities and industries, will make 
multiple-car ownership mandatory. 

Cars today do not fulfill the present 
needs of two-car families, and they would 
be completely inadequate for the future 
On the one hand they are too small for 
the leisure-time transportation of large 
families with increasing gear, and or 


the 


other hand they are too large for every 
lay shopping and commuting. No com 
promise in a single vehicle is possible; 
we need two basically different vehicles. 
The next decade will see great progres 
in the harnessing of the unlimited sola 
energy, and its conversion into electricity 
This means a greater use of electri 
and suggests that the second car, the shop 
ping-commuting car, be an electric. In 
dentally, the torque characteristics of ar 
electric motor are idea] for the intermit 
tent starting and stopping necessary in 


continued on page 172 
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The new 1,520,000 sq. ft. 
Automatic Electric Company 
plant at Northlake, Ill.—de- 
signed, engineered and 
built by The Austin Co. 
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78 Stainless Steel Wash- 
| fountains are located in 
} ; mezzanine locker-rooms at 
strategic points throughout 
| the plant. 
| ‘ 








! Automatic Electric Plant Sets 
New High Standards in Operation and Design 


—AND IN WASHING FACILITIES, TOO! 


A member of the General Telephone System, Automatic Electric has com- 
f pleted their new Northlake, Illinois, plant with the most modern facilities 
| for efficient operation and employee welfare. 


78 STAINLESS STEEL BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS! 


| } Clean locker-rooms, well-lighted and roomy, are located conven- 
| iently throughout the plant. Foot-controlled stainless steel Wash- 
| | fountains provide the maximum in sanitary washing facilities—each 
i} 4 serving 8 to lu simultaneously. 
| There are no faucets to touch or maintain, no chance of spreading 
| infections. Installation time was saved since each multi-person Wash- 
fountain requires but three piping connections. 
Water consumption is reduced—no water wasted because of foot- 
| control, and maintenance and janitor work are kept to a minimum. 
Bradley Washfountains are used in plants of every size and may 
be installed in old as well as new buildings. For complete data, ask 
for Catalog 5601. 











_—= 
| — BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. ‘ k 
: ; “= 2335 W. Michigan St. | 
" Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin i 
J Write for 

Catalog 5601 





The foot-controlled sprayhead serves 
8 to 10 but the total amount of water 


BRADIEV > 
(eth fountain 


wash basin. Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 
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city traffic. It is rather ironical in that 


the very long range automobile, the ca 
of the electric’s oblivion, has so chang 


our cities and our way of living that 

limited range of an electric is no lon; 
inadequate for the second car. This sh 
ping-commuting car need not have a cru 
ing range of more than 35 miles per day 
a cruising speed of 25 and a top speed 

35 miles per hour are adequate. Its ca) 
city need not exceed that for two adu 
and a child, but it must have sufficient 
space for purchases and family-rearing 
equipment. The large used car is not the 
answer to second-car needs; the second 
car must be economical, small, quiet, smog 
and troublefree. This vehicle might very 
well be a less costly rental car. 


J 


It would certainly be a space saver i) 
parking and yet be adequate for a mother 
and two children and have plenty of roon 
for diapers, folding crib, and purchases. 
Some may think that a woman wouldn't 
want to be seen driving in such a small, 
low-priced car. We don’t think we need 
worry about this, for driving such a ca 
is the surest way of advertising that one 
is a two-car owner and that there is no 
question that the family owns a big super 
lush job. If everyone is not made aware of 
this prestige factor, the advertising agen- 
cies of the next decade will bear no resem 
blance to those of today. 


HIGH SPEED PARKS 


The modern parkway, viewed at 45 miles 
per hour, requires a different kind of de- 
sign than the intimate pedestrian park. 
This difference is discussed by Lawrence 
Halprin, San Francisco landscape archi 
tect, in a recent issue of the Wisconsin 
Architect. 


Rapidity of movement can vary experi 
ences in the landscape. This is particularly 
true in the larger landscape of park and 
field and street scene and parkway. A walk 
along winding paths in the city park in 
continuous but slow movement has an 
almost hypnotic and soothing effect—th« 
path winds slowly, rising gradually, the 
walking movement becomes automatic, 
trees pass, water is first on the left and 
then on the right, ducks quack, birds sing 
—it is a scene intimately experienced. 

The same experience seen from a car 
moving through the park at higher speeds 
calls forth a completely different emphatic 
response. At 45 miles an hour only the 
big elements are seen—there is a lak« 
with trees around it, and beyond a grassy 
field. These are passed in a moment and 
the next element appears. The park re- 
mains the same but the rapidity of th 
movement through it has changed its ap 
pearance for the moving person. 

Parkway design must recognize this 
element of rapidity of movement along its 
roadbed by a design which is related to 
the quickly moving person. Long radius 


continued on page 174 











lower cost, plus greater flexibility, makes 
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instantly /@ 





Today, modern management men need 
facts .. . fast! And, KMG internal auto- 
matic dial telephone systems provide the 
consumer benefits your clients want. . . 
without tying up busy outside lines 

without renting costly telephone 
company equipment. 

KMG systems feature Executive Right- 
of-Way, automatic ‘Busy’’ and ‘’No- 
Answer” call rotation, Code Call, Voice 
Paging. All phones are K-500 commer- 
cial quality, available in 9 decorator 
colors. And, KMG systems are designed 
to grow with your clients’ business re- 
quirements — 25, 50, 100 or 1000 
phones — easily, economically. 

Your local Kellogg engineering con- 
sultant is a well qualified communica- 
tions specialist. He will be pleased to 
work with you at the planning stage — 
survey your clients’ present and future 
inter-communication and sound needs. 

Get acquainted with your Kellogg 
man today. He’s a good man to know. 


To get THE facts at your fingertips, write today! 


Aetoce 
LILES 





KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY CO. 
Commercial Products Division 
6650 S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Iilinois 


A Division of International Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
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curves, bold planting in masses, large- 
scale opening out and closing in of sur- 
rounding spaces are important elements in 
this high-speed design. 

The danger, as we all know, is the 
somnambulistic effect of repetition due to 
movement. Where lethargy may be a wel- 
come result of a 3-miles-per-hour stroll 
through a park, it can be dangerous at 55 
miles per hour on a parkway. Strong and 
violent contrast in the landscape may 
therefore be at times desirable in order 
to break up the repetitive pattern. The 
principle of design for movement must 
therefore take into account not only the 
moving person, but attempt to prevision 
the speed at which he will be moving 
through the spaces of the landscape. 


MODERN ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


The design of pictures and buildings have 
much in common according to Dean Philip 
N. Youtz of the College of Architecture 
and Design at the University of Michigan. 
His observations were printed in the col- 
lege’s magazine, Dimension. 


The modern artist did not rebel against 
reality. He revolted against the kind of 
blindness that comes about when the mind 
usurps the functions of the eye. He found 
himself in a society that had long since 
forgotten how to observe freshly and enjoy 
first-hand visual experience. So he repudi- 
ated this drab conventional world and 
sought a brilliant new one of his own. 
Since the scenes about him had grown 
timeworn and shabby, he looked within, 
exploring the subjective panorama of his 
own inner experience. Here he found to 
his delight and to the annoyance of the 
literalist a freer realm which he could 
shape to his own satisfaction. The sur- 
prising thing about the new direction 
taken by modern artists is that so large 
a public followed them and accepted ab- 
stract art. 

Somewhat similarly, our contemporary 
architecture has its roots in the present 
not in past history. It is not an imitation 
or a reproduction, but an authentic or 
original expression of current social needs. 
Period design has all but disappeared and 
has been replaced by living design. 

What has been gained by this revolution 
in the arts of design? The gifted artist 
and architect have found their talents 
liberated. The mediocre designer, however, 
has lost the period costume which enabled 
him to masquerade as a creative architect 
yy artist. Modern work glaringly reveals 
the artist who leans on the representation 
of a pleasing scene and the architect who 
relies on period embellishment. The mod- 
ern painter or architect must trust to his 
own talent to produce an acceptable prod- 
uct. In this regard there is not much 
difference in the requirements for a good 
painting, sculpture, or building. They each 
require power of organization and imag 
inative expression. END 
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fentron 


electro /color 
aluminum 


@ Colors applied to aluminum 
electrochemically for permanence. 


@ Basic colors: gold, bronze, blue, 
gray, black, yellow. 


@ For curtain walls, spandrel 
panels, window walls, molding and 
on all architectural aluminum. 


If you want information about color 
anodized aluminum, write to 
Fentron for literature. Fentron leads 
the way in production, fabrication 
and erection of colored aluminum. 


See Sweets 
17 a/FEN. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
2801 Market Street Seattle, Washington 


j * OFFICES: 
New York, Denver, Los Angeles, Sunnyvale, San Fran- 
cisco, Oklahoma City, Seattle, Vancouver, 8.C., Hawaii 
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Office interiors can reflect the exteriors you 
create. See Thorp drapery and upholstery 
fabrics for every mood and <) 
nodule. At an office near you. 


A WORLD OF FINE FABRICS 


H. THORP & CO., INC., THE DECORATOR’S MART, 425 E. 53rd ST. AND MID-TOWN SHOWROOM, 41 E. 57th ST. 
W YORK e BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO «+ MINNEAPOLIS e« DALLAS « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 
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CEILING 
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FOR SMALL ROOMS OR LARGE, A DESIGN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
NEW BEAUTY AND ADDED EFFICIENCY ! 


New Fiberglas* 48" x 48" ceiling board brings you 

@ Highest sound absorption of any acoustical ceiling board (NRC .90)! 

@ Lower heating and cooling costs (C value of .25)! 

® Low installation cost! 

@ Your choice of three interesting patterns—Mat-Faced, Stria or Fresco! 

For full information, look in the yellow pages for your local approved Fiberglas 


acoustical contractor or write to Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 


Dept 171-E. Toledo 1. Ohio 


OR am ee On OR am i © 


FIBERGLAS 


FF. (O-C.F. CORP.) 
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Contractor for superstructure: 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


Contractor for substructure: 
Vinnel Company, iInc., Hawthorne, Calif. 


Architects and Engineers for project: 
Pereira & Luckman, Los Angeles and New York 


Human Engineering guides design of 


award-winning research center 


The New Engineering Science Center of the Northrop 
Division of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., has recently been 
awarded top honors for beauty and utility of design 
by the Los Angeles Chapter of A.I.A. It was selected 
from more than 400 structures entered in this com- 
petition. Human engineering was the most important 
single factor that went into its design. The needs and 
comfort of the men and women who would work 
there were taken into consideration and the modular 
interiors were engineered to meet these needs. 


1350 Tons of Structural Steel were used in this build- 
ing which has 380,000 square feet of working space. 
All structural steel work was fabricated and erected 
by American Bridge, and field connections were made 


by bolting and welding. Erection was completed in 
three months. 


American Bridge 
Division of 


American Bridge has the know-how and experience 
to handle important jobs like this, and do it in record 
time. If you have a design problem involving the use 
of structural steel, get in touch with American Bridge. 


In the new Northrop Research Center are three build- 
ings. The smaller, one-story building in the left fore- 
ground is the cafeteria, which is capable of feeding 
800 persons every thirty minutes. 150 tons of struc- 
tural steel were used in its construction. The larger 
building contains a 6-story administrative tower and 
a wing which houses an ultramodern drafting room 
and a computer research center. The drafting room 
has one of the most extensive “‘shadow-free” lighted 
ceilings in the nation. This unit required 1,200 tons 
of structural steel. 


USS is a registered trademark 


United States Steel 


General Offices: 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Contracting Offices in: Ambridge - Atlanta - 


Gary - Houston - Los Angeles - Memphis - Minneapolis - 


Baltimore - Birmingham - Boston - 


Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Detroit - Elmira 


New York - Orange, Texas - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Portland, Ore - Roanoke - St. Louis 


San Francisco - Trenton - United States Steel Company, New York 
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RE IS NO OTHER | __ 


} 


The 
BURGESS-MANNING 


I Xolellelah aw Vaeltiaatae]| 


es The Only Completely Integrated 
ery i Tate 


Radiant Heating, Cooling and 
Acoustical Ceiling 


The Burgess-Manning Radiant Acoustical Ceiling has been 
thoroly proved in many schools, hospitals and other institu- 
tional and commercial buildings all over the country. No 
other heating system offers so many advantages, not only 
in body comfort, but in efficiency and economy! 
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tf 
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Because this ceiling heats by radiant energy exclusively, 
and does not depend on air currents, room temperatures 
are more uniform with no drafts. Response to temperature 
controls is instantaneous with practically no lag or over-run. 


Floor temperatures are always higher than room tempera- 
ture. 


oxaxa@ 


The Burgess-Manning Radiant Acoustical Ceiling utilizes 
less valuable building space than conventional heating sys- 
tems — with no radiators to occupy usable floor space. It 
offers maximum freedom of architectural design. Add to 
this, the highest noise absorbing capacity available today 
for complete acoustical control! 


@-aae-area a7 





With direct metal-to-metal contact between coils and 
radiant panels, heating and cooling are accomplished with 
a minimum input of energy or fuel consumption. With fewer 
Your Building Is Better mechanical parts, maintenance, too, is cut down. 
Your Building Costs No Higher No other heating system offers so many advantages—in 
comfort, in efficiency, in economy. 


Write for Descriptive Burgess-Manning 
se Catalog No. 138-2F 


Sapam BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 
Ud 


Susy 


5970 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Ill. 
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Springfield, Ohio District Sales Offices: Springfield © Chicago © New York Washington 
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Mosaic Ceramic Fite 
WALLS AND SPANDRELS 


Warmth, enrichment, individuality 


Much of today’s architecture employs walls and span- 
drels that are simple rectangles in rhythmic harmony with 
adjacent glass expanses. The result is, in itself, architec- 
tural beauty—the basic, functional kind 

It is often desirable to enrich this geometry by selecting 
materials for these surfaces which are rich in color and 
pattern. This gives human appeal and individuality. Natu- 
rally, the materials selected must totally endure weather and 
wear and must require only minimum maintenance 

The material that meets these requirements fully is Mosaic 
Ceramic Tile. Within the complete selection of all forms of 
ceramic tile offered by Mosaic, the designer is assured of Acchiteces Aine C. Martina ean. Tile Combractoc: Selectie. Pate Mo. 403 
finding the tile types, colors, sizes and patterns he wants 
for any specific application. 

There is another benefit in a Mosaic tile specification. The 
designer knows that the architectural spirit he creates will 
remain faithfully unchanged for the life of the structure 
because Mosaic Ceramic Tile is the permanent, unchanging 
material 

Good Ceramic Tile Service—A broad selection of tile is 


carried in stock locally in the Mosaic Warehouses listed 


SPANDRELS 


below. You, your clients and your tile contractors are 


welcome to make full use of our Showrooms 


AND 


The complete Mosaic ceramic tile line offers: wall ule in 
Harmonitone and Bright Glaze; Everglaze; ceramic mosaics 
in Harmonitone, Velvetex, Granitex, Conductive, Undula- 
tile, Everglaze, Faience, Formfree, Medley and Byzantile 
patterns; Carlyle quarry tile; Decorated glazed tile; Faience; 
All-Tile Accessories. 


S 


| 


The Mosaic Tile Workbook for Architects, Form No 
226, is in Sweet's. For additional data, write The Mosaic 
Tile Company, Dept. A, Zanesville, Ohio, or The Mosaic ARC Re Coe Con Reney Tan Oe Poe Ra 350 
Tile Company, Dept. A, 829 N. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood 38, California. 


: Architect: Welton Becket & Assoc. Tile Contractor: Selectile. Plate No 
THE @lehyVie® TILE COMPANY 
R 


America's largest ceramic tile manufacturer 


Member—Tile Council of America, Inc. and The Producers’ Council, Inc 


Show room-W arehouses: Atianta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicag¢ 
Corona, Cal., Dallas, Denver, Detroit, El Segundo, Cal., Fresno, Greensboro, 
E. Hartford, Hempstead, L.I., N.Y., Hollywood, Ironton, Ohio, Jackson, 
Miss., L » Rock, Matawan, N.J., Miami, Milford, Conn., 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York (Showroom only), Philadelphia, 
Portland, Rosemead, Cal., Salt Lake City, San Antonio, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Santa Clara, Cal., Seattle, Tampa, Washington, D.C., Zanesville, Ohio 


», Cleveland, 


Milwaukee, 


Representatives: Kansas City, Memphis, Oklahoma Ciry, 


Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis 


Factories: Zanesville and Ironton, Ohio; Matawan, N.J.; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Corona and El Segundo, Cal 


gop eiaes oF 


5970 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, IIl. 
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EXPERIENCED ENGINEERING ASSISTANCE 
IS ONE OF BAYLEY'S EXTRA SERVICES 


Jobs In Experienced Hands 


To save time—consult experienced window and curtain 
wall Engineers in the initial designing stages of your 
projects. Bayley is glad to render such counseling. It’s 
one of Bayley’s extra services. Highly qualified and 
known for reliability they'll not steer you wrong. And 
with their years of background in originating and design- 


Ask for 
copies 
of these 
BAYLEY 


¢ Fee 


The WILLIAM BAYLEY Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


May 1958 


Lf SSE. | CATALOGS 


District Sales 


ing many of today’s most advanced window and curtain 
wall developments they can assist you in achieving in- 
dividualized treatments of sound construction with the 
maximum economy of time and building costs. Call or 
write your local Bayley Representative for this Bayley 
service. There’s no obligation. 


STEEL @ ALUMINUM 


Offices: Springfield © Chicago © New York Washington 











SELECTION OF SHIELDINGS 


SURFLINERS offer the preferred plain, dished-plastic shields—45° clear, 
— louvers in plastic—popular Opti-Kube lenses—or the high-quality 
olophane 6018 lens. Housing plus deepest shield still totals less than 


a, Acai PED ; 
35% inches. Decorative end-covers come complete with self-tapping screws. 
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Thinner! Wider! Planned by Architects! 
DESIGN-ENGINEERED TO DELIVER FULL BALLAST LIFE! 


Here is a new, advanced luminaire—planned by archi- 
tects—to enhance the design of ceilings for office or 
sore lighting. Yet it is a luminaire that also avoids 
the problem of overheating ballasts! 

It is the SURFLINER—engineered by Westinghouse! 
Of crisp, clean, simple lines! Providing various levels 
of light! With excellent efficiency and high quality 
of illumination. For fast surface-mounting. Still with 
a striking, “fresh,” modern appearance! 

Unique translucent doors of “basket” design accom- 
modate a selection of the most preferred shieldings— 
and provide all-luminous “shafts” across ceilings, to 
emphasize esthetic plans. 

New dimensions of 1614 inches in width—by lengths 
of 4 or 8 feet—and an extremely shallow, only 21,- 


inch housing—create a part-of-the-ceiling appearance 
provide proportions ideal for modern design! 
What’s more, these new SURFLINERS take ballasts away 
from the critical heat-chamber area—actually 
prolong ballast life and lamp efficiency ! 
The ballasts in SURFLINERS are mot located between 
the lamps!—where serious overheating can drastically 
cut ballast life! Instead, they are off to one side anc 
shielded by the reflector! SURFLINER CBM ballast: 
stay Ccooler—maintain operation within proper pre 
scribed standards! 

SURFLINER housings are light in weight, with rein- 
forcing ribs. Sturdy \%-inch styrene “basket” doors 
eliminate need for door frames—have no metal parts 
—supply their own latch-and-hinge arrangement. 


FLEXIBLE Lighting Efficiency—2, 3 or 4 Lamps! Universal Application! 


It's easy to detail efficient lighting layouts with SURF- 
LINERS! Choice of 2-3-or 4 lamps—within various 
hxtures—as they may be indicated in the same lumi- 
naire rows—now provides proper lighting levels, as 
various areas within the same room may require! 

Moreover, the sides of SURFLINER “basket’’ doors 
—on extremely shallow housings—even provide some 
upward component of light. Give excellent diffusion 
throughout the lighted area, with low contrasts and 
complete light distribution! 

lhe mounting of SURFLINERS, either singly or in 
Continuous rows, is simple. Pre-assembly and pre- 
Wiring for either-end hook-up save installation time! 
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This combination of SURFLINER features and qual- 
ities makes SURFLINERS preferred by architects for 
lighting stores — offices — schools — banks — 
public buildings, everywhere. 

Get the complete information on low-cost SURF- 
LINERS! Call your nearest Westinghouse Represen- 
tative today! Or, write for Lighting Specialist assistance 
immediately to: Westinghouse Electric Corperation, 
LIGHTING DIVISION, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, O. 


You CAN BE SURE...1F 1's FP ong 
Westinghouse “ies 


Yeormty 





Now... specify 
Modernfold 


doors in fabric 
or wood 





Scene ee 


Choose handsome, sturdy Modernfolds 
exactly suited to your purpose 


ALL-NEW WOOD LINE—Rich, mellow appearance. Quiet, 
graceful, easy-gliding. Wide assortment of selected, matched 
veneers, laminated to solid core for extra stability. 
FAMOUS FABRIC LINE— MopernFro Ds, covered in fabu- 
. ae Your MODERNFOLD distributor is listed 
lous fabrics and weaves, all washable. Perfect balance, lifetime 


. j ; : under “Doors” in the Yellow Pages. 
service from exclusive double-strength, all steel inner frame. 


NEW SOUND-RETARDING DOOR—Test after test proves 


MopERNFOLD’s new sound-retarding door sets new standards > i, _ ii, | 


in the industry. Only MopDERNFOLD has it. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDWARE—Gracefully executed, yet rug- modernfold 


ged and practical as can be. MopERNFOLD enhances folding DOORS 
door eye-appeal with specially designed hardware in rich 
brass or satin finish chrome. Fe ew eri 
EXTRA-VALUE FEATURE—Dimensional stability sO 

- : : ; THE FIRST AND FINEST IN FOLDING DOORS 
vital to the life and appearance of folding door fabrics 


MopERNFOLD achieves it with an exclusive back-coating 








process (patent pending) 


COLOR RANGE— [The smartest in the industry. MopERNFOLD 

offers an inspired choice of decorator colors... plus neutral 

and natural shades for blending, matching or contrasting 

with any room’s color scheme NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., New Castle, Indiana 
Manufacturers of Folding Doors, Air Doors, 

Shower Enclosures, Viny!l-coated Fabrics, and 

use, with the most handsome, rugged folding doors in the Peabody School Furniture. 

In Canada: New Castle Products, Ltd., Montreal 23, 


MopERNFOLD offers you an almost limitless flexibility of 


industry 
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This floor slab was formed 
and reinforced in ONE operation! 


Left: Workman sit 
4,” Rib Lath acro 


Right: ...quickly wire 


tollows immediately 





Gold Bond %” Rib Lath Centering provides bos/ pouring 
form and rigid reinforcement for poured concrete roof and floor slabs 
—so it saves both time and money on the buildings you plan 

You specify ove product...workmen perform one laying-and-tying 0 ri | Bond 
operation. Costly temporary bracing is unnecessary. 

A firm pouring base, Gold Bond® 3%” Rib Lath becomes mechanically BUILDING PRODUCTS 
bonded to the very bottom of the slab —the place where tension 


stresscs are greatest. For technical data, write Dept. AF-58, National NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, New York 
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located midway between floors. 
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Photo from exterior. Warren City Schools Administration Building, Warren, Ohio, is two stories 
high with the first floor line five feet below grade and second floor line five feet above ‘grade. Entrances are 


AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY’S neutral shade blends with the aluminum sash and the green 
porcelain enamel panels. Glazier: Ohio Glass and Sales, Inc., Warren, Obio. 


ore iS 


GLARE REDUCING SHEET GLASS 


For controlled daylighting, architect Arthur F. Sidells chose 





Gmerican LUSTRAGRAY 


One of the most impressive uses of AMERICAN 
LUSTRAGRAY is in this new Administration Building 
for Warren City Schools, Warren, Ohio. Designed by 
Office of Arthur F. Sidells, A. I. A., the plans and draw- 
ings for this building were selected for exhibit at the 
20th International Conference on Public Education in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Functional glass, like AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY, 
is an important material of modern architecture. It 
provides controlled daylighting by reducing excessive 
sun glare and heat. Yet, the “clear glass’ vision of 
AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY creates a more spacious 
atmosphere so essential to task efficiency. 

From a design standpoint, AMERICAN LUSTRA- 
GRAY permits additional architectural emphasis on the 
fenestration pattern. When viewed from the exterior, it 
has sufficient opacity to give a skin wall effect to the 
building and provides greater privacy to the occupants. 
Also, the neutral light transmitted by AMERICAN 
LUSTRAGRAY removes all color restrictions for interior 
decorations. 

This economical glare-reducing sheet glass is avail- 
able through more than 500 distributors and glazing 
contractors. Check your classified "phone directory for 
listing. For technical data, consult your Sweet's Catalog 
or write our Architectural Promotion Department. 


for new school administration building 


CLEAR GLASS tor 
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Photo from interior. Windows of AMERICAN 
LUSTRAGRAY sheet glass reduce sun glare 50%, mini- 
mizing eyestrain and fatigue, yet pro- 
vide excellent vision. 





=sa: Qmerican 


_ winoow COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ARNOLD, PA * ELLWOOD CiTY, PA, 


PLANTS: Je ANNETTE, PA. © OKMULGEE, OKLA. 



















This Poured Gypsum Roof Deck 


. Built-up roofing 


. Gold Bond Metro-Mix 
(Gypsum Concrete) 


. Wire Reinforcing Mesh 
. Formboards 
. Sub-Purlins 


. Bar-joists 





is constructed to combat hurricane winds 


The Palm Beach Terrace Motor Hotel is in a high- wind area— where resistance 

to up-lift is important in a roof deck. Gold Bond Poured Gypsum Roof Deck, over 

bar-joist construction, was used here. 
Gypsum roof decks have resisted up-lift forces of more than 125 lbs. per 

sq. ft. Bulb-tee shaped sub-purlins are welded to the main purlins or bar-joists. 

Then formboards, wire-reinforcing mesh, and the exposed bulb of the sub- 

purlins are imbedded in a 2-in. slab of gypsum concrete. This forms a rugged, 

steel-reinforced, monolithic deck that becomes an integral part of the building 
The deck’s weight of 13 lbs. per sq. ft., aids in giving up-lift resistance, yet 

is light enough to permit the use of lightweight, low-cost, structural steel framing 
This up-lift resistance, plus speed of application, incombustibility, and 

economy of steel framing are just some of the many reasons why more than 100 


nillion square feet of gypsum decks were poured last year. For more 
information ask your Gold Bond® representative, or write Dept. AF-58, National 0 on 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, New York. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
PALM BEACH TERRACE MOTOR HOTEL, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA. Owner-Builder: Palm Beach Terrace, ly 
Palm Beach, Fla.: Roof Deck Contractor: Anning-Johnson Co. of Miami; Architect: Edmond A. Pachner 


Associate Architect: Norman N. Robson, both of Palm Beach, Fla NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
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Big-tonnage refrigeration news... 


CENTRIFUGAL 


COMPRESSORS 


with broad application flexibility 
now in increased capacities up to 


3000 «: 








Now. the big-tonnage refrigeration requirements for 
many large air conditioning and industrial processing 
applications can be handled economically with a single 
Carrier Centrifugal Compressor. These multi-stage. 
heavy-duty centrifugals are designed and built to the 
same high-quality standards that have earned Carrie 
the reputation for around-the-clock dependability on 
thousands of applications. 


With unit capacities up to 3000 tons. these Carriet 
Centrifugal Compressors provide many installation and 
operating advantages. To mention a few: 


Extreme flexibility of arrangement with coolers and 


condensers. Four of many combinations are illustrated. 


High lift or wide temperature range in two, three 
or four stages. 


Side loading for split load requirements. 
Variable inlet guide vanes for capacity control. 
Suitable for all types of drives. 

Versatile use with any high-pressure refrigerant. 


Whatever your requirements, the Carrier specialist 
in your area can make an impartial recommendation. 
For information about these big-tonnage Carrier Cen- 
trifugals and specific application to your requirements, 
call your nearest Carrier office. or write 


CARRIER CORPORATION, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


INDENSER 
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Modern way to make an entrance ...... 
upstairs or downstairs! / /-/lex® Glass Doors in 
an entrance Create an important first impression. Smart and 
up-to-the-minute. Clear vision, unobstructed by frames o1 
center posts. Practical made of tempered glass, 3 to 5 
times as strong as regular plate of the same thickness. For 
new construction, or to make older buildings look like new. 


Order from vour L:O°F Distributor or Dealer. listed unde: 


“Glass” in the Yellow Pages. For descriptive folder write to 


Libbev:‘Owens: Ford. 608 Madison Avenue. Toledo 3, Ohio. 





Architect: Hugh Dryer, Lubbock, Texas 


Decorator: W. & J. Sloane, New York, N. Y. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-:-FORD 


a Great Name in Glaso 


TOLEDO 3, OHIO 





“WOTAN’S FINGER’ — 
Secret of Man’s Miracles 


lf we didn’t have thumbs, we might 
still be swinging from tree to tree 
to tree! Because the thumb is 
flexible and can close over 

the fingers, our hand becomes 

a grasping tool capable of per- 
forming miracles. In fact, the idea 
of forming objects to be held in the 
hand belongs exclusively to humans. 
Imagine all the things man could 
never have accomplished if he 
didn’t have two little thumbs. So 
you see, there’s no substitute 

for thumbs—or Soss Invisible 
Hinges, either! 


there’s no substitute 


INVISIBLE HINGES 


—either' 
"The Hinge That Hides Itself ”’ 


Here’s the only hinge that creates flush, 
smooth surfaces. Around the globe, architects, 
builders, and home owners choose Soss In- 
visible Hinges whenever they want to create 
a masterpiece of modern architectural design. 
There’s a place for Soss Hinges in every 
building. Use them whenever you want the 
best. There’s no substitute for Soss Invisible 
Hinges, either. 


Other quality Soss Products that offer unusual 
architectural effects: 


S058 


LATCH style door opener This low cost Olive 
eliminates knobs. Its Butt Hinge will odd 
) = modern design brings style, design ond 
’ style and modernity interest to any door 

to every interior 


This attractive, new 
a 


Write today for price list and free illustrated catalogue on these advanced Soss products 


SOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Department 208 « P. O. Box 38 « Harper Station 
DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 
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Another 
UNIVERSITY 


builds 
the modern way... 
with 


HASKELITE 


PANELS 


gw To meet booming enrollments, our colleges and uni- 
versities must take full advantage of every building 
dollar. Haskelite building panels help them do this by 
providing bonus floor space. Buildings go up faster, too. 

Along with being prefinished, Haskelite plastic lami- 
nated panels are structurally strong, moistureproof, non- 
corrosive, rotproof, verminproof, lightweight and _pro- 
vide a constant insulating value. They add a modern 
appearance to curtain and window wall buildings 
are easily installed with a minimum of labor. 

Haskelite panels are available in a wide range of stock 
sizes and thicknesses, or in special sizes when specified. 
For the complete story on the advantages of Haskelite 
panels, write: Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation, 
Department BN-5, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


These lightweight panels incorporate Haske- 
lite’s own Polyester Resin impregnated fiber- 
glass cloth faces, bonded to cement asbestos 
interbands, and a foamed polystyrene core. 


AELITE 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Haskelite is a registered trademark 


Taylor University in Upland, Indiana is the latest university 


17 


to utilize Haskelite building panels. This 


6-student dormi 
tory requires very little maintenance. Architect—Orus O 


Eash, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Contractor— Bowman Construction Co. 


The modern, attractive appearance that can be gained with 
Haskelite panels is shown here in the students’ dormitory at 
Marion College, Marion Ind. Architect—Orus O. Eash 
Contractor—Bowman Construction Co. 


New student housing at Michigan State University goes up 
rapidly with Haskelite panels. Entire wall can be installed 
without expensive erection equipment. Architect—Manson 
Carver Associates, Lansing, Mich. Contractor—Christman Co. 
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LASALLE SENIOR HicH Scuoo., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ARCHITECTS: 


Sargent, Webster, 


Crenshaw & Folley, Syracuse, N. Y.; Cannon, Thiele, Betz & Cannon, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Bring the daylight in 


with these safer polyester panels 


Here’s the new way to put daylight 
where you want it—safely. 

Cool diffused light floods through 
these panels of polyester and fibrous 
glass. The panels are colorful, light 
in weight, easy to install. They re- 
quire no special framing or sash. 
They won’t shatter—ever. 

Also, these panels retard fire. 
Their flame-spread rating, as meas- 
ured by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
is safer than that of many other 
accepted building materials. The 
polyester resin in them—Hetron 
is permanently self-extinguishing. 

Not all polyester panels are made 
with Hetron. But all Hetron-based 
panels have UJL listing or Factory 
Mutual seal of approval, awarded on 
the basis of realistic tests accepted 
by industry. 


May 1958 


To get this assurance of safer day- 
lighting, specify fire-retardant grade 
in whatever polyester panels you se- 
lect. The builder can get this grade, 
made with Hetron, from nearly all 
leading panel fabricators in this 
country and Canada. 

We'll gladly send you names of 
fabricators who make Hetron day- 
lighting panels. Just write us today. 


be * CHEMICALS 
; PLASTICS 
Sig Renn Oe a i 


To tell if a polyester panel is fire- 
retardant grade, look for the Under- 
writers’ label or Factory Mutual seal 
of approval. Hetron-based panels carr 
one or both. 
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PLASTICS DIVISION 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


1905 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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JUNIOR BEAMS 
the lightest hot-rolled steel 
structural available 


JUNIOR CHANNELS 
exclusive lightweight J&L 
hot rolled channel sections 


rae, ae oS 
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Architect: Hill and Wupper, Inc. « Fabricator: Geiger & Peters, Inc. 
Contractor: Cannon Construction, Inc. 


“LET THE STEEL SHOW” 


Indiana school illustrates functional beauty and 
practicability of exposed JUNIOR BEAMS 


“School board members like the func- Call your local warehouse or write 
tional use of exposed Junior Beams in Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
this Warren Township Elementary 3 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 30, 
school,” reports Hill & Wupper, Inc., Pennsylvania. 

AIA, Architects and Engineers, 

Indianapolis. 








This trend to exposed steel con- 
struction is finding wide application 
across the country in schools, resi- 
dences, shopping centers and other 
light occupancy structures. Versatile 
JUNIOR BEAMS can be adapted to 
a wide range of architectural designs. 
JUNIOR BEAMS are economical 
to use. They reduce steel tonnage re- 35 tons of 12” JUNIOR BEAMS were used 
quired and they cut labor costs be- in this Warren Township Elementary 
cause they are easily fabricated, raised School, Indianapolis, Ind. The exposed 
and positioned, beams were covered with 3” Tectum insu: 


_ lation, which was topped with roofing 
Get complete data on these and Modular design has windows andcolumr 


other J&L lightweight structurals. on 4’ centers. 








Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ae IN THIS “FLOATING PANEL” 


30, LUMINAIRE COMPOSED OF ONLY @l in} al al | “re 
FOUR STANDARD UNITS OF 


a new idea in large area illumination 


“Panelaire” offers both a functional and 

flexible tool for unlimited freedom of design. 

“= sane the — = se po Luminaires from 2’ x 4’ to 6’ x 8’ may be ganged together 
illumination as an integral part of any ak; ries : 4 : . 

: making areas, islands or line ight with equal ease. 

overall archtectural design. ing areas, islands or lines of light with equal ease 


A single unit will cover an area 6 x 8 ft. and enables you 


Panelaire gives you tomorrow’s lighting today. This is the 
world’s largest factory assembled luminaire. Modular 


to fit any ceiling area with a minimum of modular sections. 
Illumination levels up to 300 f.c. may be attained by use of 
either 430 or 800 MA Lamps. A variety of available 
diffusers may be easily interchanged. The 12’ x 16’ 
“Floating Panel” illustrated is installed with only 6 stem 
hangers. “Panelaire” provides wall-to-wall lighting where 
desired. Send today for illustrated booklet and photometric 

fused . ‘6 ” ° ° . ° ; 
at data on this newest “pacesetter” in the lighting industry. 
posed 
}insu- 


ofing 
umns LIGHTING PRODUCTS INC 
+—+ Dept. 2-E, Highland Park, Il! 
: | Please send full details 
= 
| « 7 ne 


on rm 


LIGHTING PRODUCTS INC. 


Fucesetter UM the Lighting 9 ndudtny HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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Precast Concrete Electrified Floors In New Research Building 
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This new engineering and research building for the 
National Cash Register Company in Dayton, Ohio has 
Flexicore electrified floors. 

The steel frame structure was designed for either con- 
crete or steel cellular floors. Concrete was selected because 
no fireproofing was required on the ceiling and because of 
other cost and time saving advantages. 


Wiring drops from header duct into Wiring then runs either way through In the construction picture above you can see the hol- 


cell at handhole junction. 





To install outlet: drill 
hole at outlet location. 





ALABAMA, Birmingham 1 

The Alabama Cement Tile Co 
COLORADO, Denver 1, PO 366 
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cell to floor outlet. low cells in the exposed ends of the precast floors. These 
cells are used as electrical raceways, and electrical outlets 
can be installed in the floor at any point along a cell. Cells 
are spaced 51/,” on centers with the 6 x 16 Flexicore unit 
used on this job. Conduflor electrical fittings were manu- 
factured by the Conduflor Corp., 3338-G Warren Rd., 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. 

For a copy of the new 32-page Office Building Manual 
on Flexicore Electrified Floors, write or phone the near- 
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floor and fish wire. telephone outlet box. Co., Inc., Dayton l, Ohio. 
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For the unusual and outstanding lighting effects re- 
quired in the Seagram building, architects Mies van 
der Rohe and Philip Johnson with lighting consultant 
tichard Kelly, specified KLIEGL. 

Klieg] Regressed Lens Downlights are the prime light 
source for the sales presentation rooms; one of which is 
shown above. For special effects and display purposes, 
the new... 

KLIEGL DISAPPEARING DISPLAY LIGHTS 

.are featured. These new units are concealed in the 
ceiling when not in use, are motor operated and are 
remotely controlied. Other Klieg] fixtures are extensively 
used in entrances, lobbies, hallways and reception areas. 


For further details concerning our full line of 
Architectural Lighting equipment, write to: 


LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co.. INC. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIVISION 


321 W. 50th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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the machine work comes in, a third 
in painting it, and a third in putting 
it together. Material costs run be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent of total 
cost as a rule, but may account for 
as much as 20 per cent of a simpli- 
fied model. The raw materials in the 
Pan American terminal model (page 
106) cost about $500. 

Good model workmen are very 
hard to find. Most shops are con- 
stantly on the lookout for accom- 
plished pattern makers, cabinet- 
makers and the like. Nearly all 
shops avoid hiring architectural stu- 
dents, the most obvious reservoir of 
part-time workers, although most 
have experimented with using them. 
“They get opinions about the de- 
signs they are working on, and want 
to argue about them or improve 
them.” 

As in any custom work, model- 
making has periods when extra 
hands are briefly but badly needed. 
To give themselves some leeway for 
work fluctuations, most modelmak- 
ers keep at least one other iron in 
the fire. Conrad, for example, pur- 
chases old houses in Jersey City and 
rehabilitates them; the three or four 
men normally busy on this work can 
be pulled in on short notice and put 
to making steel-wool foliage on trees 
or polishing out tool marks on metal. 
Salmon’s side work is graphics for 
publications. Mario Cappabianca, of 
Stamford, did packaging and dis- 
play work, and Dennett did cabinet 
work until their shops recentiy be- 
came too busy on models alone. Vir- 
tually all architectural modelmakers 
do engineering models and full-size 
models of new industrial products 
too; in some cases it is difficult to 
tell which is the main line of work 
and which the subsidiary. 

Modelmaking is by nature a small 
business, and few shops reach a 
$100,000 annual gross on architec- 
tural models. An annual gross ap- 
proaching $250,000 is very big model 
business indeed and probably about 
as large as an architectural model 
shop can economically get with pres- 
ent techniques. The limits are set by 
the supervising capacities of the 
boss, for this is the kind of operation 
in which growth means bankruptcy 
unless the closest control is exerted 
continually over every stage of the 
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operation. Any man who can invent 
the new techniques needed for a new 
model problem, and parcel out the 
work, and control the costs, and ex- 
plain to the workmen what the 
architect wants, and explain to the 
architect what the workmen are do- 
ing, might as well set up in business 
for himself—and he usually does. 
Modelmakers always give a cost 
estimate on a job in advance, based 
on the rough sketches or model 
drawings or final working draw- 
ings submitted to them. Sometimes 
they bid on a job just as contrac- 
tors do for a full-scale building. But 
the contract is more apt to be on a 
cost-plus basis. The thing that 
makes the end cost of a study or a 
study-and-exhibit model chancy is 
the very fact that the model is a 
design and study object. If, while 
the work proceeds, the architect 
does some redesigning, the costs 
begin shooting up. Yet sometimes 
the most valuable service the model 
can perform is to demonstrate, as it 
takes shape, the need for redesign. 
As a rule, the client pays the cost of 
a model and becomes its owner. 
The traveling life of an excep- 
tional model like Lever House can 
go on and on, but for many a model 
there comes a time when nobody 
knows where to send the thing any 
longer, or what to do with it. Such 
models are sometimes returned to 
the maker for him to contend with. 
Most modelmakers are psychologi- 
cally unable to destroy their models; 
the very thought repels them, so 
they find storage space for the ob- 
solete model somewhere. Conrad has 
found that the cheapest space is old 
garages, too short for the new cars. 
He has five of them in Jersey City 
now, stacked with models which he 
sometimes rents out to photograph- 
ers and TV producers. Other models 
meet with accident before old age 
sets in. The 12-foot-high, half-ton 
model of the Seagram tower which 
was on outdoor exhibition at the 
construction site for more than a 
year, was dropped by workmen and 
its structural backbone broken. The 
Manufacturers’ Trust model was 
given or lent (there is a misunder- 
standing about which) to an archi- 
tectural school, and there dismem- 
bered by students for materials to 











make their own models. The Con. 
necticut General model, on the «they 
hand, should be safe and working 
hard far into the future; it has 
permanent place in the Connecticyt 
General lobby where it serves not 
only as a display piece, but also as 
a sort of three-dimensional map fo; 
visitors to the huge building. 


Not for the birds 


Along with being distressed at 
the notion of model destruction, 
modelmakers are disturbed by the 
misuse of models. The commonest 
misuse of models is to mount them 
low and treat them like bird’s-eye 
views—in which case they are not 
much more revealing than paper 
plans. Most modelmakers agree that 
even a large and tall model ought to 
be mounted with its ground leve! 
only a little below eye level, at least 
4 feet 2 inches above the floor, so 
the viewer can look into it and up in 
it, instead of down on it. 

To get the illusion of looking at an 
actual full-size project, instead of a 
miniature, there are two old devices, 
suprisingly little known. One is sim- 
ply a piece of metal foil—a cand) 
wrapper is fine—with a tiny view 
hole pierced in it. The foil blinder 
blocks off the view of the model's 
full-size surroundings, and presently 
the viewer accepts the model as be- 
ing full size itself; the principle is 
the same as that used by marionettt 
showmen. The other device is a sort 
of reverse periscope, with the open- 
ing for the image at the bottom, 
where the eye level of a little man 
in the model would be. “All you 
need for it,” says Modelmake! 
Salmon, “is two mirrors and 
Nabisco box.” 

For an opposite effect, to see a 
large model whole and small and to 
catch any inconsistencies in work- 
manship, the makers often use re- 
ducing glasses. But this device is of 
no use to a person studying the ef- 
fect of the project itself. A reducing 
glass makes the model look moré 
like a model. And after all, the point 
of all this work and money is not to 
marvel over the charm of the minia- 
ture, captivating though it may be, 
but to get a preview of real life. 

/END 
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sonally written letters to, conducted 
around Calvert City, and, when they 
showed interest, helped by intricate 
means, with no profit to himself, to 
get options on suitable land. Airco 
optioned some 1,500 acres, compris- 
ing the better part of 40 marginal 
farms, for it had large plans. On 
this plot, between the town and the 
river, it proposed to set up an indus- 
trial district into which it hoped to 
attract, with the cohesiveness pe- 
culiar to chemistry, associated in- 
dustries to feed off its acetylene, and 
other basic chemicals. By the time 
Airco’s new plant was burning twin 
plumes of flaming waste gases in 
1953, Pennsalt was building a big 
new chlorine plant and B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co. had taken 230 
choice acres of the Airco tract, on 
which in the following year it built 
a $5 million plant to make a basic 
vinyl plastic from Airco’s acetylene 
and Pennsalt’s hydrochloric acid. 
Later General Aniline & Film Corp. 
took 55 acres for a $6 million plant, 
and American Aniline & Extract Co. 
two years ago picked up six acres 
for another $500,000 installation. 
The industrial district was begin- 
ning to fill in. 


Boomers and speculators 


For all this sudden activity, with 
its influx of construction workers, 
company supervisors, and _ techni- 
cians, Calvert City was hardly pre- 
pared. Its telephone exchange was 
in a local living room, and new lines 
were hastily run out on the bare 
ground. Its water and sewage mains 
soon proved inadequate or nonexist- 
ent. It was not even incorporated as 


PHOTOS: HARRISON BROWN 





The city began growing along the weeds and shacks of the ICR tracks. 


a sixth-class town until 1951. The 
first companies on the scene quietly 
made the town a $10,000 loan until 
it could begin to collect taxes. 

By sheer happenstance the new 
plants were located in an industrial 
district beyond the city line where 
no town taxes could be collected. 
Zoning in Calvert City itself was 
not taken up seriously until 1952 
when the Planning and Zoning Com- 
mission was set up with the assist- 
ance of the Kentucky Department 
of Economic Development. Zoning 
has been a battle nearly all the way. 

Two years ago the town’s pro- 
posed zoning structure was nearly 
destroyed by a group of determined 
old-time residents of Main Street, 
whose brightest hope apparently 
was that a filling station or some 
such enterprise might some day be 
built on their front lawns. The zon- 
ing plan designated upper Main 
Street as a residential area. When 
the plan came up for hearings, the 
postmistress swore that no notice of 
the hearings had been posted in her 
office as required by law. Zoning, 
therefore, was ruled inoperative for 
Calvert City, and, whether it was a 
ruse or not, the old-timers scored a 
victory. 

But the zoning forces, led mainly 
by newcomers and young company 
men, were not to be beaten so easily. 
Chairman of the zoning commission 
is Milt Nelson, chemical engineer at 
Pennsalt by day, civic worker by 
night, and a hulking Michigander 
whose northern speech and direct 
approach are strangely effective in 
a room of soft-spoken Southerners. 
Nelson is typical of the younger 
company executives who live in 
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Calvert City and are bent on mak. 
ing it a good place to live—he and 
his wife and two children have a 
ranch house in Calvert Heights, the 
new residential development — and 
from this forward-looking, well-edy- 
cated group arises the best hope and 
determination of what Calvert City 
is to be. The group was instru- 
mental in getting their companies 
to underwrite a $350,000 bond 
issue to build a water and sewage 
system. And it counterattacked so 
successfully on zoning that last 
December a master plan was 
adopted, and the members are cur- 
rently working on subdivision laws. 

The plan sets up three major zones 
within Calvert City: light indus- 
trial, commercial, and _ residential. 
But since the plan was so late in 
coming, the formlessness that mars 
so many small-town developments 
has not been wholly avoided. For in- 
stance, the commercial zone was 
originally envisioned as a square- 
shaped area covering the new shop- 
ping section that straddles Main 
Street (see map, page 113). But 
political pressure and the argument 
that the old, railroad-oriented down- 
town section should be included has 
stretched the commercial zone out 
until it now looks like a box kite 
with a vestigial tail. The box repre- 
sents the original intention; the tail 
is the long line of Main Street resi- 
dents whose interests are not to be 
sacrificed. And thus the forces of 
strip development, which already 
have decked the highways with juke- 
box parlors and other drive-in em- 
bellishments across the land, sinu- 
ously go their way. 

Yet, in a vigorous if not always 
esthetic pattern, Calvert City has 
had a building boom, the first in its 
history, that has raised a substan- 
tial number of new structures to 
accommodate a sharply expanded 
population. There is a new $55,000 
Presbyterian church (to raise this 
much money required the highest 
per capita donations of any Presby- 
terian congregation in the U.S.), a 
trim-looking telephone office build- 
ing, and a two-story brick apart- 
ment house. The rest of the new 
building, however, has mainly been 
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the work of the so-called “boomers” 
or “speculators,” who piled into 
town when the plants started up. 
Their natural and irrepressible opti- 
mism has had the virtue of getting 
things done. 

It also has had less beneficial 
effects. The overly ambitious shop- 
ping center, which has suffered the 
ills of building too much too soon, 
was a product of excessive optimism. 
So were the new homes in brightly 
painted Calvert Heights, built in the 
$12,000 price range, higher than 
anyone in the county had ever heard 
of. They are moving only slowly, at 
a rate of about 30 sales a year. 

Nevertheless, despite the gloom 
that emanates from some Calvert 
City citizens, only one of the “‘boom- 
ers” has given up and gone back to 
the big city. A lower priced housing 
area is being opened, and builders 
are cautiously advancing only one 
or two units ahead of the market. 
Says J. B. “Boots” Conn of the Cal- 
vert City Lumber Co., who came 
over from Missouri in 1951 to catch 
the best of the city’s growth, and is 
staying on: “It will be a gradual 
sell.” The builders have learned, 
among other things, that it is suicid- 
al to be against zoning, for mortgage 
money no longer comes easily to a 
new town that does not show evi- 
dences of planning. Conn became 
such a proponent of planned growth 
that, to his own great surprise, he 
was named to the Planning and Zon- 
ing Commission. Thus in mysterious 
ways do things work out. 


A jaundiced feeling 


Perhaps the biggest of all Calvert 
City’s miscalculations, however, was 
the idea that a populous city could 
grow swiftly around a chemical in- 
dustry, an industry in which highly 
complex, automatic plants are run 
by a comparative handful of work- 
ers. Luther Draffen and his friends 
envisioned drawing in light indus- 
tries with larger payrolls to work 
with the basic chemical products, 
such as Goodrich’s vinyl plastic, 
Geon, which is used in making plas- 
moldings, sheets, raincoats, baby 
pants, and the like. But this kind 
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of industry will not be attracted 
until a further stage in Calvert 
City’s growth is reached. More civic 
amenities are required, facilities for 
living beyond the incomparable 
hunting and fishing already avail- 
able. And this may not come until 
more of Airco’s industrial district, 
a large part of which is still vacant, 
fills in with more basic industry. 

All this, plus the slowdown in 
chemical expansion after the tre- 
mendous build-up since the war, 
has engendered a jaundiced feeling 
in Calvert City. Some of the older 
citizens feel that the industries, 
after getting what they wanted out 
of the town by pleasant negotia- 
tions, are now inclined to forget the 
city’s needs and aspirations. On 
their side, the companies’ top execu- 
tives, pursuing their objective of 
not interfering in community af- 
fairs, give an appearance of aloof- 
ness. And this appearance is not 
helped by the fact that most of the 
top executives live in Paducah and 
only pass swiftly through Calvert 
City on their way to their plants. 
Yet they have not really lost interest 
in a working city; they have encour- 
aged «nd supported their younger 
men in civic activities ; and they pre- 
dict that if only some of Calvert 
City’s civic problems are solved, 
industry’s investment will double. 

Russell Lund, operations head of 
Airco’s big plant, puzzling over the 
situation, says: “It seems that in 
this area living on the farm is the 
accepted way of life. When more 
money comes in because of a job in 
industry, the home itself is the last 
item to be brought up to contempo- 
rary standards. First comes a car, 
then plumbing, then the whole 
gamut of commercial appliances. 
Our men have become gentlemen 
farmers.” And to many, this would 
seem an ideal life. 

But the dream of becoming a big 
city, at least among Calvert City’s 
civic leaders, will not down easily, 
and it sets up frictions. Perhaps the 
most real and exacerbating of these 
is the tax problem. When Calvert 
City was incorporated, it was under- 
stood that the industrial district, 
after getting settled, would ask to 
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The boom-time shopping center. 





The charming downtown of a bygone era. 





The junction of things to come. 
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be annexed so that it might bear a 
fair share of the town’s financial 
burden. But as zoning lagged and 
other civic problems seemed no 
closer to solution, the industries 
hung back. Added to this was the 
growing fear that the tax-starved 
community would make unreason- 
able demands, seeking taxes on all 
employees rather than on only those 


share of control over the industries’ 
operations in such matters as smoke 
abatement and other ordinances. 
Yet these are not insuperable diffi- 
culties, either. “If zoning were 
proved enforceable,” says Goodrich’s 
Plant Manager Walter Brodine, “and 
if the payroll tax were satisfactorily 
adjusted, annexation would be a 
very small problem.” 








living in Calvert City, and the fear 
that the city would want a greater 
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of mutual trust that existed in the 
early days could be revitalized, aij 
would be well. And now may be the 
time, many residents think, for civic 
and industrial leaders to sit down 
together and rethink their objec. 
tives, review how far they have 
come, and what they desire Calvert 
City to be. 


Nature and industry 


What could a small town like 
Calvert City have done to smooth 
the path of growth for the small 
community? First of all, a compre- 
hensive city plan should have been 
adopted well before, or as early as 
possible after, the industrial influx. 
Some of the benefits of planning 
may yet be salvaged by working on 
the zoning of the county land be- 
tween the town and the industrial 
district. Recent Kentucky legisla- 
tion allows a city to work with a 
county in setting up a planning 
board that would have authority 
over both. Second, the matter of tax- 
ation, a weighty weapon both in get- 
ting and keeping industry, should be 
clarified and understood by all part- 
ies. Finally, some creative element, 
such as an architect, ought to be 
brought in on the planning. This 
is the most difficult aspect of all, 
for the big problem in small-town 
growth is that it lacks focal points, 
is so culturally thin and unattractive 
in the main. 

Perhaps the most important mes- 
sage to be taken out of Calvert City 
is that the chemical industry is but 
the forerunner of what all industry 
will be when automation and other 
complex control systems run their 
course. Hence it may be well to give 
up the dream of building more big- 
city complexes, and to strike some 
balance between a semirural and an 
urban civilization that small towns 
like Calvert City already are trend- 
ing toward. In many ways such a 
balanced community will be safer in 
the world and the economy that is 
now building, and it can harbor and 
increase tnany important human 
values. The ideal of such a balance 
between nature and industry has 
been with the race since the ancient 
Greeks. It is glimpsed again in Cal- 
vert City. END 
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GREENWALD continued from page 119 





seems to mean, if not more, at least 
as much, to Greenwald as profits. His 
association with Mies gives him not 
only profitable, notable buildings, but 
a valuable _ intellectual relationship 
which he cherishes. Also, he feels that 
by building fine buildings and collabo- 
rating with Mies, he is somehow mak- 
ing up for a lack of creativeness in 
himself. He frequently laments: “If I 
could write poetry or paint, I wouldn’t 
be doing what I’m doing.” 


In many respects, Greenwald is the 
ideal client. Says Mies: “He is very 
easy to work with. He has a sympa- 
thetic understanding of what we are 
trying to do. He could make a lot of 
money by building other buildings but 
he really is interested in good archi- 
tecture. He is not afraid of our ideas. 
He wants to leave his stamp on the 
scene.” Even more revealing of the 
bond that has grown between the 72- 
year-old master architect and the 41- 


MOUNT AIRY GRANITE 


| 
| 
SERVES DUAL ROLE AT | 





Herman Stone Company 


as basic manufacturing material ... as prime building material 





Herman Stone Company moved from 
Dayton, Ohio to this modern plant in 
Mount Airy, North Carolina, primarily 
to be near the source of supply of Mount 
Airy Granite. 





Mount Airy Granite, harder and more durable 
than metal, is used by Herman Stone Company in 
the manufacture of their granite surface plates 
which play such a vital part in modern precision 
production methods. Mount Airy Granite Sawed 
Bed Ashlar was also the prime material used in the 
building of their modern, two-story office building 
and production plant. The distinctively different, 
light-in-color ashlar was used as a base with a 
panel of Cemesto with aluminum battens. 


Mount Airy Granite Sawed Bed Ashlar adapts 





itself to so many designs and assures the builder 
of maintenance-free years. Its unusual beauty can 
actually enhance the value by as much as 20°, in 
structures ranging from elaborate public buildings 


to modest residences 


Before you build, check the many advantages of Mount Airy Granite Ashlar. 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION 


Mount Airy, North Carolina 













year-old builder is Mies’s saying: “| 
look forward to having lunch with him, 
He likes to talk about—and what j 
important he finds the time to discus 
—philosophy.” 

Greenwald is equally affectionate to. 
ward Mies, although he admits that 
working with the master is not always 
easy. ‘Mies is no prima donna, but 
when you work with him you have to 
be ready to change laws and technol- 
ogy.” The two have already done con- 
siderable changing of technology—they 
pushed the development of special col- 
ored glass for the Chicago Lake Shore 
apartments, and have pressed metal 
and glass manufacturers for many 
other product improvements.  Tech- 
nology is a favorite subject of Green- 
wald’s. He thinks most U.S. manv- 
facturers are too complacent about 
building technology. He is constantly 
wrangling with producers over every- 
thing from metal panels for curtain 
walls to doorknobs and commodes. This 
again is a reflection of the man’s spirit 
He is a restless perfectionist with a 
deep feeling about building what he 
considers good housing. 

Greenwald has battled lenders as 
hard as he has fought building mate- 
rials manufacturers. Most lenders have 
shied away from Mies’s buildings be- 
cause they are considered “too ad- 
vanced.” But Greenwald has stuck with 
Mies’s designs, although he has made his 
job as money raiser tougher. Mies him- 
self says: “He turned down $12 mil- 
lion for the Commonwealth Promenade 
and 900 Esplanade apartments because 
one lender wanted a masonry spandrel 
and other modifications. Greenwald 
said no, the glass will go all the way 
to the ground. This takes courage.” 

Greenwald is impatient with the 
present pace of city progress. The an- 
swers to the problems of urban re- 
newal, the saving of the city, and the 
creation of the “perfect physical ma- 
chine for living’ are not coming along 
fast enough to suit him. He thinks 
that builders should be trained like 
architects, in universities with special 
courses in mechanics, physics, materi- 
als, architecture, economics—and phi- 
losophy. Today Greenwald could retire 
“with more money than I could spend 
in a lifetime. But I would not be happy. 
I would be bored to death if there 
weren’t always problems. You just have 
to know what you want from La Vie.” 

Perhaps Mies sums Greenwald up 
best: “Greenwald began with an idea 
of the social consequences of his work. 
Along the way he also discovered that 
he was a very good businessman.” END 
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THE GAMEWELL COMPANY, Dept. 88, Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 
Send me the free Flexalarm Fire Alarm System Planning Guide, F249. 
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New idea: metal curtain walls with cast- 
ings! They embody contrast and create a 
new dimension for the old problem of forg- 
ing economy into authentic translations 
of Old-World expression. 


Discreet jeweled ornament of “strapwork”’ so 
vital to the design of the Heidelberg Castle 
were recreated by Architect Biagi in this 
aluminum casting for the metal craftsmen of 


MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 668, Covington, Kentucky. 
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BUILDING PRODUCTIVITY continued from page 105 


that time, we would have had to use 15 mechanics.’ 

Montgomery also recalls that in 1950 his organization 
put up 45,000 square feet of tile in the new Providence 
Hospital in Waco by the conventional method, and jt 
took a crew of ten men about four months to do the job 
at an over-all cost for materials and labor of $2.25 per 
square foot. Early this year his firm completed a 90,000 
square foot installation at the new Carswell Air Force 
Base Hospital at Fort Worth, using the thin-set process, 
and it only took five men about five months to do the 
work, at an over-all cost, materials and labor, of only 
$1.50 per square foot. Productivity improvement: 
roughly 33 per cent. 

Masonry. The Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 
Union of America, tiring of all the brickbats thrown at 
bricklayers, has made a standing offer of $1,000 to any- 
one who can show proof that any subordinate union local 
limits the bricks a worker may lay. Critics retort that 
instead of limiting the number of bricks, union locals 
usually refuse to allow the use of techniques that would 
increase the number that could be laid. 

But in New York last month, a large contractor 
checked his records on three hospitals his firm erected in 
1928 and 1932 and found that the number of bricks laid 
by each mason averaged 309 per eight-hour day—equal 
to 270 in seven hours. On a hospital his firm erected in 
1956 with approximately the same type wall, he discov- 
ered to his surprise that the average productivity was 
353 bricks per seven-hour day. This unsuspected in- 
crease in unit output resulted in part from the new 
system of palletizing bricks which has helped cut the 
laborer-to-mason: ratio—i.e., the number of attendant 
laborers per bricklayer—from 10-to-10 in 1932 to 6-to-10 
in 1956. There have been many other innovations that 
help masons today do a better, faster job; the use of 
mortar buggies, calking guns, gunite machines and 
portable masonry saws. 

Mason groups have also wearied of the perpetual 
need to explain to the uninitiated that scarcely any jobs 
today are comparable to work done in the era of 2,000 
bricks per day per man. That rate was possible in old- 
style load-bearing walls that were often three and four 
feet thick, with only one-ninth of the brick exposed 
and required to be plumbed accurately. The unexposed 
central section was literally slapped together. To counter 
jibes about loss of productivity from the “good old days” 
of 2,000 bricks per day, Robert Taylor, director of the 
Structural Clay Products Research Foundation, likes to 
display a 1910 building costs handbook that declares 
that “400 bricks a day for veneering a frame house is 4 
good day’s work.” Adds Taylor: “Today we have houses 
on which we are getting veneer work of 450 to 500 face 
brick—more wall per day, by quite a margin, than in 
1910.” 

Contractor Stanley West, of Cleveland, has engineered 
and manufactures equipment for a complete “system” 
to simplify the handling of brick, block, tile, ceramic 
veneer, and mortar. In conjunction with pallets of sev- 
eral sizes, West utilizes a fork lift to deliver loaded 
pallets and mortar buggies to second- and third-floo! 
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level scaffolds, and platforms that hold bricks and mor- 
tar level so the bricklayer does not have to bend to 
handle them. Masonry costs are cut 10 to 25 per cent 
with his system, says West. 

A lengthy list of similar time-saving, cost-reduction 
innovations and improvements that have quietly helped 
raise construction productivity in recent years could easi- 
ly be compiled. It would include: self-powered work scaf- 
folds that can reduce staging expenses about 30 per 
cent; cement-finishing machines that can trim finishing 
costs up to 25 per cent; pumps that lift hot liquid pitch 
up to built-up roofing jobs; powered pipe-threading 
machines; double-glazed windows; modern demountable 
partitioning; paints suitable for effective two-coat, 
rather than three-coat applications—and the prospect 
of effective one-coat paints—etc. But Construction In- 
dustry Consultant Robinson Newcomb, of Washington, 
D.C., cites two factors that have made particularly 
important contributions to construction productivity: 
better engineered building materials, and better struc- 
tural designing. 





More functional design 





“Before World War II,’’ Newcomb points out, “house 
rafters were generally 2 by 8’s; occasionally, for short 
spans, a 2 by 6 might be used. But today roof trusses 
engineered for spans of 20 feet or more are convention- 
ally built of 2 by 4’s. Today risers are spaced more on 
an engineering basis than on conventional spacing that 
carpenters used to practice. With the entry of firms 
with large resources and the increased interest of the 
government in more efficient construction, the engineer- 
ing skill that has been applied to manufacturing is now 
being directed to building materials designed for mini- 
mum waste in construction. 

“Architectural and engineering firms now provide 
professional services of a high caliber directed toward 
solving problems. Designs are less monuments to the 
architects and more and more functional creations de- 
signed to make the best use of building materials and 
provide the most efficient square footage and cubage.” 
And he goes on to say he can “recall a building that was 
designed with reinforced columns that were flared at 
the ceiling for both engineering and architectural pur- 
But when the carpenters went on strike, the 
owners, the architects, and the contractors cooperated in 
a redesign which resulted in straight rather than flared 
columns. The result was a reduction in working hours 
per column that more than compensated for the in- 
creased wages the carpenters finally won. So the labor 
costs went down, even though the basic wage rate for 
the job went up.” 

Everything considered, the construction industry can 

ew its record of increasing productivity with justifi- 
able pride. But it can hardly afford complacency (see 
page 132). For it cannot be denied that the building 
dustry is still confronted with great challenges and 

portunities to further accelerate its gains through 
ie development and utilization of still more improved 
iterials, tools, methods, and design techniques that will 
able it to build still faster, better, and less expensively. 
END 
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Michaels’ twin-mulled pivoted windows were 
used for the St. Joseph Hospital at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. Full scale details are now 
available from 

THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO. 
P.O. Box 668, Covington, Kentucky. 
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BUILDING RESEARCH 
continued from page 1385 

“The bald truth is that everyone in 
the industry feels the manufacturers 
should pay the bill.” Scheick sees limi- 
tations to this approach, as does Tyler 
Rogers, head of the BRI operations sub- 
committee. Says Rogers: “It is wrong 
to think the manufacturers shou!d 
finance all the work: home builders, for 
example, are already doing some re- 
search, but they could benefit from 
more. The contractors have done noth- 
ing to speak of in the way of research 

. and they could certainly benefit.” 

Despite the high purposes of the 
Building Research Institute, and its 
thorough understanding of the meaning 
and objectives of the program it tries to 
promote, it is regrettably true that BRI 
itself has failed to define its objective 
for the building industry. And among 
some of the most thoughtful people in 
the industry, including men who could 
give strong support—financial and tech- 
nical—to a national research program, 
there is a certain fear of it: that some 
superagency is in creation, setting out 
to determine by mystic formula the 
future direction of U.S. architecture. 
One such skeptic, an architect, asks: 
“Who’s going to run this thing... the 
Octagon’ crowd?” a reference to ATA 
Headquarters in Washington. 

During 1958, BRI will have the task 
of swinging a giant industry behind 
its program. On the one hand, it 
would seem a small task in its begin- 
nings, for the needs in terms of money 


Establishing a building science 


Outlined below is a description of the 
proposed research program of the 
Building Research Institute and related 
programs: 

>BRI’s chief research committee, 
under Leonard G. Haeger, technical di- 
rector of Levitt & Sons, has recom- 
mended that BRI continue to hold con- 
ferences and technical forums, activi- 
ties which will point up building re- 
search needs. Specific needs should then 
be reviewed by the Building Research 
Advisory Board, a 30-man group under 
the National Academy of Sciences. Pro- 
posals approved by BRAB would go 
back to BRI, which would seek spon- 
sors and suggest research facilities. 
BRI will not do research itself. 

> BRI subcommittees are investigat- 
ing “problem areas,” i.e., where re- 
search is needed, under Cornell Social 
Scientist Glenn Beyer; available labora- 
tories, under Princeton’s School of 
Architecture Director Robert Mce- 


are quite small: a fund of $100,000, 
which would pass directly from donors 
to researchers, would get a program 
started. (BRI does not want to set up 
a research fund to disperse to research 
groups itself; it prefers to act as a 
liaison between the sponsor and the 
laboratory. It would encourage spon- 
sorship of worth-while projects. Later, 
when a project had shown results, BRI 
would disseminate the results to the 
building industry.) Surely, in an in- 
dustry which represents $48 billion 
in annual revenue, there is $100,000— 
as a starter—available somewhere. But 
as Rogers warns: “It is futile to ask 
for money for an abstract fund. You 
need to define objectives.” 

Indeed, there is probably a great deal 
more than $100,000 available, but the 
getting of it will depend upon the way 
in which the program is planned and 
administered. At present, BRI is cast- 
ing about for the right man to head 
the program; by coincidence, so is the 
Ford Foundation, to head its Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories. The 
choice in either case, of course, will 
determine whether the programs suc- 
ceed or fail, but BRI’s selection seems 
much more critical, for its research di- 
rector will have to build industry con- 
fidence in the program’s importance, 
beginning with one or two research 
projects and expanding from the nour- 
ishment of their successes. 

Potentially, the building research pro- 
gram could swell to many times the 
size of the Ford program in school con- 


Laughlin; operations and methods of 
financing of a national research pro- 
gram, under Tyler S. Rogers, technical 
consultant to Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 
>The American Institute of Archi- 
tects will conduct a conference in the 
fall at which architects and authorities 
from such related fields as structural 
engineering, psychology, public health 
will define the areas where basic re- 
search is needed in architecture. A 
$6,000 grant from the National Science 
Foundation will finance this meeting. 
>The Ford Foundation has set up 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
Inc., with $4.5 million to “help improve 
the construction of school and college 
buildings.” Where research is lacking 
and thus hampering education’s func- 
tions, EFL will attempt to stimulate 
activity. More than half of its fund will 
be used for experimentation in school 
construction and equipment, through 
grants to educational institutions. 














struction, even with Ford’s $4.5 million 
fund. Perhaps the Building Research 
Institute will go outside the building 
industry for its research man, as the 
brick industry did nine years ago, when 
it selected Robert Taylor, a physicist 
and mathematician, who was then a 
research man in the glass industry, to 
run its newly formed research organi- 
zation, now thriving. Indeed, there are 
few men in architecture who really be- 
lieve in building research—with excep. 
tions such as William Caudill, who 
says: “It takes extra time, extra effort, 
and extra money, but we believe in it 

And it is not product development.” 

The usual course of all discussions of 
building’s research needs begins with a 
general declaration of the industry’s 
backwardness and winds up with re- 
grets that the manufacturers cannot be 
foresighted enough to do something 
about it. This is a handy technique, for 
it pins the blame squarely on the 
shoulders of those who would be best 
able to finance more building research. 
But is it ever going to produce real 
advances? Or is it like blaming the 
manufacturer of surgical instruments 
for the disgraceful state of nineteenth- 
century medicine? Why didn’t he estab- 
lish the germ theory? 

If building is to strengthen its sci- 
ence base, it must cease, among other 
things, looking to its product manu- 
facturers for all research sustenance. 
There are limits to this type of so-called 
research, for only those ideas which 
look like potential money-makers ever 
go into production. This is not to say 
that the profit incentive is ineffectual, 
but rather that it is already working 
at capacity. Beyond the inevitable de- 
velopment of new products, building 
could best begin by assessing itself for 
the initial funds: one dollar per year 
from each member of the AIA, Pro- 
ducers Council, the Associated General 
Contractors, National Association of 
Home Builders, and the associations 
of specialty contractors. With nobody 
pressed hard to contribute an undue 
share, a $100,000 fund could be raised 
over the week end. The researchers— 
and not some single group whose par- 
ticular interest was newel post develop- 
ment or plastic door knockers—would 
have the pick of essential projects and 
the responsibility for carrying through 
their development. In a decade, the 
U.S. could develop the most advanced 
building research organization in the 
world, for the funds and talent are 
here. But today the U.S. ranks behind 
many countries of the free world in 
this respect, for it is one of the last 
nations to see the tremendous potential 
of such a coordinated effort. END 
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HOTELS 
Capri Hotel, Havana, Cuba 
Floridian Hotel, Miami, Florida 
John Kilpen Hotel, Washington, D.C 
Motel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
The Shelburne, Atlantic City, N. J 
The Shoreham, Washington, D. C 
Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa 














RESTAURANTS 










Carson’s Restaurant, Chicago, III 





Diamond Steak House, Chicago, II! 






Italian Village, Dallas, Texas 


Rams Horn 
San Fernando Valley, Calif 


CLUBS 


Cleveland Athletic Club 


17 Jacquard-woven wiltons Cleveland, Ohio 


of all-virgin wools—the 








proven fiber! Gary Country Club, Gary, Indiana 
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(1) an insulative wall (2) with an 
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attractively decorated interior that 
(3) needs no acoustical treatment 
—(4) all at one low cost 


WAY ILITNE 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 + BOX 30, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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Oklahoma Country Club 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Rockville Country Club 
Long Island, N. Y 


Scores of basic colors 
and designs available 
for immediate delivery! 


Custom - weaving avail- 
to your specifica- 
existing de- 
may be meticu- 


BANKS 


Federal Reserve Bank 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Luca County Bank, Lucas, Ohio 


able 
tions; or 
signs 
lously matched! 


Competitive pricing al- 


lows excellent mark-up! DEPARTMENT STORES 
Miller's Department Store 


National advertising 


h | : Salem, Oregon 
de ° site i re ey tg a ~ Schubach Jewelry Store 
identification which wi Ogden, Utah 


do credit to your speci- 

fying “Downs!” 
CHURCHES 

First Baptist Church 

Houston, Texas 

First Methodist Church 

Seattle, Washington 


Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel 
Elkins Park, Philadelphia, Pa 





@ Write today for 
Contract Carpet 
Brochure AF-5 











DOWN S 


CARPET COMPANY, Inc. 


“A” and Indiana 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Quality Wiltons For Over A Century 


























new low cost Housounon Walls 


meet space division requirements handsomely 


Low initial cost, streamlined appearance, complete re-usability and easy access to 
utilities...these are outstanding features of the newest addition to HAUSERMAN’S 
complete line of movable interior walls. 





This entirely new wall system presents a perfectly flush appearance with thin 
single-line joints between panels. Its beauty is enhanced by trim 3” thickness, 
proportioned 4” base and slim 2'2” posts between glass lites. You have your 
choice of baked-enamel colors, as well as clear and obscure glass patterns. 


Precision engineering and manufacturing insure complete re-usability when 
new floor plans are desired. Rapid delivery to your job site with fast installation 
by expert HAUSERMAN erection crews insures early occupancy. 


Consult your nearby HAUSERMAN representative for the complete story on this 42” CHAIR RAILS with glass above are 


; ° . . offered in addition to floor to ceiling 
new low-cost wall system. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages (under PARTITIONS). wall panels and full-lite glass peneis. 


i | 
‘h MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIOR WALLS 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7142 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Xs iM Hauserman of Canada Ltd. Free Booklet? 
x. A complete 91 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 


Please send your new partition literature to: 


> Tine to meet at 
~ —-Bvery space Compiy 
*.. division need ~~ 


, Zone State 
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NEW DRAFTITE COMPRESSION SEAL 





This newly developed compression seal is a metal- 
backed vinyl] extrusion that provides a positive weather- 
seal and improves efficiency of casement windows, 
projected and hopper vent and awning-type windows. 
No more metal-to-metal contact ...no more drafts. 


DrafTite* Compression Seal gives two perfect seals... 
each lip of the vinyl arch compresses, gives airtight 
insulation. Tested under simulated hurricane condi- 
tions with excellent results. 


lt is durable, low-cost, easy-to-install . . . designed to 
slide into retainer slot . . . locked in so that it will not 
pull out under any conditions. Provides superior resis- 
tance to temperature changes, oxidation, abrasion. 
Available with either aluminum or stainless-steel core. 
Non-migrating vinyl, aluminum gray or off-white, can 
be lacquered with rest of window. 

For details on new DrafTite Compression Seal, call or 
write Sales Office: 316 Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


*Trademork 


BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION + Plants: Lexington, Kentucky; Port Clinton, Ohio; Fullerton, Calif. 
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New Kansas State Office Building 


features SOLEX-TWINDOW 
Heat-Absorbing Insulating Glass 
for optimum interior comfort 


and exterior beauty 


In designing the splendid State Office Building in Topeka, Kansas, shown here, prim 
consideration was given to the importance of having the greatest interior comfort, as wel 
as an exterior of commanding eye-appeal. That is why Sotex®-Twinpow™® units wer 
chosen for the many window openings in this building, as well as SoLex Polished Plate Glass 


for the exterior doors. 


The Sotex-Twinpow units, as utilized in this structure, provide the dual advantages of 
solar-heat and glare reduction afforded by Sotex, with the exceptional insulating properties 
inherent in Twinpow. These units are constructed of two panes of Plate Glass: the outer 
pane is green-tint SoLex . . . the inner pane is clear Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass . . . with 
a 14” sealed air space between them. A stainless steel channel frames each unit. This means 
that there are no bare glass edges to chip or mar, and handling and installing these units 
is easy, quick and safe. 


With SoL_ex-Twinpow, interiors are cooler in summer . . . warmer in winter. Cold air 


4 


downdrafts are substantially reduced. Sun heat and glare are reduced, while adequate, soft 


daylight is let in. These units eliminate the need for storm windows help reduce outsid 
noises. Heating and cooling costs are lower, and the initial cost of the heating and 
eonditioning equipment is less. 

Your Sweet’s Architectural File contains complete information on 
Pittsburgh Glass that are available to help you in your creative des 
write direct to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Roorn 8202, 632 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH GLASS 


...the basic architectural material 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
ae © oo ee ee ae ee GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INOUSTRIES LIMITED 


Architect: John E. Brink, Topeka, Kansas 





Another modern NEW EDITION! 


Completely revised to conform to the recently 


ho sp it a | | amended A. C. |. BUILDING CODE 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
DESIGNS — . eae > | 


DESIGN HANDBOOK 


ALL WORKED OUT! 3 - Revised 1957 





No more algebraic formulas 

or calculations to make. 

Simply locate the table 

covering the member you are 

designing, apply span and load te OVER 
requirements, and then read off ae 

directty concrete dimensions and %s 450 pages 
reinforcing steel data. Follows the 

latest codes and practices. Send 2 0 0 
check or money order for your a POSTPAID 
copy, today. 


F 10-Day, Money- 
Prepared by The Committee on Back Guarantee 


Engineering Practice NO C.0.D. ORDERS 


CONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL INSTITUTE 


38 S. Dearborn St., (Div. B) Chicago 3, Illinois 


Thewmatainer: 


=1f-Yeotialemielelome’ s-lasal-1a-) 


SAVE KITCHEN SPACE 


When planning large or small kitchen in- 
stallations, you can save hundreds of square 
feet by specifying Thermotainers. 


Because Thermotainers hold cooked food hot 
and delicious for hours, you can reduce the 
amount of food preparation equipment needed. 
No longer is it necessary to provide cooking 
equipment to handle peak cooking loads. 
With Thermotainers, you can uniformly dis- 
tribute the cooking load ... instead of con- 
centrating it into the “feeding period”. Get 
more productive time from kitchen person- 

nel, too. : 

= Thermotainers help move crowds faster by 
providing immediate food service. 


Find out more about Thermotainer’s out- 

standing quality features ... its many ex- 

> PL. —_— clusive advantages ... and why it has been 

MD ependchl EEE ATO RS? S the industry’s leading food warmer for more 

than a quarter-century. Write today for cata- 

log illustrating and describing hundreds of 
types and sizes. 


Sold only through authorized dealers. 


FRANKLIN PRODUCTS CORP. 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Simple as A-B-C to apply, here 
‘is the handsome answer to close- 
budget construction of schools, 
rel i olilomm eli ilellslel- MRE Coacelal 1 Miele Lut 
mercial structures, and apartment 
houses, completely flexible to 
meet all conditions. CIBA Epoxy- 
based finishes may be site- 
FVelelit-teMelarleatele Milt Ul tee 


Send for the Araldite Epoxy Book- 
let, "Epoxy-Based Masonry Mate- 
rials for Construction, Rehabilita- 
tion and Maintenance.” 


If 

you design 
and build 

with masonry 
materials 

you need 

to know what 
CIBA Araldite* 
Epoxies 

do to provide 
low cost 
watertight 
maintenance-free 
beauty 

in modern 
coatings 


formulations 

















In the U.S. and Canada, 
Ciba produces basic resins only 


CIBA COMPANY INC., Plastics Division, Kimberton, Pa 


Please send me the new CIBA illustrated booklet “Ep 


Materials for Construction, Rehabilitation 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


=. 


“FIRST IN EPOXIES" 
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»xy-Based Masonry 


and Maintenance 
















THE DECORATIVE 
possibilities of exposed 
Waylite Masonry extend 
through a wide range of 
patterns, colors and textures. 
These are obtained easily and 
economically. Write for 
new Shadow Wall Portfolio. 






aS WAYLITE MASONRY UNITS give 
a |} A} (1) an insulative wall (2) with an 
\ ! ' attractively decorated interior that 
la Y (3) needs no acoustical treatment 
— — (4) all at one low cost. 
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* BOX 30, BETHLEHEM, PA 
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For 


BOOK LIFTS 


RECORD 
CARRIERS 
* 









Speed vertical handling of materials, parts, 
records, books, cash. Relieve main elevator 
traffic with MATOTS. Economical to install 
in old and new construction. Hand or power 
operated. See SWEET’S CATALOG FILE or 
write for FREE 8-page catalog and specs guide. 







D. A. MATOT, INC. 


1533 W. Altgeld Lincoln 9-2177 Chicago 14, Ill. 





DUMB WAITERS 


MONEY LIFTS 
* 









If you don’t have 






a personal 
















subscription to 





Order one now. FORUM is the only industry- 
wide source of news, ideas and information 
for everyone concerned with the creation 
of commercial, industrial and institutional 
buildings. 


. prophetic buildings designed by fore- 
most architects in practice today. 


. significant buildings that pioneer new 
design concepts, new engineering techniques, 
new construction methods, new materials. 








practical buildings that yield more 
satisfaction to tenants, more profits to in- 
vestors. 


. outstanding new buildings presented in 
detail to demonstrate not only which build- 
ing projects are successful, but why. 


‘ 


RDN RE SR aE Ry Aa ete oe ana 
A subscription orcer form is bound into this issue 


Architectural Forum 
the magazine of building 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Earl Henderson, Assistant Cashier and Superintend- 
ent of Buildings for The Philadelphia National Bank, 
and John Kennedy, Main Office Building Supervisor, 
check the comfortable new officers’ lounge. Says 
Mr. Henderson: ‘‘This room is part of extensive bank 
remodelling aimed at giving the public modern, effi- 
cient facilities and employees cheerful, comfortable 
working conditions."’ 


About 225 employees use the cheerful, efficient wash- 
room-lounge facilities, part of which are shown here 
in the ladies’ lounge. ‘‘The entire bank was re-done,”’ 
says Mr. Henderson, ‘‘and of course the washrooms 
had to be as modern and well-planned as the rest of 
the project. That’s why Scott's suggestions were 
welcomed. Scott Washroom Advisory Service worked 
with the architect. Results: excellent!”’ 


¢ : WASHROOM 
SCOTT PAPER Balas ei37 


. ‘ SERVICE 


Scott UHA Towels Scott Multifold Towels 
Scott Singletold Towels ScotTissue 


For information on Scott recessed cabinets 
write: D. J. Alexander Corporation, 
2944 East Venango Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Send for this Free Booklet! 
... tells how to improve washroom 


efficiency, appearance with the 


help of Scott’s Washroom 
Advisory Service 


Facts, illustrations, diagrams, ideas! Everything you want 
to know about modern facilities and cheerful, efficient wash- 
rooms. It’s all in this free booklet on Scott’s Washroom 
Advisory Service. Send for it today. No charge or obliga- 
tion, of course. 

For “quick changes” and ideas on how to improve wash- 
rooms NOW, see Scott’s 14-minute film on washroom 
planning! Just mail the coupon. 


Guards’ washroom: recessed cabinets, off-the-floor equipment, tile walls 
and floor, modern lighting, scientifically planned soap supply, smooth 
traffic flow to washbowls, towels, disposal, exit. In short, this room—and 
16 other washrooms serving 8 floors—embodies a great many of the 
principles of Scott's Washroom Advisory Service. (There is no charge or 
obligation for anyone calling on this service.) 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Department AF-85 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


Please send me the free booklet on Scott’s Washroom Advisory Service. 
Please let me see the Scott Washroom Film. 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 


City Zone 








Roofer inserts clip Blow of mallet seats Clip securely holds 
into installation tool. clip between ribs insulation in place. 
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New Milcor insulation clip eliminates asphalt coating 


New, non-piercing clip seats firmly between the ribs of Milcor Deck 
and securely holds insulation in place. The job is an easy one for 
the roofer — and the cost of asphalt is saved. 

So now you can add greater fire protection to these other advantages 
of Milcor Steel Deck: (1) Exclusive Bonderized, baked-enamel 
primer that cuts field painting costs in half; (2) Speed of erection 
in any weather; (3) Savings on size and cost of structural members. 

Write for samples of the clip made to our specifications by the 
Geo. A. Timmerman Co. And see Sweet’s, section 2f/In L — 
or write for catalog 240. 


MitcoR Sinai Roof Deck 


It pays... in many ways... to specify Milcor Steel Building Products 


MILCOR : MILCOR MILCOR MILCOR CONVECTOR MILCOR 


CELLUFLOR 4 WALL PANELS RIBFORM ENCLOSURE WALL UNITS METAL TRIM 
Sweet's, : Sweet's, : Sweet's, Sweet's, Sweet's, 
section 2h/In section 30h/In section 12b/In 


section 2a/In : section 3b/In 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY Member of the «QD Stee! Family 
DEPT. E, 4031 WEST BURNHAM STREET * MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
ATLANTA - BALTIMORE ° BUFFALO . CH AGO 7 NNA 

AS CITY . LOS ANGELES . MILWAUKEE . 
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New Trane Air Flow Regulator provides 
permanent, automatic balancing for the first time 


Major engineering advance cuts 
induction system balancing costs 


Now, use a high pressure induction system for perimeter air conditioning 

of big buildings that will be balanced correctly from the start and will stay 
in balance automatically. TRANE engineering now brings you induction 
UniTrane units with the new Air Flow Regulator that acts automatically to 
assure proper air delivery and performance. Factory installed for either left 
hand or right hand air supply, the Air Flow Regulator obtains and maintains 
uniform air delivery. And when cooling requirements change due to 

tenant changes, one simple manual operation adjusts the unit— without 
affecting any other units in the system. 





Talk to your nearby TRANE Sales Office about the advantages of the 
induction UniTrane system with the new Air Flow Regulator. 
Or write TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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(B) vent (€) diaphragm linkage (F) air supply duct 
(1) spring (3) lever (K) damper (L) baffles 


(A) duct pressure (B) plenum pressure (€) diaphragm 
(G) adjusting rod (H) locking knob 








HOW THE NEW TRANE AIR FLOW REGULATOR 
WORKS: Operating on the principle of opposed pres- 
sures, the new TRANE Air Flow Regulator is easy to 
balance, stays in balance automatically. 

Any change in pressure in the supply duct— 
whether a temporary fluctuation or a change caused 
by alterations elsewhere in the system—is offset 
automatically. Plenum pressure is kept constant at 
all times. Since the plenum pressure controls the air 
flow through the nozzles, the output of the unit re- 
mains constant—even though the pressure of the 
primary air in the supply duct may vary widely. A 
diaphragm, installed within the plenum, is linked to 
an aerodynamically balanced butterfly damper in 
the supply duct. Movement of this butterfly damper 
adjusts the plenum pressure. 

The diaphragm is influenced by the plenum 
pressure on one side, opposed by an adjustable 
spring on the other side. The plenum pressure against 
the diaphragm, in opposition to the force of the 
spring, determines the damper position. 


A rugged, precision device, the regulator assures 
a degree of system balance unattainable with the 
“trial and error’? method of manual balancing. Only 
in a well-balanced system is the full measure of air 
conditioned comfort—the true value of the invest- 

- ment—obtainable. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE 
CLARKSVILLE. TENN 


OMPANY. LA CROSSE. WIS . 


* TRANE COMPANY OF 


CRANTON MFG. DIV.. SCRANTON. PA..CLARKSVILL 


CANADA LTD. TORONTO*97 U.S AND19 


E MFG. DI 
ANADIAN OFFICES 





School architect saves $1500* 
with unique 
classroom entrance design... 
...and 


STEELCRAFT (E> 


STANDARD STEEL DOORS 


CORRIDOR 


CLASSROOM 


*Calculated school construction savings based on actual sq. ft. cost of $12.05 


| 
INSIDE VIEW shows how entrance and closet 


are combined to make full use of corner space 


Miami Shores Elementary School, West Carroliton, Ohio Architect: Walker Norwick & Associates, Dayton, Ohio 


eeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeee 


To reduce corridor width and still meet code requirements for 
unobstructed traffic flow, the architect positioned entrance doors 
in obliquely recessed openings so that they would not swing into 
corridor. This angular entrance design cut 3 feet off corridor width, 
resulting in substantial construction savings. 

Further savings were made by specifying Steelcraft standard 
steel doors and frames. Not only are Steelcraft preconstructed 
packages lower in initial cost—they cost less to install and virtually 

thing to maintain. 


The STEELCRAFT Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 2-4F, 
9017 Blue Ash Road, Cincinnati 42, Ohio 
Please send me complete specifications on Steelcraft 
standard steel doors and frames 
Name 
(o better serve architects in school planning, Steelcraft now 
rs the most complete line of standard steel doors and frames, 
y complemented by the proper school hard- 
re to meet all requirements. Many door styles 

and sizes are stocked, ready for immediate ship- 
nt. For complete specifications on Steelcraft 
rs and frames, mail the coupon now. 


Firm 


— Spr 
{ 


Street 


City 
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AT STANDARD DOOR PRICES 
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A Id° 
mwe now offers a 


complete line of steel doors and 
frames — including commercial and 
institutional types — well suited to 
meet your school building require- 
ments. In many communities, stand- 
ard doors and frames have proven 
to be the common-sense way to 
stretch building appropriations with- 
out sacrificing appearance or quality 
of construction. Why pay premium 
prices for custom-made doors and 
frames, when Amweld’s mass-pro- 
duced line can satisfy virtually all 
school conditions? 


Find out just how versatile Amweld 
is in the school field, and how much 
can be saved per opening, by select- 
ing from Amweld’s comprehensive 
line of steel doors and frames. For 
dollar-saving answers to your school 
door problems, write today or call 
your nearest Amweld Building Prod- 
ucts Distributor. You will be pleased 
to see how completely and economi- 
cally Amweld can fit into your school 
building plans. 


For complete information 
on Amweld’s doors, frames, 
and closet units, send 
for free catalog today. 
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The American Welding & Manufacturing Co. 


534 Piant Street Niles, Ohio 


» 
ik Ww é LD BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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A continuing review of international building. 








BRITISH DRUM 


The oil business has tradition- 
ally been in too great a hurry 
to be much concerned with 
architecture. The design of 
most filling stations, conse- 
quently, is definitely prosaic. 
A handsome exception is this 
glass-walled Shell filling sta- 
tion in Kent, England, by 
Architects Burkett, Sheer & 
Wilkinson. The brick core 
within the glass drum serves 


as a structural column, hous- 
ing a storeroom below and the 
rest rooms above. From the 
core, floor and ceiling joists 
radiate out to the nearly cir- 
cular showcase exterior. Per- 
haps a part of the success of 
the new station is the attend- 
ants’ ability to spot customers 
in all directions, but a larger 
part is surely the customer’s 
pleasure in good design. 
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PHOTOS: E. TORIHATA 
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JAPANESE SHELL 


Japan’s Architect-engineer K. 
Tange is famed both for his 
highly original concrete struc- 
tures and for his ability to 
translate into Japanese style 
architectural and technological 
experiments from other lands. 
In designing this convention 
hall at Shizuoka, he focused 
both talents on the same job. 
The reinforced concrete hyper 
bolic paraboloid is both a strik 
ingly individual work and an 


echo of the late Matthew No 
wicki’s Raleigh (N.C.) Live- 
stock Pavilion. Curiously, one 
of the major criticisms of the 
Nowicki pavilion (that details 
such as gutter spouts were 
neglected—ForumM, April 1954) 
is massively corrected n the 
Japanese version Other note 
worthy details include the build 
ing’s huge concrete louvers and 
its unique seating 
ment (left) 


arrange 
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PALACE IN HELSINKI The latest work of Finnish 
Master Architect Alvar Aalto 
is his massive “Palace of 
Culture” in Helsinki. Undu- 
lating like a form that is still 
in the process of develop- 
ment, the building pushes the 
peak of its highest roof some 
130 feet above the floor of 
the main lobby. To give color 
and texture to the lofty ex- 


IMPASSIVE IN KASUMIGAURA 


The architects of Japan’s windows were not required 
National Telephone Com- on the bottom two floors; in 
pany, working on the tele- fact the openings had to 
phone office in Kasumigaura, be only wide enough to ac- 


had hit a snag. They had commodate ventilators. They 
found that the ground-level went ahead with their origi- 


thickness of the muscular nal plan and designed a re- 
wall columns proposed for inforced concrete wall that is 
the building would reduce as strong and impassive as 
first-floor windows to mere could be wished (right). Un- 
holes in the wall. Upon fortunately the over-all form 
checking, however, they dis- (below) is not so handsome 


covered very good news: big as the facade. 


terior, Aalto designed a deep 
ly grooved wall of special 
barn-red masonry blocks. Th« 
main bulk of the building 
houses the cultural cente: 
which consists of two thea- 
ters, a large conference hall, 
and a restaurant and kitch 
en. Attached to the center is 
a severely functional, thre: 
story office wing. 


PHOTOS : F. MURASAWA 
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CTURAL REVIEW 


SCALE IN THE CITY 


The last work of Mexico’s 
great muralist, Diego Rivera, 
ittracts passers-by to the 
new “Theater of the Insur- 
gents” in Mexico City. The 
mural encompasses all the 
drama of Mexico’s revolution- 
ary history, all the glamour 
of moviedom, and is also an 


admirable example of what 
a well-planned wall can do 
for the scale of a building in 
a fast-paced city. Even from 
a distance, as the first- 
nighter is driving down the 
avenue, Architect Alejandro 
Prieto’s theater is an eye- 
catching, exciting experience. 


RAIN IN LONDON 


fashionable and 
staid Savoy Hotel has finally 
decided to meet the twentieth 
century face-to-face. Guests 
entering and leaving the 
hotel in rainy weather had 
long complained that the 
hotel’s canopy did not pro- 
vide enough protection out 
to the doors of waiting cars 
and cabs. Last year, there- 
fore, the Savoy commissioned 


London’s 





Architect Eric Janes to pro- 
pose something more con- 
venient. Disguising his mod- 
ern purpose only slightly by 
calling it a porte-cochere, 
Janes designed a delightful 
floating shelter. And by pick- 
ing up the rhythm of the 
facade (photo below) and by 
a nice sense of scale, he man- 
aged not to affront the 
Savoy’s dignity. 
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GHOST IN MANNHEIM 


Five years ago the world 
of international architecture 
was shocked, then fascinated 
by Mies van der Rohe’s com- 
petition design (below) for 
the National Theater in 
Mannheim, Germany. His 
proposal solved the problem 
of putting two auditoriums 
under one roof by devising a 
gigantic box suspended from 
seven overhead trusses. In 
the box there was more than 
enough space for all desired 
activities. Critics pointed out 
at the time that Mies’s de- 
cision not to present a stand 
ard, pie-shaped, sway-backed 
theater and his talk of “uni- 


versal space’ was beyond 


popular taste of the day. The 
competition was won by 
Frankfurt Architect Gerhard 
Weber, who had paid some- 
what closer attention to de- 
tails of the theater’s special 
demands. But the Miesian de- 
sign had such pervasive in- 
fluence on thought regarding 
the theater that in Weber’s 
final proposal (above) ghost- 
ly traces of Mies’s fine lines 
and spacial concepts can be 
seen, The new theater is un- 
deniably a big box, held up 
off the ground by stilts rather 
than trusses. The wings on 
either side of the box, how- 
ever, express nothing but a 
wish to be different. 
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Brussels World’s Fair P wang eee” 
Edward D. Stone, Architect 
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For the newestlook in all the world... 








U. S. Pavilion 


at the Brussels World’s Fair 
chooses 


xtone'! 


Solid-Color Textured Pastels 


The U.S. Pavilion at Brussels will be one of the largest cir- 
cular buildings in the world...one of the lightest...actually 
the largest with a free suspension ceiling, with a diameter 
of 381 feet, including overhang! Its interior, the size of three 
football fields, will house the most impressive exhibits of 
America’s arts and sciences. 


We are proud of the role that Plextone plays in this display 
of America’s cultural and scientific progress. For Plextone 
is, indeed, among America’s technological marvels! Plextone 
produces beautiful, color-flecked and solid-color textured 





decorator effects hardly possible with ordinary paints—in- 
stantly—in a single spray coat! Plextone is used indoors or 
outdoors and is applied to most suitably-primed building 
materials. Plextone makes no spray dust, and dries quickly. 
Itis available as a lacquer-base or an odorless-type resinous- 
base finish. Long-lasting, durable and scrubbable, too, fas- 
cinating Plextone resists chipping and scratching, stains, dirt 
and grease. 


Next time, specify Plextone...the newest look in all the world! 


PLEXTON E Corporation of America, 2125 McCarter Highway, Newark 4, N. J. * 10751 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles 34, Calif. * Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Why should store doors offer only a 
means of entrance and exit when they 
can also improve entrance appearance 

. . attract business . . . provide added 
convenience to customers . . . control 
and speed the flow of store traffic? 
Doors that are opened and closed 
automatically by STANLEY MAGIC- 
DOOR controls do all this. 


STANLEY 


MAGIC-DOOR 
CONTROLS 


STANLEY MAGIC-DOOR controls 
—visible or concealed — can be in- 
stalled on new or existing doors that 
swing, slide or fold to open and close 
the doors automatically. MAGIC- 
DOOR controls meet every architec- 
tural requirement for appearance and 
space—and will earn client approval. 








A Stanley Distributor near you will 
be pleased to consult with you, offer 
helpful advice and provide installa- 
tion drawings and wiring diagrams. 






For immediate information, see Sweet's 
Architectural File or write to Magic Door 
Sales, The Stanley Works, Dept. E, 1005 
Lake Street, New Britain, Conn. for 
A.l.A. File No. 16-D. 


MAGIC-DOOR CARPETS IN 4 DISTINCTIVE COLORS 









In chain stores, supermarkets and 
CLINTON GRAY other business buildings, color can do 
much to make entrances more attrac- 
tive. Stanley meets the need with 
Stanley Magic Carpets that are avail- 
able in a range of pleasing, weather- 
fast colors. 


BUILDS BETTER AN D Lives BETTER WitTtH STANLEY 









AMERICA 


This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works—hand and electric tools 
- drapery, industrial and builders hardware - door controls- aluminum windows - metal parts - coatings - steel and 
steel strapping—made in 24 Stanley plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany. 





This is New KENTILE’ Asphalt Tile 


So decidedly improved it makes other asphalt 
tile seem old-fashioned! Gives you a finer, 
smoother surface--greater light reflectance 
--and brighter colors than ever before! 


HROORE 


available in Asphalt tile, Vinyl Asbestos, Solid Vinyl, 
Rubber and Cork tile...over 175 decorator colors! 


SPECIFICATIONS 
SIZE: 9" x 9 


THICKNESSES 

1/8"; 3/16" for extra-heavy 
commercial duty 
(marbleized only) 


COLORS 
Marbleized -- 21 
Carnival -- 13 
Corktone -- 


APPLICATION 
Can be installed on any 
interior suriac 


in contact with the e 





